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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (October 11) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


Y THE beginning of October, the demand for labour in many seasonal 
B industries had reached its peak, and total pressure on the labour market 
was beginning to ease. Although the need for certain skills is still great, it 
is clear that the acute labour shortages anticipated earlier are not likely to 
develop until mid-1952, at least. In addition to an increase in the size of 
the working force, a change in the pattern of production has offset the 
scarcities of manpower that were beginning to develop in many areas earlier 
this year. At mid-August of this year, there were 78,000 persons without 
jobs and doing no work at all as compared to 103,000 at the same time last 
year. 


The changes in the labour force during the year were analysed in 
the September issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. In summary, the labour force 
has increased by about 100,000 during the past year, chiefly as the result of 
the natural increment, a heavy volume of immigration and a greater partici- 
pation by women. At the same time, greater use was made of the available 
manpower. The number of people without jobs and doing no work at all fell 
from 150,000 to 85,000 (June 1). The net result was that there were over 
160,000 more people working this year than last. 


A significant feature has been a further decline in agricultural 
employment, which has been encouraged by improved conditions in non- 
agricultural industries. Despite a drop in average hours worked, weekly 
wages in manufacturing showed an increase of 12 per cent over the year. 
Though the improvement in real earnings has been much less, the increase in 
money wages has been partially responsible for attracting workers into non- 
agricultural employment. Labour supplies have been generally sufficient to 
meet all ordinary requirements of industry, though difficulty is still being 
encountered in obtaining the more specialized skills. 

On the demand side of the labour market pitcure, the actual 
production of defence goods is now becoming substantial. According to 
present plans, it probably will not be until some time in 1952 that maximum 
demands on our manpower for defence purposes will be felt. Meanwhile, 
labour requirements in other industries have slackened, partly resulting from 
the natural reaction from the high levels of production reached early in 1951 
in anticipation of material shortages and high prices, and partly due to the 
effect of government credit and taxation policies. 

The reduction of employment in many firms producing consumer 
durable goods, and textiles and leather, as well as dislocations in employment 
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in British Columbia as a result of the prolonged dry spell, have released 
thousands of workers. The services of many of these workers were utilized 
in other industries where jobs were available. In addition, the impending 
seasonal slackening in farming and construction activity will release a 
substantial volume of workers. Associated with such shifts in employment, 
however, have been many problems of labour mobility. 


An illustration of some of the employment problems now occurring 
is given by recent developments at Windsor. At July 1, unemployment in 
Windsor was not unreasonably heavy, although some 600 persons had been 
laid off prior to this date. By the end of August, however, 3,500 workers had 
been laid off for an indefinite period, and an additional 600 were laid off by 
feeder piants geared to automobile production schedules. Many of these 
workers were absorbed into agriculture and construction, with the result that 
job applications at the local National Employment Service office had increased 
only 2,600, although 4,000 people had been laid off. On October 1, there was 
a further lay-off of 800 workers. There are, in addition, some signs of 
secondary unemployment in trade and service, although they are not pro- 
nounced as yet. 


The situation has been eased somewhat by the joint efforts of 
government, industry and labour. The Department of Defence Production 
has been active in seeking to channel more prime and sub-contracts for 
defence work into the Windsor area. That this has been a fruitful approach 
is shown by a recent aircraft sub-contract placed in Windsor which event- 
ually may provide employment for as many as 1,000 men. The effects of 
reduced domestic sales on employment in the automobile industry have also 
been partially offset by increasing export orders for Canadian vehicles. 


An employment problem of an entirely different nature has arisen 
in British Columbia. Here, an exceptionally strong demand for lumber has 
been prevented from reacting on employment by the drought that forced the 
provincial authorities to close large forest areas for the better part of four 
months. Earlier this year, there was keen competition for available workers, 
arising from a record construction program, an upsurge in base metal mining 
activity and a strong demand for lumber and newsprint. However, the 
lay-off of some 10,000 loggers for most of the summer has created a surplus 
rather than a shortage of labour. All camps are now open, and demand has 
risen sharply as producers make up for lost time, but since the construction 
activity has now passed its peak and since snow will shortly curtail logging 
operations at high levels, it is unlikely that any acute shortage will develop. 


The effects of the drought may increase the seriousness of the 


unemployment problem in Vancouver this winter. In addition to its effect 


on logging, an early winter would have a depressing effect on sawmilling 
employment, since many firms have been closed or on short time and cutting 
into their winter supply of logs. The loss of income in logging and agriculture 
has had a depressing effect on employment in other activities, that will become 
more pronounced if the winter is severe; though steadily rising employment in 
shipbuilding will have some moderating effect. 


IN BRIEF... 


Some of the most recent statistics indicating economic trends which 
will affect the employment picture are as follows:— 


Production of steel ingots during July was 3 per cent higher than 
July 1950. . . . Cash income from sale of farm products, from grain adjust- 
ments and participation payments on previous year’s crops during the first six 


(Continued on page 1340) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1951) 


Percentage change from 


Principal Items Date Amount Previous ae Date 
Month TSYIONS 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)......:........5-- June 2 5,332,000 — + 8-1 
BOT SONS TLE TODS AA ite cette es cceoccn sae Ate ote June 2 5, 247,000 — + 9-5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... June 2 85,000 = —39-3 
REGISTERED FOR WoRK, N.E.S.— 
AGAR Rtcta tay eee Ban ae ere, Set li OA es Sept. 27 14,707 + 4-5 —33-2 
Quashechinesion eevee we eee, tetia. ae tes a: Sept. 27 34,900 + 1-1 —18-3 
Ontariogh Gein Niwas and ates td cided okie aces Sept. 27 44,184 +14:0 | +30-2 
Prainion Ogio cheater er ce! ASS 3 Sept. 27 13,543 — 0-1 —18-2 
PACRIGLM ELIOT 4 og eee tad cat te icce ae ok. 2 Sept. 27° 23, 644 — 9-9 +32-2 
Morals Pll TEgTOUSe Mme wae ckte:. eta nactets oer Sept. 27 130,978 + 3:0} — 1-6 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit.......... Sept. 1 80,871 — 3-6 —18-3 
Amount of benefit payments ...................} Aug. $3, 674, 569 + 7-2 —16-7 
Index of employment (1939=100)............... Aug. 1 184-3 + 0-4 + 6:8 
Tmumigrahiones.t.caneseer as sae Anenotnderrad.ci + os =a July 19, 636 + 1-1} +125-9(b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and Lockouts—days lost................| Sept. 105, 235 —— —48-7 (b) 
> No. of workers involved.....0.............. Sept. 8,637 -— —60-9 (b) 
DN O-ROL UCT OBO eke oe eps hitc o cleB> aicis cine Sept. 31 -- +53-1 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. Aug. 1 $50-14 0-0} +11-1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Aug. 1 $1-19 + 0-7} +14-3 
| Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Aug. 1 41-3 — 1-0]. — 2-8 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Aug. 1 $49 -19 — 0:3 +11-1 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-89=100).......... Sept. 1 189-8 + 0-5} +411-8 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Aug. 1 107-8 — 0:8] —0-9 
ipa lal a DOUDMNCORIO © See tiaic omer died vm hatat-s-< June $825, 000, 000 + 4-3 +18-7 
y Industrial Production— 
: otal (avestd35-39 100)... 2 ease eee tes... July 213-2 — 2-6] + 7-4 
; WEA C Yo label a BE aoe neo maee So aenee July 219-3 — 2-9] + 6-0 
INOnsdurapleégir..fan «8h theese ove July 193-2 — 1-6] + 3-0 
Dtrables eee er cticee cre. ce eee a. July 264-1 — 4-5] +10-0 
Trade— 
IGEATOrAde pea nee ne ck pees re eda he res July $828, 000, 000 — 80] + 4-9 
IDpgafeimc ght oe clon neha? cprtn at Sone aan See a Aug. $349, 800, 000 — 6:6] +36-1 
— 3-2 +34-2 


Live VSR ESE. alo. ae i Se pe Aug. $358, 800, 000 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 

including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigra- | 

tion Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics ‘and Research 

Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the Statistical appendix 

of the Labour Gazette. 
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Canadian Nemed Chief 
of ILO Division, Geneva 


William Yalden-Thomson, of Toronto, has 
been appointed Chief of the Employer 
Relations Division of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, it has been 
announced by the Director-General, David 
A. Morse. Mr. Thomson will be respon- 
sible for maintaining contacts for the 
world labour organization with employer 
groups in different countries. 

For some years Mr. Thomson has been 
employed with Imperial Oil Limited, 
having started with the company as a 
day labourer. Through successive promo- 
tions, he reached the position of Co- 
ordinator of Labour Relations and Research 
at the company’s head office at Toronto, 
the position which he now vacates. 

During the war Mr. Thomson served 
with the 4th Canadian Division overseas. 
Since then he has attended ILO meetings 
on industrial relations in the petroleum 
industry in various parts of the world, 
as a delegate representing Canadian 
employers. He has also been an active 
member of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


26,000 Persons a Year 
Emigrate from Canada 


A recent paper prepared by _ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics offers for 
the first time a breakdown by age, sex, 
occupation and province of origin of 
emigrants from Canada during the two 
years ending June, 1950. 

Over the last two years, the paper shows, 
about 26,000 persons annually have left 
Canada. About 76 per cent each year went 
to the United States; between 15 and 16 
per cent, to the United Kingdom. 

About 90 per cent of the men and about 
60 per cent of the women who emigrated 
had been gainfully employed. : 

The age group in which most of the 
working force is found—the 20-64 group— 
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supplied about 70 per cent of the emigrants, 
although only about 55 per cent of the 
whole population are in this age group. 
About 38 per cent of the emigrants were 
aged 20 to 34, about 22 per cent were 
aged 35 to 49, and about 10 per cent were 
aged 50 to 64. 


Among the men emigrants, the largest 
group had worked in manufacturing occu- 
pations and included such skilled trades- 
men as mechanics and repairmen, machin- 
ists and tool die makers. The next 
largest group came from professional ser- 
vice, i.e., doctors, engineers, teachers, 
artists and scientists. ‘These two groups 
make up 40 per cent of the gainfully- 
employed male emigrants, although they 
account for only 20 per cent of the coun- 
iry’s population. 

Of the gainfully-occupied women, 84 per 
cent were in three occupational groups: 
clerical, professional service and personal 
service, in that order. More than 10 per 
cent of all gainfully-occupied female 
emigrants were graduate nurses. 


The number leaving Canada in the 12 
months ending June, 1950, was 23,764, a 
drop of 4,300 from the previous year. 


The largest proportion of the emigrants, 
about 444 per cent, came from Ontario. 
About 19 per cent came from British 
Columbia, 14 per cent from Quebec, slightly 
more than five per cent from Alberta and 
Manitoba, and a little less than four per 
cent from Saskatchewan. The Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland together 
supplied about seven per cent of the 
emigrants. 


Average U.S. Income 
Highest in History 


Americans averaged an income of $1,436 
for each man, woman and child in 1950, 
the United States Commerce Department 
has announced. This average represented 
a gain of $116, or 9 per cent, over 1949; 
it was the highest dollar total in history. 


The Commerce Department arrived at 
its average by taking total individual 
income payments and dividing by the 
total population. Total individual income 
includes dividends, interest, landlords’ in- 
comes, profits of owners of unincorporated 
business, ete., as well as wages and salaries. 

The total flow of income to _ indi- 
viduals in’ the United States was a record 
$217,000,000,000, a gain of 11 per cent over 
1949. The increase in the average income 
was less because of the gain in population. 


Two More Monographs 
On Occupations Printed 


Two more numbers in the series “Cana- 
dian Occupations” have been published by 
the Department of Labour. They deal 
with occupations in the mining industry 
and in the foundry industry. 

Each is issued in two forms, a mono- 
graph, or booklet, intended for the use of 
those concerned with the guidance of the 
young, and a pamphlet for the young 
people themselves. The pamphlet contains 
the same material as the monograph, but 
in simpler form. Both French and English 
versions have been published. 

Further publications in the series which 
are now being prepared deal with the 
electronics industry, forge shop occupa- 
tions, and tool and die makers. At present 
in draft form are monographs on draughts- 
men and welders. Publications on the 
baking industry and non-professional 
hospital staffs are well advanced. 

Enquiries for these publications should 
be addressed to the Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


38,000 Dwelling Units 
Completed by Mid-year 


On June 30, dwelling units under con- 
struction in Canada numbered _ 58,615, 
according to a report on residential con- 
struction published. by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In the first six 
months of the year, 38,694 units were 
completed. 

Of the number under construction, 1,780 
were in Newfoundland, 148 in Prince 
Edward Island, 2,243 in Nova Scotia, 770 
in New Brunswick, 15,133 in Quebec, 23,028 
in Ontario, 2,412 in Manitoba, 1,635 in 
Saskatchewan, 6,040 in Alberta and 5,426 
in British Columbia. 

Of the number completed between 
January 1 and June 30, 469 were in New- 
foundland, 223 in Prince Edward Island, 
904 in Nova Scotia, 515 in New Bruns- 
wick, 11,486 in Quebec, 16,962 in Ontario, 
1217 in Manitoba, 565 in Saskatchewan, 
2,850 in Alberta, and 3,503 in British 
Columbia. 

In the first six months of 1950, dwelling 
units completed numbered 35,968. Units 
under construction at June 30 last year 
totalled 63,634. 

Rental units completed under the man- 
agement of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation during the first six months of 


1951 totalled 1,902, all one-family detiched 
dwellings. A one-family detached dwelling 
is defined as a one-family house open on 
all four sides, ie. not joined to other 
buildings. 

Location of these houses is as follows: 
56 in Newfoundland, $6 in Prince Edward 
Island, 155 in Nova Scotia, 84 in New 
Brunswick, 28 in Quebec, 624 in Ontario, 
186 in Manitoba, 93 in Saskatchewan, 267 
in Alberta, and 313 in British Columbia. 


Rearmament Requires 
Labour Trensfer in U.K. 


Within the next two years, more than 
half a million British workers will have to 
transfer from civilian production to defence 
work, the Treasury has indicated in its 
monthly publication Bulletin for Industry. 


“Tt is clear that the demands of rearm- 
ament will have to be met by a rearrange- 
ment of the labour force rather than an 
increase,” the bulletin stated. 


When the transfer is made, more than 
one million persons, about five per cent 
of Britain’s total labour force, will be 
employed in munitions manufacture. In 
the middle of 1950, fewer than half a 
million British workers were employed in 
defence production. When the rearmament 
program is at its peak in 1953-54, the 
number of workers will be more than 
doubled, the Treasury said. 

The labour force, however, is increasing 
but slightly. Labour shortages are occur- 
ring in coal mining, on the railways and 
for skilled defence work, the bulletin 
reported. 


AFL President Urges 
Bigger Voice for Labour 


William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labour, called on the United 
States Government to give labour a greater 
part in the defence program and a stronger 
voice in the determination of defence and 
international policies, when he spoke at a 
recent luncheon in New York. 

“Our people are especially inspired and 
capable of doing the job that must be 
done to save the world from another 
destructive war,” Mr. Green said. “Given 
the opportunity, labour can help to solve 
such grave problems as emigration from 
over-populated areas and the improvement 
of antiquated production methods.” 
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One-Third of Workers 
In Britain are Women 


One-third of the 20 million wage-earners 
in Britain are women, of whom four out 


of every 10—not counting widows—are 
married. 

Great Britain’s labour force at the end 
of May, 1950, included approximately 


2,850,000 married women employees, accord- 
ing to information released by the Min- 
istry of Labour and National Service. This 
figure represents about 40 per cent of all 
female employees and about one-quarter of 
all married women in the country. The 
proportion was highest in the 40-44 age 
groups. 

An estimate, based on a sample survey, 
places the number of persons, 15 years of 
age and over, in paid employment at 
20,650,000. 

A study of the age distribution shows 
that of the 13,700,000 male employees, the 
numbers in the age groups 15 to 19 were 
relatively low because many were still at 
school and because of national service 
(conscription). The highest figures were 
in the age groups 28 to 30, reflecting the 
high birth rate after the first World War. 
The smaller population and the effects of 
retirement and _ disability account for 
reduced figures at the higher ages. At the 
pensionable age of 65, there were 91,000 in 
paid employment; at 70 and over, 161,000. 

The proportion of male employees under 
20 was highest in those manufacturing 
industries for which deferment of national 
service is granted, and in the distributive 
trades, in which a number of boys take 
temporary work on leaving school. In 
general, the industries employing the 
highest proportion under 40 years of age 
were building and contracting, manufacture 
of precision instruments, and non-metal- 
liferous mining products. Over 40, the 
highest proportions were found in public 
administration, textiles, and miscellaneous 
services. At 65 years of age and over, the 
proportion was highest in the category 
miscellaneous services, which includes the 
catering industry and domestic service. 

The age distribution of female employees 
(estimated at 6,950,000) shows a quite 
different pattern. From the ages 15 to 19 
there was a progressive increase but there- 
after, up to age 40, the numbers steadily 
declined, due mainly to retirement on 
marriage. The somewhat higher figures in 
the age groups 40 to 46 are attributed to 
the resumption of paid employment by 
married women after their children had 
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grown up. From then on, the figures 
steadily declined each year to 275,000 for 
all women at the pensionable age of 60 and 
over. At 70 years of age and over, there 
were 35,000 still in paid employment. 

The proportion of women under 20 was 
highest in the paper, printing, and clothing 
industries, the distributive trades, and bank- 
ing and finance. The proportion of women 
60 years of age and over did not show 
much divergence from the average of 3:9 
per cent in any industry, except miscel- 
laneous services where the proportion was 
7-7 per cent. In all industries and ser- 
vices combined, about 64 per cent of the 
women employed were under 40. 


Conscription of Labour 
Begins in East Germany 


Beginning September 1, registration of 
all East Germans competent to handle jobs 
in industry was begun. Those affected 
are males between 14 and 65 years of age 
and females between 15 and 50 years. 

Mothers are exempt only if they have 
a child less than six years old or two 
or more children less than 15. Others 
exempt include’ students, independent 
hand-workers and members of the “free 
professions”. 

The registration is being carried out 
under the provisions of a law which 
compels workers to accept any assignment 
issued. Individual workmen may thus be 
shipped to any community requiring addi- 


tional manpower, regardless of how such’ 


orders may disrupt family life. 


1951 Canada Year Book 
Fs Now Available 


The 1951 edition of the Canada Year 
Book is now available. 


This volume is the official statistical 
annual of the country and contains data 
on the physiography, history, population, 
education, national accounts, production, 
trade, transportation, finance—in fact, every 
important subject that has a bearing on 
the national economy. 

The current edition, containing 1,300 
pages, has been thoroughly revised. Its 31 
chapters include the latest material avail- 
able at press time. Nine maps and 39 
diagrams have been inserted. 

Cloth-bound copies of the Year Book 
may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at the price of $3 per copy. - 
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Danish Women’s Union 
Marks 50th Anniversary . 


The Women Workers’ Federation of 
Denmark, only trade union in the world 
made up exclusively of unskilled female 
workers, recently celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. 

The Federation won its first contract in 
1903. Today, with 32,000 members and 90 
affliated locals, it is the fourth largest 
federation affiliated with the Danish Fed- 
eration of Labour. 


New Catholic Catechism 
Hes Section on Labour 


Both labour and management are 
entitled to “suspend work in- order to 
settle their difficulties,” but only “in 


extremely serious cases, after all other 
methods have been tried,” states the new 
Canadian edition of the Catholic catechism, 
being issued this month. 

That is the answer given to a question 
in the second part of the 39th lesson in 
the new catechism, which is devoted to 
the duties of employees and employers. 
The catechism was drawn up by a com- 
mission appointed by the bishops and 
archbishops of the ecclesiastical provinces 
of Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa. 

The catechism recommends the setting 
up of Catholic syndicates of employees and 
associations of employers. 

Text of the questions 
concerning labour-management 
follows :— 

What does God’s fourth commandment 
direct employees to do? God’s fourth 
commandment directs employees to respect 
the person and property of their employers, 
to work conscientiously and to observe 
their labour contract. 

What does God’s fourth commandment 
direct employers to do? God’s fourth 
commandment directs employers to respect 
the person of their employees, as well as 
their freedom of association and _ their 
_ labour contract, to pay them a family wage 
and to facilitate the carrying out of their 
religious duties. 

What must cmployees and employers 
do to settle their difficulties? They must 
make use of all honest and peaceful means 
at their disposal. 

What is the best way to ensure justice 
and charity between employees and em- 
ployers? By forming Catholic associations 
or syndicates of employees and employers. 
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When are employees and employers 
entitled to suspend work to settle their 
difficullies? In extremely serious cases, 
after all other methods have been tried. 


British Workers Regain 
Freedom to Strike 


With the repeal of a wartime regulation 
that made most strikes illegal, British 
strikers are free to strike for the first time 
in more than 11 years. 


The National Arbitration Order, drawn 
up in the summer of 1940 when German 
armies were at Britain’s gates, was repealed 
August 14. To replace it a new Industrial 
Disputes Order has been passed. 


The regulation required employers and 
unions to report disputes to the Ministry 
of Labour. For 21 days afterwards, they 
were then forbidden to take any further 
action. Only if the Minister had -made 
no move to settle the dispute by the end 
of this period could workers legally strike 
or employers legally lock out their 
employees. 

The Minister of Labour could either 
intervene himself in three-sided negotia- 
tions or refer the dispute to an arbitra- 
tion tribunal appointed by him from among _ 
panels of workers’ and employers’ repre- 
sentatives and of independent persons. 
Once the dispute had been referred to 
arbitration, both sides had to accept the 
tribunal’s verdict. 

In the 11 years during which the regu- 
lation was in effect, more than 4,000 cases 
were referred to the Minister. The 
majority were settled by conciliation, only 
40 per cent by a tribunal award. 

The new Order removes the restriction 
on strikes and lockouts. It also estab- 
lishes an Industrial Disputes Tribunal on — 
ihe same tripartite basis as the National 
Arbitration Tribunal which it replaces. 


Disputes about wages or conditions of 
employment may now be reported to the 
Minister only by those trade unions or 
employers’ organizations which habitually 
take part in the voluntary settlement of 
wages and conditions in the industry con- 
cerned. The Minister, after he has satis- 
fied himself that this machinery has been 
fully used, will refer the dispute to the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal; but he has 
the discretion to refuse to refer a dispute 
to the Tribunal if a stoppage of work, or 
action which constitutes a substantial 
breach of an existing agreement, is taking 
place. 
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18 European Countries 
Plan Production Boost 


The 18 members of the MEHuropean 
Marshall Plan Council have agreed to 
attempt to increase their industrial produc- 
tion by 25 per cent in order to meet their 
defence requirements and to improve living 
standards. This was announced following 
a Council meeting in Paris. 

When making the announcement, Dirk 
U. Stikker, Netherlands Foreign Minister 
and Council chairman, said :— 

“Faced with new problems, new demands, 
the 18 ministers speaking for Europe, and 
inspired by what we have achieved in the 
past, are inaugurating a new effort. Over 
the next few years we will work together 
as we have worked in the past to achieve 
a further expansion of the European 
economy which alone can give us the 
strength needed to meet the demands of 
the times.” 

The representatives expressed confidence 
that Europe could be successful in looking 
to its defence needs and at the same time 
raise living standards and make social 
justice more real than it had been. 

During the last three years, with the aid 
of the Marshall Plan, Europe has increased 
its productivity by 25 per cent. 


Will Seek Comparability 
of Accident Statistics 


A project designed to serve a useful 
purpose in accident prevention work was 
considered recently at a federal-provincial 
conference in Toronto, arranged by the 
Federal Department of Labour and the 
Association of Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of Canada. 

. Purpose of the Conference, held August 
26, was to study ways and means of pro- 
viding national and provincial tabulations 
of industrial accidents on a comparable 
basis. 

Such statistics would provide information 
concerning the extent, causes and severity 
of industrial accidents. In addition to 
supplying a more realistic basis for acci- 
dent prevention work such information 
would be helpful in the formulation of 
policies dealing with the rehabilitation and 
placement of handicapped workers. It 
would also throw light on one of the 
important causes of time loss in industry, 
as compared with other factors for which 
information is available. 

The conference in Toronto had to con- 
sider the problem that, although many of 
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the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards already compile statistics 
on accidents, many of these are not at 
present comparable, since the various 
Boards classify industries in different ways, 
and also differ from one another in their 
ways of classifying the causes of industrial 
accidents, the nature of the injury, and 
other factors. Such differences have arisen 
from the varying administrative needs of 
the provincial Boards. 

Following discussion of this problem, the 
conference decided to try at first to secure 
comparability of accident statistics in a 
limited number of industries, with a view 
to expanding the program later if possible. 
The industries selected are mining, lumber- 
ing and pulp and paper, construction and 
meatpacking. The Economics and Research 
Branch of the Federal Department of 
Labour will collate the information sup- 
plied by the provincial boards, with 
co-operation from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on certain aspects of the program. 


This project was approved by the Annual 
Convention of the Association of Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, which followed 
the federal-provincial meeting. 


Introduces Amendment 
To Taft-Hartley Act 


Senator Taft has introduced into the 
United States Congress a bill (8.1959) to 
amend the National Labour Relations Act 
(Taft-Hartley Act). 


The Bill is designed to clarify the situa- 
tion which has resulted from the National 
Labour Relations Board’s reversal of its 
ruling that a union shop agreement was 
not lawfully made because the CIO’s 
national officers had not filed non- 
Communist affidavits at the time the union 
shop clause was originally approved by a 
majority of the employees. 


Purpose of the Bill is to insure the 
validity of union shop contracts and to 
obviate any need for new NLRB elec- 
tions. It would allow 30 per cent of 
the members of a union to ask for an 
election on the question of invalidating 
a union shop agreement. Invalidation 
would be determined by a simple majority 
vote. 

An estimated 4,700 established bargain- 
ing relationships were jeopardized when 
the NLRB invalidated CIO union-shop 
clauses consummated before December 22, 
1949, the date CIO officials finally signed 
non-Communist affidavits. 


60 Million Employed 
in United States 


Civilian employment in the United 
States averaged 60,200,000 in the first half 
of 1951, according to President Truman’s 
mid-year economic report. In June, 
61,800,000 persons were at work, an 
increase of 300,000 over June, 1950. 


Non-agricultural employment, which in- 
creased 800,000 in the first two months of 
the year, then remained steady, in June 
was at a level of 53,800,000 workers. 


During the first six months of 1951, 
unemployment averaged only slightly more 
than 2,000,000, a reduction of almost 
2,000,000 from the number for the first six 
months of 1950: 3,900,000. 


Asian Workers’ Housing 
Topic of ILO Report 


The bulk of workers’ housing in Asian 
countries today is overcrowded and 
unsanitary. This creates a problem of 
immediate urgency for public authorities, 
states a paper prepared by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

(The report was first presented at the 
Second Session of the ILO Asian Advisory 
Committee in Bandung, Indonesia, in 
December, 1950.) 

The critical housing situation stems 
largely from the growth of population out- 
pacing housing construction during the past 
decades, the paper explains. In large 
cities, the disparity between population 
and housing has been aggravated by the 
large movement of population to urban 
centres from rural areas as well as the 
severe shortage of building materials and 
high construction costs. 

These conditions have been complicated 
in some areas by extensive war destruc- 
tion and the influx of refugees. 

Certain principles are suggested by the 
ILO paper as a basis for workers’ housing 
programs. Firstly, “minimum standards 
aimed at should be immediately practi- 
cable.” Secondly, “an attempt should be 
made to evolve a type of housing suitable 
to the climatic conditions of each region 
and to make maximum use of locally 
available materials.” Thirdly, “there should 
be maximum utilization of the workers’ 
own labour, through the self-help prin- 
ciple, in building his house and main- 
taining it in good repair.” 

In the immediate future, continues the 
paper, neither the private housing market 
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nor business enterprises will likely be in 
a position to provide improved workers’ 
housing. 

“The stage has thus clearly been reached 
when the State in the Asian countries will 
be bound to assume an increasing share 
of responsibility for improving the housing 
conditions of the workers.” 

The Asian Advisory Committee there- 
upon proposed that each government 
should prescribe by law minimum accept- 
able standards for all housing. Within 
the limits of their abilities, Government, 
employers and workers should all offer 
assistance. 

In addition, the Committee agreed that 
the ILO should make a study of the 
existing arrangements for construction of 
workers’ housing in the different coun- 
tries. The Committee recommended to the 
Governing Body that the ILO, in collabora- 
tion with the United Nations and other 
specialized agencies, provide technical assis- 
tance in experimenting with new types and 


. methods of construction. 


At the 114th Session of the Governing 
Body in March 1951, the Committees’ 
proposals for ILO technical assistance for 
housing were referred to the Technical 
Assistance Committee for examination and 
report. The Director-General stated his 
intention of taking action to give effect 
to the above proposals regarding existing 
arrangements for the construction of 
workers’ houses in Asia. 


UNESCO Will Promote 
Workers’ Education 


The sixth conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, held this year in Paris, 
voted to establish a workers’ education 
centre, exchange of workers and fellowships 
for workers. 

A workers’ education centre will be oper- 
ated by UNESCO for three months during 
the summer or early fall of 1952. Its 
purpose will be to train specialists in, and 
to improve methods of, workers’ education. 

The program for exchange of workers is 
to be implemented in close collaboration 
with the International Labour Office. It 
is proposed that individual and group 
travel grants be awarded through appro- 
priate international workers’ organizations. 

The 1952 program calls for the provision 
and administration of 10 UNESCO fellow- 
ships for qualified worker candidates for 
the pursuit of special studies abroad. 
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TUC Urges 5-Point Plan 
To Halt Rising Costs 


A five-point plan to halt the rising cost 
of living was recommended by Britain’s 
Trades Union Congress at its annual con- 
ference last month. : 

A resolution passed by the conference 
urged :— 

1. Wider and more effective control of 
prices of home-produced goods. 

2. Reconsideration of government policy 
that subsidies on food must be frozen at 
the present ceiling. 

3. An investigation into the methods and 
costs of distribution. 

4. More effective control of profits. 

5. Removal of the sales tax from house- 
hold necessities. 


In another resolution the TUC declared 
that one practicable way to cut living costs 
is state control of marketing and distribu- 
tion of essential goods. 


Co-operatives’ Business 
at Reeord Level in 1950 


Co-operative business organizations in 
Canada marked fifty years of progress by 
reporting the largest volume of co- 
operative business transacted in Canada in 
any one year, the Economic Division of 
the Department of Agriculture reports. 

During the twelve months ended July 31, 
1950, the total business of the 2,951 asso- 
ciations which reported to the Economics 
Division amounted to $1,039,837,258, an 
increase of $38,399,268 over the previous 


year’s total. Sales of farm products 
accounted for $803,638,962, with Saskat- 
chewan reporting the largest volume. 


According to the report, it is estimated 
that Canadian co-operatives handled 35-2 
per cent of the farm produce entering 
commercial trade, compared with an esti- 
mated 32-9 per cent in 1949. 

While co-operative purchasing constitutes 
a relatively small proportion of the total 
Canadian co-operative business, merchan- 
dise sales have shown a steady increase 
each year. In 1950, the volume of 
merchandise and supplies sold amounted to 
$206,082,408—more than 20 per cent of the 
year’s volume of co-operative business, and 
7-7 per cent over the 1949 total. 

Fishermen’s co-operatives’ marketed fish 
and fish products to the value of $13,835,942, 
and sold supplies and merchandise amount- 
ing to $2,906,953. 
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The aggregate membership is shown as 
1,337,889. This figure, however, may con- 
tain some duplications, it is pointed out, 
since a member may belong to more than 
one association. 

Quebec province had the greatest number 
of co-operative associations but dropped to 
fifth place in membership. The Prairie 
Provinces, with the large membership of 
the three wheat pools, led all provinces 
in numbers of members, with Saskat- 
chewan first, Alberta second, and Manitoba 
third. 

The combined assets of all co-operative 
marketing and purchasing associations at 
the end of the year was $254,478,777, with 
Saskatchewan leading, followed by Quebec. 
This was an increase of $174 million over 
the 1949 figure. 


Wave of Lebour Unrest 
Forecast in Europe 


“A great wave of labour unrest in the 
immediate future” in Western Europe is 
forecast in a staff memorandum prepared 
for policy officials of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. Gains for the 
Communists and a reduction of rearma- 


ment objectives will result, the paper 
prophesied. 
The memorandum described Western 


Europe’s difficulty as one of raw material 
shortages resulting in reduced industrial 
production, fewer goods available for con- 
sumption and inevitable higher prices. 
Further inroads in “already dangerously 
low standards of living” were predicted as 
a result of the rearmament effort. 


Smaller Share of Income 
Spent on Clothes in U.S. 


Americans are now spending a smaller 
share of their income on clothing than in 
any year since 1929, when such records 
were first kept, according to a United 
States Commerce Department report. 


Since 1929 Americans generally had been 
spending somewhat over 10 per cent of 
their personal income on clothing. Now 
spending for clothes has dropped to 8-5 
per cent of all disposable personal income, 
according to Commerce Department figures 
for the three months ending June 30. In 
the first quarter of the year, apparel sales 
accounted for 9:4 per cent of personal 
income. 
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CBRE Repudiates Merger 
With Seamen’s Union 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL) has repudiated a merger with the 
National Seamen’s Association of Canada, 
announced earlier by H. M. McMaster, 
co-founder and president of the NSAC. 

A statement issued by A. R. Mosher, 
CBRE president, said that while Mosher 
had “offered to accept transfer of such 
members of McMaster’s organization as 
signed individual application cards for 
membership in the CBRE, this could not 
in any way be regarded as amalgamation. 
The executive board has now decided to 
refuse to consider any application from 
Capt. McMaster or any of his member- 
ship.” 

The NSAC, founded in 1933, claims a 
membership of between 3,500 and 4,000. 


U.S. Reports Big Gain 
In Productivity in 1950 


The biggest gain in man-hour output 
since the Second World War occurred 
during 1950 in the United States, according 
to a report by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labour, of a study of 26 industries. 

The Bureau’s studies showed that the 
output rate went up in 24 of these indus- 
tries from 1949 to 1950; in nine of them 
the increases were 10 per cent or more, 
running up to 22 per cent in the beehive 
coke industry. 

Output per man-hour, or productivity, 
refers only to the relationship between the 
quantity of goods produced, or amount of 
service given, and the man-hours expended. 

As the Bureau’s statistics refer to specific 
industries, they cannot be used for industry 
as a whole. 


U.S. Work Injuries Rise 
In Number, Frequency 


Work injuries in manufacturing in the 
United States rose both in number and 
in relation to man-hours worked, during 
the first quarter of 1951, according to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, United States 
Department of Labour. 

An estimated 110,000 workers suffered 
disabling work injuries during the quarter. 
This is an increase of about 5 per cent 
over the estimate for the preceding quarter 
and 42 per cent over that for the first 
quarter of 1950. 


The bureau said greater employment and 
longer hours of work have contributed to 
these increases. 

More than 400 workers died as a result 
of injuries during the first quarter of 1951 
and 5,600 others suffered permanent body 
impairment. More than 2,200,000 man-days 
were lost because of injuries during this 
period. The value of wage losses alone 
amounted to approximately $22 million. 


U.S. Employment Service 
Recruits Skilled Labour 


The United States Employment Service 
placed 130,000 “key” and “scarce” workers 
in jobs in the year following the outbreak 
of the Korean war, according to the United 
States Department of Labour. 

The placements were made through the 
federal-state labour clearance system under 
the direction of the public employment 
service. In effect, the clearance system 


. recruits skilled workers in one locality for 


key jobs in another. 

One object of the nation-wide clearance 
system is to abolish competition for skilled 
workers. 


Details of West German 
Co-determination Given 


The new “principle of co-determination” 
in the coal, iron and steel industries of 
the Federal Republic of Germany is briefly 
described in the August issue of Industry 
and Labour. 

(On April 10, the parliament of the 
Republic passed an Act establishing joint 
operation of these industries by manage- 
ment and employers. The Act is to come 
into effect not later than December 31, 
1951. For further background information, 
see L.G., May, 1951, p. 708, and August, 
1951, p. 1067). 

Under the Act establishing the principle, 
capital and labour will have equal repre- 
sentation on the supervisory boards of 
the companies concerned. Each company, 
moreover, will have a director specially 
responsible for personnel questions. 

Among other powers, as laid down by 
the Joint Stock Companies Act, the super- 
visory board is required to supervise the 
management and business operation ef the 
company. At the general meeting of the 
shareholders, the board reports on these 
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matters. The board also represents the 
company in dealings with the board of 
management which is appointed and may 
be dismissed by the supervisory board in 
accordance with the regulations governing 
joint stock companies. 

The April 10 Act also secures representa- 
tion of workers in other companies not 
classified as joint stock. A provision 
requires that supervisory boards with 
similar powers be established in limited 
hability companies and undertakings in- 
corporated under mining law which operate 
establishments covered by the Act. 

As a rule, each supervisory board is 
composed of 11 members, namely four 
shareholders’ representatives with one in- 
dependent member; four workers’ repre- 
sentatives with one independent member; 
and one independent member (the 
“eleventh member”). 

In practice, the four shareholder repre- 
sentatives and their independent will be 
elected by the electoral body (general 
meeting of shareholders). The four 
workers’ representatives with their inde- 
pendent will be selected on the basis of 
proposals made by the works councils and 
trade unions. The eleventh member will 
be appointed by a special procedure in- 
volving, primarily, an absolute majority 
vote by the other members of the board. 
In case of disagreement, provision is made 
for mediation and appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 


ITU to Publish Dailies 
In Nine U.S. Cities 


The International Typographical Union 
(AFL) is planning to edit, publish and 


sell tabloid-size daily newspapers in nine 
United States cities. Four have already 
begun publication. 

The union asserts that it has entered the 
newspaper publishing field to provide com- 
petition in communities where newspaper 
monopolies exist and to prove that a paper 
printed by craftsmen excels those produced 
by mechanical means. Others feel, how- 
ever, that the ITU is seeking to provide 
jobs for printers left idle by the increasing 
use of teletypesetters. 

Although published by a union, the ITU 
tabloids will not be “labour papers” in the 
usual sense; they are aimed at the gen- 
eral public. Each bearing the name, The 
Daily News-Digest, the papers will appear 
only five days a week—there will be no 
Saturday or Monday issues. 


Reeruiting of Mexicans 
Permitted by U.S. Bill 


Under the new farm-labour bill recently: 
signed by President Truman, the Secretary 
of Labour is authorized, subject to agree- 
ment with Mexico, to recruit farm workers 
in Mexico. Authority was also given for 
the establishment and operation of recep- 
tion centres in the United States for the 
Mexican workers and for the provision of 
transportation for them. 

The Secretary of Labour will determine 
where the workers are needed, will arrange 
for emergency medical care and assistance 
to workers in negotiating employment con- 
tracts, and will guarantee the wage and 
transportation provisions of the contracts 
by the employers. 


(Concluded from page 1330) 


months of this year was 40 per cent higher than the corresponding period in 
1950. . . . Retail sales in the second quarter increased 12-5 per cent over the 
same period of 1950, but the proportion of both instalment and charge sales 
to the total declined. . . . Department store sales in August were virtually 
unchanged from August, 1950. The value of department store stocks at the 


beginning of August was up 23 per cent over a year earlier. . 


. . Total value 


of construction contracts awarded for 8 months of this year was $1,693,000,000 
compared with $882,000,000 for the same period last year. . . . Foreign trade 
figures for August show a rise of about 36 per cent in both exports and 


imports. 
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ILO Conference Deals with 
Equal Pay, Social Security 
and Industrial Relations 


Convention on equal pay for men and women for work 
of equal value adopted at 34th Session of International 
Labour Conference; 100 conventions have been adopted 


_ The 34th Session of the International Labour Conference, held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, from June 6 to 29, 1951, brought together a record total of 603 
government, employer and worker delegates, representing 60 of the ILO’s 64 


member countries. 


In accordance with the ILO constitution, most of the countries sent 
tripartite delegations, including representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, as well as government members. 


Accomplishments.—A summary of the 
accomplishments of the Conference 
follows :— 

A Convention was adopted on the ques- 
tion of equal pay for men and women 
workers for work of equal value. The 
Convention was supplemented by a 
Recommendation. { 

Recommendations were adopted on 
collective agreements and on voluntary 
conciliation and arbitration. 


A Convention was adopted on 
minimum wage-fixing machinery in agri- 
culture, supplemented by a Recommenda- 
tion. 

The Conference gave first discussion 
(with a view to final decision at next 
year’s session) to a proposed text 
setting forth minimum standards for the 
various aspects of social security. It 
agreed to give first discussion next year 
to the question of advanced standards 
of social security. 

First discussion was also given to a 
proposed Recommendation on co-oper- 
ation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
and to proposed texts on holidays with 
pay in agriculture. 


100th Convention.—The adoption by 

the Conference of two Conventions brought 
to 100 the total of Conventions approved 
by the ILO since its establishment in 1919. 


The total of Recommendations now stands. 


at 92. 


In addition to its work of formulating 
international Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, the Conference carried on its 
customary task of reviewing the way in 
which member countries are applying the 
texts adopted in previous years. 

It devoted twelve plenary sittings to a 
debate on the amnual report of the ILO 
Director-General, David A. Morse. 

It also adopted a budget of $6,224,922 
to finance the ILO’s operations in 1952. 


Canadian Delegation 


Government Delegation.—Delegates: Mr. 
A. MacNamara, C.M.G., Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Department of Labour; Mr. 
Paul Goulet, O.B.E., Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Director of 
the ILO Branch, Department of Labour. 

Adviser and Substitute Delegate: Mr. 
N. F. H. Berlis, Secretary, Permanent 
Delegation of Canada accredited to the 
European Office of the United Nations. 

Advisers: Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Mr. Bernard Wilson, Sec- 
retary, Canada Labour Relations Board; 
Mr. J. W. Willard, Director of Research, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare; Mr. John Mainwaring, Chief, 
Labour Management Division, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Employers’ Delegation.—Delegate: Mr. 
Harry Taylor, O.B.E., National Carbon 
Company. 
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Advisers: Mr. J. H. Brace, O.B.E., 
Vice-President, Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada; Mr. H., W. MacDonnell, 
Manager, Industrial Relations Department, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; Mr. 


A. GC. Ross, Canadian Construction 
Association. 
Workers’ Delegation.—Delegate: Mr. 


Claude Jodoin, Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Advisers: Mr. J. B. Ward, CB.E., 
Secretary, Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods; Mr. F. X. Legare, Vice- 
President, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour; Mr. J. A. White- 
bone, Vice-President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

Provincial Representative Accompanying 
the Delegation: Hon. Antonio Barrette, 
Minister of Labour, Quebec. 


Officers of Conference 


The Conference elected as its President 
Mr. William Rappard, Government Dele- 
gate of Switzerland, and as Vice-Presidents 
—Mr. Jose E. Garcia Aybar, Government 
Delegate (Dominican Republic); Mr. 
Wiliam Gemmill, Employers’ Delegate 
(Union of South Africa), and Mr. Aftab 
Ali, Workers’ Delegate (Pakistan). 

Mr. David A. Morse, Director-General 
of the ILO, acted as Secretary-General 
of the Conference. 


Admission of New Member States 


The Conference increased the number 
of ILO member countries to 64 by voting 
to admit the Federal Republic of Germany. 
It also voted to readmit Japan to member- 
ship, this decision to become effective upon 
its confirmation by the Japanese Diet. 
Shortly before the Conference began, 
Yugoslavia resumed membership after an 
absence of two years. 


Report of Director-General 


A total of 109 speakers took part in the 
debate on the annual report: of the ILO 
Director-General, David A. Morse. The 
report reviewed the major world economic 
and social developments of the past year 
and the work of the ILO. It also con- 
tained a special section, on which speakers 
in the debate were invited to comment, 
dealing with the question of wage policy 
in conditions of full employment. 


The speech delivered by Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara in the debate on this report 
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was printed in full in the July issue of 


the Lasour GAZETTE (pp. 929-931). 


Another participant was Mr. Claude 
Jodoin. Informing the Conference that 
he spoke in the name of over a million 
workers in Canada from the four major 
labour organizations, Mr. Jodoin quoted 
from the brief on price control presented 
by the representatives of those organiza- 
tions to the Prime Minister and members 
of the Canadian Government last winter 
(L.G., April, 1951, p. 448). He also dealt 
with problems of seasonal unemployment, 
social security, and industrial relations. 

In conclusion, he declared that the 
workers of Canada were “very happy to 
participate in the activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization through the 
annual meeting of the Conference. The 
Organization has, since its inception, 
brought a good many improvements all 
over the world,” he said, “and the workers 
of Canada know and believe that in the 
future it will continue to do so. In Canada, 
as in other countries, employers, workers 
and Government occasionally disagree, but 
by and large a spirit of co-operation does 
exist and it is our hope that this great 
country of ours will continue to experience 
such co-operation.” 


The Reply.—tIn his reply to the debate 
on his report, Mr. Morse answered some 
of the points raised in regard to wage- 
price policy. 

With regard to inflation, Mr. Morse 
urged Governments to co-operate through 
relevant international organizations to 
establish some measure of stability in inter- 
national commodity markets. If the nations 
concerned were willing to exercise self- 
restraint in the common interest, and to 
guarantee over a long period a fair income 
to producers, a solution could be found to 
the problems arising from the recent rise 
in the prices of basic materials and 
commodities. 

In the interest, therefore, of reasonable 
stability for the economy as a whole, all 
sections would need to exercise self-restraint 
and be willing, where necessary, to make 
sacrifices of potential sectional advantages. 
Such a policy, however, would have to be 
founded on a genuine co-operation between 
the parties concerned. In particular, if 
workers were to be asked to moderate their 
demands for higher incomes, they would 
need to be convinced that their legitimate 
aspirations to secure a fair share of the 
total product would be met by the adop- 
tion of appropriate policies in such fields 
as prices, taxation and social security. 
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Some inflation, if controlled and moderate, 
might be a reasonable price to pay for 
progress. On the other hand, due weight 
should be given to the desirability, empha- 
sized by some delegates, of reserving some 
part of increasing productivity to effect a 
reduction of prices for the benefit of those 
whose incomes were relatively stable in 
terms of money. 


Equal Remuneration for Men and Women 


Perhaps the most controversial item on 
the agenda of the 1951 Conference was the 
question of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value. 

This question had been given first discus- 
sion at the 1950 Conference, at which time 
a considerable measure of agreement had 
been reached. 

The most important decision the 1951 
Conference had to make was on the form 
of the international regulations. It had to 
decide whether to adopt a Convention on 
the general principles of equal pay, supple- 
mented by a Recommendation on methods 
of application, or a single Recommendation 
covering both parts. 

The workers’ group favoured the first 
alternative, the employers’ group’ the 
second. The Canadian Government, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Commonwealth governments, and several 
others favoured a single Recommendation. 
They pointed out the great diversity 
between countries in methods of wage 
determination and in economic and social 
conditions. The British delegate in par- 
ticular argued that very few governments 
would be in a position to ratify an equal 
pay Convention, and that such a Conven- 
tion would thus be a failure. 


In Favour.—Governments which favoured 
a Convention, however, argued that certain 
countries would be able to ratify in the 
near future, and that others would use the 
Convention as a guide for progressive 
action, looking towards ratification when 
national conditions made such action 
appropriate. 

Since the subject matter of the Conven- 
tion is almost entirely within the jurisdiction 
of the provincial rather than the federal 
authorities, the Canadian Government posi- 
tion was reached only after consultation 
with the provinces in advance of the Con- 
ference. Most were of the opinion that the 
matter of equal pay was more appropriate 
for collective bargaining than for legisla- 
tion, and that a Recommendation would be 
preferable to a Convention. 

After lengthy debate in both committee 
and plenary session, the Conference decided 
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* states that 


to put the regulations in the form of a 
Convention and Recommendation rather 


than a single Recommendation. The vote 


in committee on this issue (as to the form 
of the Regulations) was 59 to 39 with four 
abstentions; in plenary session it was 103 
to 68, with 8 abstentions. The Canadian 
Government in each case voted for a single 
Recommendation. 

The substance of the international regu- 
lations gave rise to other differences of 
opinion. The text of the Convention con- 
sists of four articles. The first contains 
definitions. “Remuneration” is taken to 
mean the basic wage plus any additional 
emoluments whatsoever paid by the 
employer to the worker and arising out of 
his employment; and “equal remuneration 
for men and women workers for work of 
equal value” is declared to refer to “rates 
of remuneration established without dis- 
crimination as to sex”. 

The second article sets forth the obliga- 
tion of the Member State to promote the 
application to all workers of the equal pay 
principle, and “in so far as is consistent 
with methods in operation for determining 
rates of remuneration”, to ensure its 
application. 


Application.—The principle may be 


applied by means of:— 
(a) national laws or regulations; 


(b) legally established or recognized 
machinery for wage determination; 


(c) collective agreements between em- 
ployers and workers; or 


(d) a combination of these various 

means, 

The third article calls for the use of job 
appraisal methods as a means of assisting 
in the implementation of equal pay. It 
differential rates between 
workers which correspond, regardless of sex, 
to objectively determined differences in the 
work to be performed, are not to be con- 
sidered as being contrary to the equal pay 
principle. 

The fourth article calls for co-operation 
with employers’ and workers’ organizations 
for the purpose of giving effect to the 
provisions of the Convention. 

The Recommendation which supplements 
the Convention sets forth the obligation of 
governments to apply the equal pay prin- 
ciple to their own employees. As regards 
industry generally, it suggests that govern- 
ments can help implement the principle by 
action in regard to minimum wage legisla- 
tion, industries operated under public 
ownership or control, and work executed 
under the terms of public contracts. It 
also suggests legislation for the general 


application of equal pay. It lists a number 
of possible measures for raising the pro- 
ductive efficiency of women workers, where 
necessary, such as giving them equal access 
with men to facilities for vocational guid- 
ance, training and placement, and provid- 
ing welfare services to meet the needs of 
those with family responsibilities. 


When the Convention came before the 
Conference for final consideration, it was 
adopted by a vote of 105 to 33, with 40 
abstentions. The workers’ group, and a 
majority of government delegates, voted in 
favour of the Convention; most employers, 
however, voted against it. Many govern- 
ments, including the Canadian, abstained, 
their position being that they favoured the 
substance of the international regulations 
and therefore would not vote against the 
text, but that they were opposed to its 
adoption in the form of a Convention, and 
therefore would not vote for it. 


The Recommendation was adopted by 
146 votes to 18, with 19 abstentions. The 
Canadian Government was among those 
voting in its favour, and only a minority 
of the employers’ group voted against it. 


Social Security 


From time to time, in past years, the 
International Labour Organization has 
adopted Conventions on many of the 
branches of social security which, in turn, 
were ratified by some of the member 
countries. However, ratification of these 
Conventions was not forthcoming from 
several of the member countries and upon 
investigation it was found that the reasons 
for failure to ratify were, in large measure, 
due to the fact that the standards estab- 
lished in some of the Conventions were 
beyond the ability, financial and otherwise, 
of some of the countries to adopt. Further- 
more, techniques have changed in some 
branches of social security, thus making 
some sections of these Conventions partly 
obsolete. 

Accordingly, to meet this situation, it 
was decided that there should be promul- 
gated some general scheme involving the 
whole social security field, which would be 
in terms sufficiently flexible and reason- 
able to be an acceptable guide even to 
slightly developed countries. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the views 
of member countries on the extent to which 
existing standards should be modified, if at 
all, the Social Security Section of the 
International Labour Office, in consultation 
with the Committee of Social Security 
Experts, prepared a draft questionnaire on 


the problems involved, which the Office 
circulated to the member countries. The 
prevailing views contained in the replies 
made formed the basis for the draft pro- 
posals which were placed before the 1951 
ILO Conference. 


Branches Dealt With.—The proposals 
deal with the branches of social security 
which provide :— 

(a) medical benefits; (b) sickness allow- 
ances; (c) unemployment allowances; 
(d) old-age pensions or allowances; 
(e) medical benefits, sickness allowances, 
invalidity pensions or allowances, and 
survivors’ pensions or allowances, in case 
of employment injury; (f) family allow- 


ances; (g) medical benefits in case of 
maternity, and maternity allowances; 
(h) invalidity pensions or allowances; 


(i) survivors’ pensions or allowances. 

They set forth standards in regard to 
persons protected, conditions for right to 
benefits, content or rate of benefits, dura- 
tion of benefits, and standards regarding 
various administrative problems. 

Special provision is made for the posi- 
tion of federal states in regard to the 
aspects of social security which fall within 
provincial rather than federal jurisdiction. 
In order for a federal state to comply with 
a Convention on social security, it must 
satisfy itself that two-thirds of the prov- 
inces are conforming with the matters fall- 
ing within their jurisdiction at the time of 
ratification. 


Objection Overruled.—The proposals 
were considered by a Committee on Social 
Security. A preliminary objection was 
taken by the employers’ group to certain of 
them, on the ground that they were designed 
to cover elements of the population—for 
example independent workers—alleged to be 
of no concern to the ILO. After hearing 
the views of the Office’s Legal Advisor, a 
vote was taken and the objections were not 
sustained. 

The proposals provide for minimum 
standards of social security as well as for 
the more advanced. Several amendments 
of basic importance to the minimum 
standards were adopted by the committee. 
The scope of the branch covering medical 
care was considerably reduced. Instead of 
covering all residents (which in a federal 
state would mean all residents in two- 
thirds of the provinces) for the contin- 
gencies (general practitioner care, hospital 
care and essential pharmaceutical supplies), 
the scope was limited to classes of gain- 
fully occupied persons constituting not less 
than 20 per cent of the population. 
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The scale of cash benefits for all branches 
in the minimum standard dealing with 
income maintenance, was reduced from 50 
per cent to 40 per cent in the case of 
sickness allowance, unemployment insur- 
ance, maternity allowance, temporary inca- 
pacity allowance (employment injury) ; and 
from 40 per cent to 30 per cent in the 
ease of old-age allowance, invalidity allow- 
ance (general), total permanent incapacity 
allowance in the case of employment injury 
and survivors’ allowance. This amendment 
supported the view previously taken by 
Canada in reply to the questionnaire. 

The proposals came before the Com- 
mittee for first consideration and the 
Committee considered only minimum 
standards, as time did not permit con- 
sideration of the advanced standards. 

The Committee recommended that the 
whole matter be placed on next year’s 
agenda and the Conference approved the 
recommendation. 


Industrial Relations 


The 34th Conference continued the work 
of previous Conferences in the field of 
Industrial Relations, details of which have 
been reported in the Lasour Gazette for 
past years. 

During the 1851 Session the Conference 
gave second discussion and adopted Recom- 
mendations with respect to (1) Collective 
Agreements and (2) Voluntary Conciliation 
and Arbitration. In addition, a first discus- 
sion took place on the subject of co-opera- 
tion at the Level of the Undertaking, with 
conclusions being adopted for discussion 
during the 1952 Conference. 

The Recommendations and Conclusions 
adopted were, in general, of a flexible 
nature, being drafted so that the variations 
in practice existing in each country with 
respect to collective bargaining and co- 
operation might be taken into account by 
the national authorities in implementing 
Recommendations. This was a practical 
recognition by the Conference that in some 
countries the approach to such matters was 
by agreement between parties while in other 
countries there was dependence upon law 
or regulations in such arrangements. 


Collective Agreements.—The Recom- 
mendation on Collective Agreements con- 
tains provisions for collective bargaining 
machinery to negotiate or assist in the 
negotiation of collective agreements, such 
machinery to be determined by agreement 
between parties or by national laws or 
regulations. The definition and binding 
effects of collective agreements were set 
forth in the Recommendation and, despite 
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opposition of the employers’ group in 
Committee, the Recommendation provided 
for the extension of collective agreements, 
subject to certain conditions, to employers 
and workers ‘within the “industrial and 
territorial scope of the agreement”. Pro- 
vision was made that the interpretation of 
collective agreements should be submitted 
to an appropriate procedure for settle- 
ment, and that the supervision of the 
application of collective agreements should 
be insured by the parties to agreements 
themselves or by law. 

In plenary session, the text dealing with 
Collective Agreements was adopted by a 
vote of 152 to 0, with 29 abstentions. The 
Canadian Government voted in favour of 
the text. 


Voluntary Conciliationw—The Recom- 
mendation concerning Voluntary Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, adopted in Committee 
following a short discussion, contained sub- 
stantially those provisions adopted as con- 
clusions at the 1950 Conference. Only two 
important amendments were made in Com- 
mittee, one to the effect that more flexi- 
bility in conciliation procedure be provided 
and the other to the effect that the right 
to strike be not limited in any way by 
the provisions of the Recommendation. 

As adopted, the Recommendation pro- 
vided that voluntary conciliation machinery 
should be available to assist in the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes, 
that, where constituted on a joint basis, such 
machinery should include equal representa- 
tion of employers and workers; that the 
procedure should be free of charge and 
expeditious; that the parties should be 
encouraged to abstain from strikes and 
lockouts during the procedure, and that, if 
a dispute has been submitted to arbitration 
by consent of all parties, the latter should 
abstain from strikes and lockouts while the’ 
arbitration was in progress and should 
accept the arbitration award. 

The Recommendation was adopted in 
plenary session by a vote of 176 to 0, with 
2 abstentions. 


Co-operation.—W ith respect to Co-oper- 
ation, the Committee of the Conference 
found time only to consider the subject at 
the level of the undertaking, and only a 
general discussion of the text prepared by 
the Office took place. An amendment pro- 
posed by the Government Members of the 
United Kingdom and the Union of South 
Africa, which in reality was an alternative 
text to that submitted for consideration, in 
general terms set forth the proposition that 
appropriate machinery should be _ estab- 
lished for co-operation between employers 


and workers at the level of the under- 
taking on matters of mutual concern, and 
that, in accordance with national practice, 
effect should be given to this proposition by 
legislation or by agreements which should 
determine the scope, function, structure and 
methods of operation appropriate to the 
conditions in the various industries and 
undertakings. 


While the Committee were in agreement 
that the matter should be the subject of a 
Recommendation rather than a Conven- 
tion, there was a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the extent to which such a 
Recommendation should embody the prin- 
ciples pertaining to Co-operation, and 
details thereof. 

The Committee appointed a working 
party to consider the matter and, following 
its report and lengthy discussions, adopted 
the text of a proposed Recommendation, 
by a vote of 75 to 20, which provided :— 

1. Appropriate steps should be taken 
either for the encouragement of or for the 
establishment by legislation of machinery 
for consultation and co-operation between 
employers and workers at the level of the 
undertaking on matters of mutual concern 
not within the scope of collective bargain- 
ing machinery. 

2. In accordance with national custom 
or practice, effect may be given to such 
consultation and co-operation by voluntary 
agreement or by legislation or regulations, 
which may be appropriate to the condi- 
tions in the various industries and under- 
takings. 


The Conference in plenary session, 
adopted this text and also adopted a 
Resolution to the effect that the subject 
of co-operation at the level of the under- 
taking be placed on the agenda for second 
discussion in 1952; that the Office prepare 
for submission to Governments, with a 
view to first discussion next year, a draft 
text containing, as model guiding principles, 
examples of good practice concerning con- 
sultation and co-operation at the level of 
the undertaking, which should be taken 
into account in legislation or negotiations 
concerning arrangements for co-operation 
made on a voluntary basis in individual 
cases; and that the subject of co-operation 
at the level of the industry and at the 
national level be placed on the agenda for 
first discussion at the 1952 Conference. 


Application of Conventions 


An important function of each year’s 
Conference is the examination of the way 
in which member countries are applying 
the Conventions they have ratified. 
Member countries are obliged by the ILO 
Constitution to submit to the Office annual 


, 


reports on the. Conventions they have 
ratified. They must also submit from time 
to time, as requested by the ILO Govern- 
ing Body, reports on unratified Conven- 
tions and on Recommendations. Finally, 
they must give information each year on 
their submission to the competent authori- 
ties of Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the Conference. 

These various reports of Governments 
are studied in the first instance by a 
Committee of Experts, which meets several 
weeks before the Conference. The Com- 
mittee of Experts calls attention to any 
inadequacies it notes in the way Con- 
ventions are being applied, and to any 
other features of the reports of Govern- 
ments which seem to require further 
explanation. The observations of the 
Committee of Experts are transmitted to 
the Conference, and are there considered 
by the Conference Committee on the 
Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. 

This year’s Committee gave careful study 
to the information before it, and heard 
statements from a number of governments 
answering points raised by the Committee 
of Experts. Its work is increasing year by 
year as countries ratify more and more 
Conventions. The total number of ratifica- 
tions by all countries at the close of the 
Conference was 1,215. 


Agriculture 


A Convention on minimum wage-fixing 
machinery in agriculture was approved by 
the Conference by 116 votes to 31, with 27 
delegates abstaining. This instrument will 
require ratifying countries “to create or 
maintain adequate machinery whereby 
minimum rates of wages can be fixed for 
workers employed in agricultural under- 
takings and related occupations”. 

Supplementing this Convention was a 
Recommendation, which was approved by 
131 votes to 3, with 44 abstentions. 

The Conference also held preliminary 
discussion on a proposed Convention and 
Recommendation on holidays with pay in 
agriculture, to be given final consideration 
next year. The Conference decided that in 
the text of the Convention the annual 
number of days of holiday with pay should 
not be specified but should be left to 
national legislation, to collective agree- 
ments, to arbitration courts or to any other. 
means approved by the competent 
authority. However, it agreed that in the 
Recommendation a minimum standard of 
one week’s vacation after one year’s service 
should be specified, with the length of 
holiday to increase with length of service. 
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Resolution on Peace and Security 


The Conference, in a special resolution, 
declared that the ILO would co-operate 
with the General Assembly and_ the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
“in the maintenance or restoration of inter- 
national peace and security”. For this 
purpose, the declaration said, the ILO would 
furnish all appropriate information and 
would render all appropriate assistance to 
these UN organs. 


Elections to Governing Body 


During the course of the Conference the 
triennial elections of members of the ILO 
Governing Body were held. Canada, as 
one of the eight states of chief industrial 
importance, holds a permanent seat on the 
Governing Body and thus the Canadian 
Government. was not concerned in the 
elections. In the employers’ group, Mr. 
Taylor of Canada was elected as a deputy 
member; Mr. Jodoin received a similar 
honour in the workers’ group. 


Conventions and Recommendations Adopted 


Following are the texts of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the 34th Session of the International Labour Conference: 


Concerning Equal Remuneration for Men and Women for Work of Equal Value 


CONVENTION 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
ek Session on June 6, 1951, 
an 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the 
principle of equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of 
equal value, which is the seventh item 
on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an interna- 
tional Convention, 


adopts this 29th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one the 
following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951:— 


Article 1 


For the purpose of this Convention— 


(a) the term “remuneration” includes the 
ordinary, basic or minimum wage or 
salary and any additional emoluments 
whatsoever payable directly or in- 
directly, whether in cash or in kind, 
by the employer to the worker and 
arising out of the worker’s employ- 
ment; 

(b) the term “equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal 
value” refers to rates of remuneration 
established without discrimination 
based on sex. 


Article 2 


1. Each Member shall, by means appro- 
priate to the methods in operation for 
determining rates of remuneration, promote 
and, in so far as is consistent with such 
methods, ensure the application to all 
workers of the principle of equal remunera- 
tion for men and women workers for work 
of equal value. 

2. This principle may be applied by means 


(a) national laws or regulations; 
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(b) legally established or recognized 
machinery for wage determination; 
(ec) collective agreements between em- 

ployers and workers; or 
(d) a combination of these various means. 


Article 3 


1. Where such action will assist in giving 
effect to the provisions of this Convention 
measures shall be taken to promote objective 
appraisal of jobs on the basis of the work 
to be performed. 


2. The methods to be followed in this 
appraisal may be decided upon by the authori- 
ties responsible for the determination of 
rates of remuneration, or, where such rates 
are determined by collective agreements, by 
the parties thereto. 


3. Differential rates between workers, 
which correspond, without regard to sex, to 
differences, as determined by such objective 
appraisal, in the work to be performed shall 
not be considered as being contrary to the 
principle of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value. 


Article 4 


Each Member shall co-operate as appro- 
priate with the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned for the purpose of 
giving effect to the provisions of this 
Convention. 


Article 5 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for registration. 


Article 6 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


8. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 7 


1. Declarations communicated to the 
Director-General of the International Labour 
Office in accordance with paragraph 2 of 


Article 35 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization shall 
indicate— 


(a) the territories in respect of which the 
Member concerned undertakes that the 
provisions of the Convention shall be 
applied without modification; 

(b) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes that the provisions of the 
Convention shall be applied subject to 
modifications, together with details of 
the said modifications; 

(ce) the territories in respect of which 
the Convention is inapplicable and in 
such cases the grounds on which it is 
inapplicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which 
it reserves its decisions pending 
further consideration of the position. 


2. The undertakings referred to in sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of paragraph 1 of 
this Article shall be deemed to be an integral 
part of the ratification and shall have the 
force of ratification. 


3. Any Member may at any time by a 
subsequent declaration cancel in whole or in 
part: any reservation made in its original 
declaration in virtue of subparagraphs (b), 
(c) or (d) of paragraph 1 of this Article. 


4, Any Member may, at any time at 
which the Convention is subject to denuncia- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 9, communicate to the Director- 
General a declaration modifying in any other 
respect the terms of any former declaration 
and stating the present position in respect 
of such territories as it may specify. 


Article 8 


1. Declarations communicated to the 
Director-General of the International Labour 
Office in accordance with paragraphs 4 or 
5 of Article 35 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization — shall 
indicate whether the provisions of the Con- 
vention will be applied in the territory 
concerned without modification or subject to 
modifications; when the declaration indicates 
that the provisions of the Convention will 
be applied subject to modifications, it shall 
give details of the said modifications. 

2. The Member, Members or international 
authority concerned may at any time by a 
subsequent declaration renounce in whole or 
in part the right to have recourse to any 
modification indicated in any former declara- 
tion. 

3. The Member, Members or international 
authority concerned may, at any time at 
which this Convention is subject to denuncia- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 9, communicate to the Director- 
General a declaration modifying in any other 
respect the terms of any former declaration 
and stating the present position in respect 
of the application of the Convention. 


Article 9 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 


of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is 
registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period 
of ten years mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, exercise the right of denuncia- 
tion provided for in this Article, will be 
bound for another period of ten years and, 
thereafter, may denounce this Convention at 
the expiration of each period of ten years 
under the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 10 
1. The Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall notify all 


Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization of the registration of all ratifications, 
declarations and denunciations communicated 
to him by the Members of the Organization. 


2.'When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the 
second ratification communicated to him, the 
Director-General shall draw the attention of 
the Members of the Organization to the date 
ee which the Convention will come into 
orce. 


Article 11 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
registration in accordance with Article 102 
of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications, declarations 
and acts of denunciation registered by him 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding Articles. 


Article 12 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall. present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in 
part. 


Article 18 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new 
Convention revising this Convention in whole 
or in part, then, unless the new Convention 
otherwise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the 
new revising Convention shall ipso jure 
involve the immediate denunciation of 
this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 9 above, if and 
when the new revising Convention 
shall have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new 
revising Convention comes into force 
this Convention shall cease to be open 
to ratification by the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case 
remain in force in its actual form and con- 
tent for those Members which have ratified 
it but have not ratified the revising Con- 


vention. 
Article 14 


The English and French versions of 
the text of this Convention are equally 
authoritative. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-fourth Session on June 6, 1951, 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the 
principle of equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of 
equal value, which is the seventh item 
on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion supplementing the Equal Remun- 
eration Convention, 1951, 

adopts this 29th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Equal Remuneration Recom- 
mendation, 1951:— 


Whereas the Equal Remuneration Conven- 
tion, 1951, lays down certain general prin- 
ciples concerning equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of equal 
value; 

Whereas this Convention provides that the 
application of the principle of equal remun- 
eration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value shall be promoted or 
ensured by means appropriate to the methods 
in operation for determining rates of remun- 
eration in the countries concerned; 

Whereas it is desirable to indicate certain 
procedures for the progressive application of 
the principles laid down in the Convention; 

Whereas it is at the same time desirable 
that all Members should, in applying these 
principles, have regard to methods of appli- 
cation which have been found satisfactory 
in certain countries; é 

The Conference recommends that each 
Member should, subject to the provisions of 


Article 2 of the Convention, apply the 


following provisions and report to the Inter- 
national Labour Office as requested by the 
Governing Body concerning the measures 
taken to give effect thereto:— 


1. Appropriate action should be taken, 
after consultation with the workers’ organ- 
izations concerned or, where such organiza- 
tions do not exist, with the workers 
concerned— 


(a) to ensure the application of the prin- 
ciple of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal 
value to all employees of central 
Government departments or agencies; 
and 

(b) to encourage the application of the 
principle to employees of State, pro- 
vincial or local Government depart- 
ments or agencies, where these have 
Jurisdiction over rates of remunera- 
tion. 

2. Appropriate action should be taken, 
after consultation with the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned, to ensure, 
as rapidly as practicable, the application of 
the principle of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value 
in all occupations, other than those men- 
tioned in paragraph 1, in which rates of 
remuneration are subject to statutory regu- 


lation or public control, particularly as 
regards— 
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(a) the establishment of minimum or other 
wage rates in industries and services 
where such rates are determined under 
public authority; 


(b) industries and undertakings operated 
under public ownership or control; 
and 


(c) where appropriate, work executed 
under the terms of public contracts. 


3. (1) Where appropriate in the light of 
the methods in operation for the determina- 
tion of rates of remuneration, provision 
should be made by legal enactment for the 
general application of the principle of equal 
remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value. 

(2) The competent public authority should 
take all necessary and appropriate measures 
to ensure that employers and workers are 
fully informed as to such legal requirements 
and, where appropriate, advised on their 
application. 


4. When, after consultation with the 
organizations of workers and employers con- 
cerned, where such exist, it is not deemed 
feasible to implement immediately the prin- 
ciple of equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal value, in 
respect of employment covered by paragraphs 
1, 2 or 3, appropriate provision should be 
made or caused to be made, as soon as 
possible, for its progressive application, by 
such measures as— 

(a) decreasing the differentials between 
rates of remuneration for men and 
rates of remuneration for women for 
work of equal value; 


(b) where a system of increments is in 
force, providing equal increments for 
men and women workers performing 
work of equal value. 


5. Where appropriate for the purpose of 
facilitating the determination of rates of 
remuneration in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal value, 
each Member should, in agreement with the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned, establish or encourage the establish- 
ment of methods for objective appraisal of 
the work to be performed, whether by job 
analysis or by other procedures, with a view 
to providing a classification of jobs without 
regard to sex; such methods should be 
applied in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 2 of the Convention. 


6. In order to facilitate the application of 
the principle of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value, 
appropriate action should be taken, where 
necessary, to raise the productive efficiency 
of women workers by such measures as— 


(a) ensuring that workers of both sexes 
have equal or equivalent facilities for 
vocational guidance or employment 
counselling, for vocational training 
and for placement; 

(b) taking appropriate measures to 
encourage women to use facilities for 
vocational guidance or employment 
counselling, for vocational training 
and for placement; 

(ce) providing welfare and social services 
which meet the needs of women 
workers, particularly those with fatal 
responsibilities, and financing sue 
services from general public funds or 
from social security or industrial 


welfare funds financed by payments 
made in respect of workers without 
regard to sex; and 

(d) promoting equality of men and women 
workers as regards access to occupa- 
tions and posts without prejudice to 
the provisions of international regula- 
tions and of national laws and regula- 
tions concerning the protection of the 
health and welfare of women. 


7. Every effort should be made to promote 
public understanding of the grounds on which 
it is considered that the principle of equal 
remuneration for men’ and women workers 
for work of equal value should be imple- 
mented. 

8. Such investigations as may be desirable 
to promote the application of the principle 
should be undertaken. 


Recommendation Concerning Collective Agreements 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
2a rn Session on June 6, 1951, 
an 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard _ to 
collective agreements, which is in- 
cluded in the fifth item on the agenda 
of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion designed to be implemented by 
the parties concerned or by the public 
authorities as may be appropriate 
under nationai conditions, 

adopts this 29th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Collective Agreements Recom- 
mendation, 1951:— 


I. CoLtEctTIvE BARGAINING MACHINERY 
1. (1) Machinery appropriate to the con- 
ditions existing in each country should be 
established, by means of agreement or laws 
or regulations as may be appropriate under 
> national conditions, to negotiate, conclude, 
revise and renew collective agreements, or to 
be available to assist the parties in the 
q negotiation, conclusion, revision and renewal 
of collective agreements. 

(2) The organization, methods of opera- 
tion and functions of such machinery, 
_ should be determined by agreements between 
the parties or by national laws or regula- 
tions as may be appropriate under national 


conditions. 
4 II. DEFINITION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
: 2. (1) For the purpose of this Recom- 


mendation, the term “collective agreements” 
means all agreements in writing regarding 
working conditions and terms of employ- 
ment concluded between an employer, a 
group of employers or one or more employers’ 
q organizations, on the one hand, and one or 
: more representative workers’ organizations, 
or, in the absence of such organizations, the 
representatives of the workers duly elected 
and authorized by them in accordance with 
national laws and regulations, on the other. 
(2) Nothing in the present definition 
should be interpreted as implying the recog- 
nition of any association of workers estab- 
‘ lished, dominated or financed by employers 
or their representatives. 


III. Errects oF CoLLecTIVE AGREEMENTS 


3. (1) Collective agreements should bind 
the signatories thereto and those on whose 
behalf the agreement is concluded. Employers 
and workers bound by a collective agreement 
should not be able to include in contracts 
of employment stipulations contrary to those 
contained in the collective agreement. 


(2) Stipulations in such contracts of 
employment which are contrary to a collec- 
tive agreement should be regarded as null 
and void and automatically replaced by the 
corresponding stipulations of the collective 
agreement. 

(3) Stipulations in contracts of employ- 
ment which are more favourable to the 
workers than those prescribed by a collec- 
tive agreement should not be regarded as 
contrary to the collective agreement. 

(4) If effective observance of the provi- 
sions of collective agreements is secured by 
the parties thereto, the provisions of the 
preceding subparagraphs should not be 
regarded as calling for legislative measures. 

4. The stipulations of a collective agree- 
ment should apply to all workers of the 
classes concerned employed in the under- 
takings covered by the agreement unless the 
agreement specifically provides to the 
contrary. 


IV. ExtTENSION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 

5. (1) Where appropriate, having regard 
to established collective bargaining practice, 
measures, to be determined by national laws 
or regulations and suited to the conditions 
of each country, should be taken to extend 
the application of all or certain stipulations 
of a collective agreement to all the employers 
and workers included within the industrial 
and territorial scope of the agreement. 

(2) National laws or regulations may 
make the extension of a collective agree- 
ment subject to the following, among other, 
conditions :— 

(a) that the collective agreement already 
covers a number of the employers and 
workers concerned which is, in the 
opinion of the competent authority, 
sufficiently representative; 

(b) that, as a general rule, the request for 
extension of the agreement shall be 
made by one or more organizations of 
workers or employers who are parties 
to the agreement; 

(ec) that, prior to the extension of the 
agreement, the employers and workers 
to whom the agreement would be made 
applicable by its extension should be 
given an opportunity to submit their 
observations. 


V. INTERPRETATION OF COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


6. Disputes arising out of the interpreta- 
tion of a collective agreement should be 
submitted to an appropriate procedure for 
settlement established either by agreement 
between the parties or by laws or regula- 
tions as may be appropriate under national 
conditions. 


VI. SUPERVISION OF APPLICATION OF 
CoLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


7. The supervision of the application of 
collective agreements should be ensured by 
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the employers’ and workers’ organizations 
parties to such agreements or by the bodies 


existing in each country for this purpose or 


by bodies established ad hoc. 


8. National laws and regulations may, 
among other things, make provision for— 
(a) requiring employers bound by collec- 
tive agreements to take appropriate 
steps to bring to the notice of the 
workers concerned the texts of the 


collective agreements applicable to 
their undertakings; 

(b) the registration or deposit of collec- 
tive agreements and any subsequent 
changes made therein; : 

(ec) a minimum period during which, in 
the absence of any provision to the 
contrary in the agreement, collective 
agreements shall be deemed to be 
binding unless revised or rescinded at 
an earlier date by the parties. 


Recommendation Concerning Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-fourth Session on June 6, 1951, 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard _ to 
voluntary conciliation and arbitration, 
which is included in the fifth item on 
the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion designed to be implemented by 
the parties concerned or by the public 
authorities as may be appropriate 
under national conditions, 


adopts this 29th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one, the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Voluntary Conciliation and 
Arbitration Recommendation, 1951. 


I. VOLUNTARY CONCILIATION 


1. Voluntary conciliation machinery, appro- 
priate to national conditions, should be 
made available to assist in the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes between 
employers and workers. 

2. Where voluntary conciliation machinery 
is constituted on a joint basis, it should 
include equal representation of employers 
and workers. 


3. (1) The procedure should be free of 
charge and expeditious; such time limits for 
the proceedings as may be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations should be fixed 
in advance and kept to a minimum. 


(2) Provision should be made to enable 
the procedure to be set in motion, either on 
the initiative of any of the parties to the 
dispute or ex officio by the voluntary. con- 
ciliation authority. 


4. If a dispute has been submitted to con- 
ciliation procedure with the consent of all 
the parties concerned, the latter should be 
encouraged to abstain from strikes and lock- 
outs while conciliation is in progress. 


5. All agreements which the parties may 
reach during conciliation procedure or as a 
result thereof should be drawn up in writing 
and be regarded as equivalent to agreements 
concluded in the usual manner. 


II. VotuntTARY ARBITRATION 


6. If a dispute has been submitted to 
arbitration for final settlement with the con- 
sent of all parties concerned, the latter 
should be encouraged to abstain from strikes 
and lockouts while the arbitration is in 
progress and to accept the arbitration award. 


III. GENERAL 


7. No provision of this Recommendation 
may be interpreted as limiting, in any way 
whatsoever, the right to strike. 


Concerning Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery in Agriculture 


CONVENTION 


_The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
geatar fourth Session on June 6, 1951, 
an 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to 
minimum wage fixing machinery in 
agriculttire, which is the eighth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an international 

onvention, 
adopts this 28th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one the 
following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery (Agri- 
culture) Convention, 1951:— 


Article 1 


1. Hach Member of the International 
Labour Organization which ratifies this Con- 
vention undertakes to create or maintain 
adequate machinery whereby minimum rates 
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of wages can be fixed for workers employed 


in agricultural undertakings and related 
occupations. 


2. Each Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall be free to determine, after 
consultations with the most representative 
organizations of employers and workers con- 
cerned, where such exist, to which under- 
takings, occupations and categories of persons 
the minimum wage fixing machinery referred 
to in the preceding paragraph shall be 
applied. 

3. The competent authority may exclude 
from, the application of all or any of the 
provisions of this Convention categories of 
persons whose conditions of employment 
render such provisions inapplicable to them, 
such as members of the farmer’s family 
employed by him. 


Article 2 


1. National laws or regulations, collective 
agreements or arbitration awards may 
authorize the partial payment of minimum 
wages in the form of allowances in kind in 
cases in which payment in the form of such 
allowances is customary or desirable. 
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2. In cases in which partial payment of 
minimum wages in the form of allowances in 
kind is authorized, appropriate measures 
shall be taken to ensure that— 


(a) such allowances are appropriate for 
the personal use and benefit of the 
worker and his family; and 


(b) the value attributed to such allow- 
ances is fair and reasonable. 


Article 3 


1. Each Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall be free to decide, subject to 
the conditions stated in the following para- 
graphs, the nature and form of the minimum 
wage fixing machinery, and the methods to 
be followed in its operation. 


2. Before a decision is taken there 
shall be full preliminary consultation with 
the most representative organizations of 
employers and workers concerned, where 
such exist, and with any other persons 
specially qualified by their trade or func- 
tions whom the competent authority deems 
it useful to consult. 


3. The employers and workers concerned 


shall take part in the operation of the. 


minimum wage fixing machinery, or be con- 
sulted or have the right to be heard, in 
such manner and to such extent as may be 
determined by national laws or regulations 
but in any case on a basis of complete 
equality. 


4. Minimum rates of wages which have 
been fixed shall be binding on the employers 
and workers concerned so as not to be 
subject to abatement. 


5. The competent authority may permit 
exceptions .to the minimum wage rates in 
individual cases, where necessary, to prevent 
~curtailment of the opportunities of employ- 
ment of physically or mentally handicapped 
workers. 


Article 4 


1. Kach Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall take the necessary measures to 
ensure that the employers and workers con- 
cerned are informed of the minimum rates 
of wages in force and that wages are not 
paid at less than these rates in cases where 
they are applicable; these measures shall 
include such provision for supervision, in- 
spection, and sanctions as may be necessary 
and appropriate to the conditions obtaining 
in agriculture in the country concerned. 


2. A worker to whom the minimum rates 
are applicable and who has been paid wages 
at less than these rates shall be entitled to 
recover by judicial or other appropriate pro- 
ceedings, the amount by which he has been 
underpaid, subject to such limitation of time 
‘as may be determined by national laws or 
regulations. © 


Article 5 


Each Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall communicate annually to the 
International Labour Office a general state- 
ment indicating the methods and the results 
of the application of the machinery and, in 
summary form, the occupations and approxi- 
mate numbers of workers covered, the 
minimum rates of wages fixed, and the more 
important of the other conditions, if any, 
established relevant to the minimum rates. 


Article 6 


The formal ratifications of this Conven- 
tion shall be communicated to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for registration. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-fourth Session on June 6, 1951, 


and 
Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to 


minimum wage fixing machinery in 
agriculture, which is the eighth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 


Having decided that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion supplementing the Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) Con- 
vention, 1951, 

adopts this 28th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and_ fifty-one 
the following Recommendation, which may 
be cited as the Minimum Wage [Fixing 
Machinery (Agriculture) Recommendation, 
1951:— 

The Conference recommends that each 
Member should apply the following provi- 
sions as rapidly as national conditions allow 
and report to the International Labour 
Office as requested by the Governing Body 
concerning the measures taken to give effect 
thereto. 

I 


1. For the purpose of determining minimum 
rates of wages to be fixed it is desirable 
that the wage fixing body should in any 
case take account of the necessity of enabling 
the workers concerned to maintain a suitable 
standard of living. 

2. Among the factors which should be taken 
into consideration in the fixing of minimum 
wage rates are the following: the cost of 
living, fair and reasonable value of services 
rendered, wages paid for similar or compar- 
able work under collective bargaining agree- 
ments in agriculture, and the general level 
of wages for work of a comparable skill in 
other industries in the area where the 
workers are sufficiently organized. 


II 


3. Whatever form it may assume, the 
minimum wage fixing machinery in agricul- 
ture should operate by way of investigation 
into conditions in agriculture and_ related 
occupations, and consultation with the 
parties who are primarily and principally 
concerned, namely, employers and workers, 
or their most representative organizations, 
where such exist. The opinion of both 
parties should be sought on all questions 
concerning minimum wage fixing and full 
and equal consideration given to their 
opinion, 

4. To secure greater authority for the 
rates that may be fixed, in cases where the 
machinery adopted for fixing minimum wages 
makes it possible, the workers and employers 
concerned should be enabled to participate 
directly and on an equal footing in the 
operation of such machinery through their 
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representatives,- who should be equal in 
number or in any case have an equal number 
of votes. 


5. In order that the employers’ and 
workers’ representatives should enjoy the 
confidence of those whose interest they 


respectively represent, in the case referred 
to in paragraph 4 above, the employers and 
workers concerned should have the right, in 
so far as circumstances permit, to partici- 
pate in the nomination of the representa- 
tives, and if any organizations of employers 
and workers exist, these should in any case 
be invited to submit names of persons recom- 
mended by them for appointment on the 
wage fixing body. 

6. In the case where the machinery for 
minimum wage fixing provides for the par- 
ticipation of independent persons, whether 
for arbitration or otherwise, these should be 
chosen from among men or women who are 
recognized as possessing the necessary quali- 
fications for their duties and who have no 
such interest in agriculture or in any branch 
thereof as would give rise to doubt as to 
their impartiality. 


iil 


7. Provision should be made for a _ pro- 
cedure for revising minimum wage rates 
at appropriate intervals. 


IV 


8. For effectively protecting the wages of 
the workers concerned, the measures to be 
taken to ensure that wages are not paid 
at less than the minimum rates which have 
been fixed should include— 


(a) arrangements for giving publicity to 
the minimum wage rates in force, and 


in particular for informing _ the 
employers and workers concerned of 
these rates in the manner most appro- 
priate to national circumstances; 


(b) official supervision of the rates 
actually being paid; and 
(c) penalties for infringements of the 


rates in force and measures for pre- 
venting such infringements. 


9, A sufficient number of qualified in- 
spectors, with powers analogous to those 
provided for in the Labour Inspection Con- 
vention, 1947, should be employed; these 
inspectors should make investigations among 
the employers and workers concerned with a 
view to ascertaining whether the wages 
actually paid are in conformity with the 
minimum rates in force and, if need be, 
should take such steps as may be authorized 
in the case of infringement of the rate fixed. 


10. In order to enable the inspectors to 
carry out their duties efficiently, employers 
should, where appropriate or necessary in 
the opinion of the competent authority, be 
required to keep complete and authentic 
records of the wages paid by them, and 
might also be required to issue the workers 
pay books or similar documents containing 
the information necessary for verifying 
whether the wages actually paid correspond 
to the rates in force. 


11. In cases where the workers are not in 
general in a position individually to enforce, 
by judicial or appropriate proceedings; their 
rights to recover wages due at the minimum 
rates in force, such other measures should 
be provided as may be considered effective 
for this purpose. 


Survey Made of Education Programs 
For Trade Union Members in Canada 


Report makes available for the first time information about extent, 
variety, purposes and methods of labour education in this country 


A report bringing together information 
about the extent and variety, the purposes 
and methods of educational work carried on 
for trade union members in Canada is now 
available for the first time. 

Entitled Labour Education in Canada, 
the report was prepared by David Smith, 
Director of Adult Education in the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Education. It is 
based on a survey he conducted in this 
country from the autumn of 1949 to the 
spring of 1950. The project was launched 
under the general sponsorship of the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education and 
was financed from a fund provided by the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The survey had two purposes the author 
explains, It was designed firstly “to arouse 
interest in labour education, to stimulate 
thinking and if possible result in joint 
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action by labour bodies in the interests of 
labour education.” The second purpose 
was “to gather sufficient information about 
labour education to give some overall 
picture of what was happening in Canada.” 

The Smith report has served as the main 
basis for discussion at the first National 
Labour Institute, held in connection with 
the annual conference of the CAAE in 
May 1950. It was decided there to make 
the Institute an annual event thenceforth. 
The National Trade Union Film Com- 
mittee was organized following a recom- 
mendation in the report regarding film 
services. 

The second purpose, Mr. Smith states, 
was not completely accomplished. While 
the report on the universities and the 
public authorities is fairly comprehensive, 
he explains, the report does not include 
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any appraisal of the large volume of 
written materials published by the unions 
nor any effort to determine the educational 
value of the union papers. However, “all 
the major union educational activities are 
dealt with.” 


Purposes and Methods 
of Labour Education 


According to some labour educationists, 
activity in their field serves at least two 
purposes. One of these, states the author, 
concerns the union, its aims, reason for 
existence, needs and _ general health. 
Because unions have grown very rapidly 
in the past few years, “there is an urgent 
necessity for the hundreds of thousands of 
newly organized workers to become 
acquainted with the nature of their organ- 
izations, their traditions and practices.” 
Moreover, members must learn to acquire 
new skills and to operate their union if it 
is to continue to play a part in the com- 
plexities of industrial life. 

The other purpose served has to do with 
the objectives of education anywhere in our 
society; and on this subject there is con- 
siderable divergence of opinion. That 
labour education should take in “the 
cultural or recreational activities that do so 
much to make life pleasant and worth- 
while” is a fundamental upon which there 
is wide agreement. And that it should 
provide “a broad background knowledge of 
economics, philosophy and history that will 
enable the union members to be a full 
inheritor of our culture and traditions,” is 
equally acceptable. 


Education for Social Change 


Controversy arises when an effort is made 
to elaborate a general goal of labour educa- 
tion in terms of the achievement of “a 
society in which wealth and opportunity 
are more equitably shared by all, in which 
responsibility is more widely shared, and in 
which co-operative principles are practised 
more fully.” 

The reason for this lack of agreement, 


states the report, is that present-day educa- 


tion is primarily designed “to pass on the 
heritage of the past, with its accumulated 
knowledge, skills and ideas.” On the other 
hand, the unions “are explicit in making 
democratic social change a purpose of their 
education program but have made relatively 
little effort to develop new methods for the 
conduct of their education programs.” The 
questions concerned with “methods” of 
teaching Mr. Smith comments. “pose very 
profound problems that educationists are 
only just beginning to face.” 


Finding the Right Methods 


While the approach of most universities 
to labour education is more “objective,” 
continues the report, one university (St. 
Francis Xavier) is making an effort to deal 
with this problem of method. The 
approaches being developed there follow 
the pattern of the work carried out in 
co-operative extension. The university, in 
addition to supplying materials and facili- 
ties to the instructors, is itself identified 
with the workers in the territory it serves. 

Besides, certain union programs also have 
a definite point of view and are closely 
related to the daily work and objectives 
of the union. 


Other Problems 


In his report and at the national institute 
on labour education, Mr. Smith drew atten- 
tion to other problems facing educationists. 

Foremost among these is “how to mobilize 
the resources of the community to serve 
the purposes of labour education. One 
channel of assistance is that afforded 
directly to unions by universities. In three 
provinces, provincial departments of educa- 
tion have established adult education divi- 
sions. And in Calgary, local public 
authorities are beginning to co-operate in 
the labour education program. 

Certain difficulties present themselves, 
however. One is that union members are 
frequently suspicious of the motives of 
university personnel which may conflict 
with their own. At the same time, certain 
professors think that labour unions place 
more emphasis on techniques than on 
broad background information. 


“The public authorities,” states the 
report, “have long recognized their respon- 
sibility towards labour education.” The 
main difficulty facing the authorities is 
that there are many different groups with 
different ideas on the purposes of such 
education. “A first problem, therefore, of 
the public authorities in labour education 
is to establish their role in the conflict 
areas in such a way as to make develop- 
ment possible.” 

Another problem is that of recruiting and 
training instructors. Personnel may be 
drawn from union and university staffs as 
well as elementary and secondary schools. 
“However, regardless of where the teachers 
are recruited, those in charge of labour 
education will have to give more time 
than seems to have been given so far to 
the training and continual evaluation of 
the methods and materials used in the 
education program,” the report warns. 
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Programs of Labour Congresses 


The first section of the Smith survey 
deals with the education programs devel- 
oped by the three labour congresses and 
by a number of labour unions. 


The Canadian Congress of Labour.— 
Responsibility for the educational pro- 
grams of the CCL rests with the permanent 
Education Committee set up in 1947. 
Composed of union officers and the 
directors of education or research of the 
major affiliates, the Committee bends its 
efforts towards better understanding and 
loyalty among the Congress unions in 
addition to general education. 

The three phases of Congress educational 
work are the union institutes, the staff 
seminar, and the summer and_ winter 
schools. 

In 1950 nearly thirty two-day institutes 
were scheduled for an anticipated 5,000 
enrolment. The institute is conducted by 
the Congress in co-operation with the local 
labour councils. At the general sessions 
opportunity is provided to top union 
leaders and outside speakers to address the 
sessions. At the core of the educational 
program are the “Course Groups,” a few 
of which are: job of a steward; how to 
make a local union more effective; and 
labour legislation. “The union institute 
would appear to be having very substantial 
success,” the report. comments. 

The staff seminar is an annual training 
program for full-time officers of CCL 
affihates. The course of study includes such 
subjects as: time study and job evalua- 
tion; collective bargaining trends in 
Canada; preparing and presenting a case 
before Labour Relations Board; and organ- 
izing techniques. 

In co-operation with the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Toronto, 
two winter schools had already been held 
at the time of the survey. A summer 
school was conducted at Port Huron, 
Michigan, for a week in September 1949, 
with union leaders instructing in all 
subjects. 


Trades and Labour Congress.—In. the 
past TLC educational programs have been 
largely local efforts, the Smith report 
states. However, the Educational Com- 
mittee has been preparing for an expanded 
program in the future. 

In addition to a news clipping sheet, the 
TLC News, which is distributed twice a 
week, the Congress has issued two publi- 
cations outlining its organizational struc- 
ture and history. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour.—For the purpose of unifying 
and developing all the educational efforts 
of its member unions, the CCCL estab- 
lished an Education Service several years 
ago. The colleges established by this 
Service are organized on the model of the 
School for Labour Action and are situated 
at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec City, Joliette and 
Chicoutimi. The Service also supports 
programs already organized such as The 
School of Popular Sociology at Hull. 


School for Labour Action.—The school 
which is situated at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, 
endeavours to acquaint labour leaders and 
priests with the conditions and difficulties 
of labour action and to prepare them to 
play a part in labour movements. 

The course for priests varies from year 
to year but is always concerned with 
labour and union problems. Each session 
comprises 50 hours of lectures. 


Union Programs 


Attention is also devoted in the report to 
the educational programs launched by a 
number of major unions. Among these are 
the United Steelworkers of America, the 
United Automobile Workers, the United 
Electrical Workers, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. The 
programs of two of these unions are 
described below. 


United Steelworkers.—The educational 
program of the Steelworkers has three 
phases :— 


(1) Workshops—Where there are Steel- 
workers’ locals, a series of one-day work 
shops are organized and cover such topics 
as health and safety, unemployment insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation. 

(2) Education Kits—The education kits 
consist of two types: information and 
work kits. The former are sent out 
monthly to union officers, committee mem- 
bers and stewards. They contain two kinds 
of material—pamphlets and leaflets of 
topical interest and articles intended for a 
permanent manual for officers, committee 
men and stewards. (At the time of 
writing none of the work kits had .been 
sent out) but the report states that they 
are designed “to serve the purposes of 
particulars committees.” 


(3) Audio-Visual Program—At least 
twelve area councils in Canada have each 
secured a 16-mm sound projector, a film 
slide and strip projector, and a _ wire 


recorder, and all areas are being urged to 
do the same. The plan has been to send 
each month an audio-visual kit of films, 
film slides, and wire recordings. The 
recordings feature a 15-minute report from 
national or district directors dealing with 
current issues. 


Garment Workers.—The educational 
activities of the ILGWU in the Montreal 
area at the time of survey were divided 
into five groups: language, vocation, recrea- 
tion, union and DP instruction. Classes in 
French and English were conducted with 
25 sessions for each. The vocational sec- 
tion consisted of grading classes which 
helped cutters to qualify for promotion. 
Recreational activities included softball and 
bowling, a gym class, basketball and 
badminton. Classes were organized in 
dancing, swimming, dramatics and other 
forms of recreation. 

Education in the labour movement was 
carried on through the meetings of the 
shop chairladies. To assist DP’s, the union 
organized five language classes. In addi- 
tion, “open forums” were organized once 
a week for lectures and discussions on the 
history of trade unionism in America, 
current events and other topics. 


The Universities’ Role 


The contribution made by universities to 
labour education varies considerably, the 
report states. Wherever possible, the 
university authorities have provided facili- 
ties for the Canadian Congress of Labour 
union institutes. At the universities of 
St. Francis Xavier, Dalhousie and Mani- 
toba, there is a joint committee arrange- 
ment on a contributory basis that effects 
the use of university resources in labour 
educatién programs. The author discusses 
the different programs at the universities 
of British Columbia, Manitoba, Toronto, 
Dalhousie and St. Francis Xavier, but only 
the two Maritime programs will be 
described here. 

Dalhousie University.—At the Dalhousie 
Institute of Public Affairs, there are five 
phases to the educational work: publication 
of Public Affairs, lectures in public admin- 
istration, the work of the Nova Sotia 
Municipal Bureau, the Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, and that of the Mari- 
time Labour Institute. 

The Advisory Committee of the Mari- 
time Labour Institute is made up of equal 
numbers of representatives from TLC and 
CCL unions. The main activity of the 
Institute to date has been the holding of 
an annual Labour Institute of four or five 
days’ duration. 


Financial support comes from the Depart- 
ment of Labour through a grant to 
Dalhousie University of $2,500. However, 
the author estimates that the cost of the 
Institute for the unions involved may 
approximate $9,000. 

In addition, a series of radio forums on 
labour problems was launched. The 
forums were supervised by a five-man 
committee consisting of the director of the 
Institute of Public Affairs, and two mem- 
bers each from the TLC and CCL. 

St. Francis Xavier.—The labour educa- 
tion program of St. Francis Xavier 
University at Antigonish, has been under- 
way for a number of years. At the time 
of the survey, industrial classes had been 
conducted in the Sydney area by Father 
J. A. MacDonald for five or six years. 

During the 1948-49 season, a series of 
weekly half-hour radio broadcasts entitled 
“Labour Institute of the Air” was under- 
taken. Planned by a committee represent- 
ing the unions in the area, the series was 
broadeast over the university’s own 
station CJFX. The next season the indus- 
trial classes and the radio program were 
fused into one program, “The People’s 
School.” The program had two specific 
objectives: “to convince people that the 
co-operative movement is a necessary step 
to rebuilding our society,” and “to build up 
attitudes favourable to constructive trade 
unionism.” 


Government Departments 


Three governments make direct grants in 
aid of labour education. The Department 
of Education in Ontario grants $4,000 
annually to the Workers’ Educational 
Association. The Department of Labour 
in Nova Scotia grants $2,500 each year to 
the Maritime Labour Institute. The 
Department of Education in Manitoba 
pays five-ninths of all tuition costs for 
the courses carried on by the Manitoba 
Labour Institute. 

During the past season, the Adult 
Education Division of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Education assisted with the 
organizational activities of the Maritime 
Labour Institute and St. Francis Xavier. 
In Saskatchewan the Adult Education 
Division of the Department of Education 
has assisted with the organization and con- 
duct of the Farmer-Labour-Teacher Insti- 
tute which is held annually. 

“The Dominion Department of Labour,” 
states David Smith, “makes a considerable 
contribution to labour education indirectly 
through the Economics and _ Research 
Branch.” Additional material which may 
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contribute to labour education can be found 
in other publications prepared by the 
Department. 


Workers’ Educational Association 


The Workers’ Educational Association in 
Canada was formed in 1918. Membership 


‘is open to a member of a trade union or 


his wife, or anyone following a similar 
occupation. In 1950 classes were operating 
in three centres—Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Stratford. 

The philosophy of the Association has 
been that although education should be 
designed for social action, it should not 
be geared to political action. However, the 


WEA “has been accused of propagating 
communistic theories in its classes and this 
conflict,” states Mr. Smith, “has had its 
effect in reducing the number of centres of 
Workers’ Educational Association classes.” 

Other aspects of labour education dealt 
with by the author are the joint labour 
committees .on racial intolerance (TLC- 
CCL committees) the role of the Canadian 
Broadeasting Corporation and the Cana- 
dian Association of Broadcasters in labour 
education; and Catholic labour education 
under the direction of the Canadian 
Catholic Conference and the Catholic 
Labour School in Toronto. 

The report is printed by Central Press 
Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Summer Schools for Trade Unionists 


Now Established British Institution 


Many held each year under varied sponsorship. Almost 500 mineworkers 
attend course in Oxford university organized by National Coal Board. 


Summer schools for trade unionists in 
Britain are now an established institution. 
Many are held every year under the 
auspices of various educational bodies, 
including the education department of 
Britain’s Trades Union Congress, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the 
National Council of Labour Colleges, the 
Labour Party, the Co-operative Union’s 
Educational Department, and the governing 
boards of Britain’s nationalized industries. 

Between 400 and 500 mineworkers 
attended this year’s summer school organ- 
ized by the National Coal Board in one 
of Britain’s oldest university colleges. This 
school, at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
brought together men and women from all 
branches of the coal industry. 

The mineworkers’ summer school is 
attended mainly by students drawn from 
the senior ranks of the industry. Many 
drawn from the coal face and the under- 
ground workings also attend. At the 
school the students form themselves into 
30 or 40 groups for the study of a dozen 
subjects. They also attend general and 
specialized lectures. 

Similar summer schools are running under 


the auspices of the British Electricity 
Authority. 
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Schools’ Aim.—The essential aim of 
the summer schools of both the mining 
industry and the electricity supply indus- 
try is the training of workers in the 
industry for positions of responsibility and 
service. In the mining industry, regulations 
for the training of young mineworkers, and 
adults too, were framed by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power as long ago as 1945, 
and have since been extended. ; 


The scheme for education and training 
begins with a preliminary course for youths, 
and connected with it are residential train- 
ing establishments and centres, supervised 
by training officers, who have themselves 
attended special courses before undertaking 
their supervisory work. A separate part 
of the scheme provides for the training of 
gifted men or boys with good prospects of 
promotion. For them a comprehensive 
range of technical training is provided, 
including mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering and mine surveying and con- 
nected studies. From this source will come 
the industry’s future deputies, colliery 
technicians, surveyors and under-managers. 
There is a third course of education pro- 
vided for men in the industry with high 
technical qualifications to qualify for 
managerial positions. 


Security Provisions in 
Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry 


Some form of union security in nine out of 10 agreements 
which were examined in survey of 500 current contracts: 
Check-off is more common than membership requirements. 


Nine out of every ten agreements in- 
cluded in a survey of close to 500 current 
collective bargaining contracts in Canadian 
manufacturing industries contain some form 
of union security. 

The agreements examined, while making 
up less than one-fifth of those in the manu- 
facturing industries, were selected to 
provide a representative sample of the 
total. Consequently, agreements included 
in the survey were proportionately distrib- 
uted among the industries according to the 
number of workers under contract in each. 
Furthermore, every effort was made to 
include the contracts of the major plants 
of each industry as well as samples of 
those in smaller establishments. The geo- 
graphic distribution of the industries was 
also taken into consideration. 

The two aspects of union security in- 
cluded in the present survey are—member- 
ship requirements and provisions for the 
check-off of union dues. Of the two, the 
check-off is the more common, appearing 
in slightly more than two-thirds of the 
agreements. Although less common by 
comparison, stipulations concerning the 
membership status of the workers are in- 
cluded in half the agreements and are 
combined with the check-off in over seventy 
per cent’ of these instances. Statistics on 
union security provisions follow :— 


Agree- Workers 


ments Covered 
ROE C ROM cn e.0 av; SARE Ate 326. 258,952 
Check-off only ........ 184 159,865 
Check-off and Member- 
ship Requirements.... 142 99,087 
Membership Requirements 241 137,598 
Membership Require- 
ments, onlys oe see... 99 38,511 
Membership Require- 
ments and Check-off. 142 99,087 
NOm Provisions: .. #0.ss.05.. 56 24.275 
PLOtaliaee i oy Sarcs <i 481 321,738 
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Further information on the extent of the 
check-off was obtained in the Department 
of Labour’s annual survey of wages and 
working conditions, covering approximately 
6,350 manufacturing establishments em- 
ploying almost 736,500 plant workers during 
the pay period preceding October, 1950. 
According to this survey, 2,912 establish- 
ments reported having collective agree- 
ments; of this total, 1,975 or approximately 
two-thirds, reported having the check-off. 


The purposes of union security plans 
included in the agreements vary widely, as 
is readily seen in the check-off provisions. 
At one extreme, the check-off plans are 
known as “voluntary revocable” and the 
plan is brought into effect only on the 
written request of the individual employee, 
with the understanding that it may be 
similarly revoked by him at any time. At 
the other extreme, the check-off plan is 
“compulsory” and requires the participation 
of all the employees. While these two 
extreme types of plans appear in over one- 
third of the agreements and cover almost 
the same proportion of the workers under 
the agreements in the sample, the most 
frequently used check-off is termed 
“voluntary irrevocable”. The latter plan 
provides that the worker once having 
requested the check-off must continue to 
have his union dues deducted from wages 
at least for the term of the agreement. 
Over half the agreements in the sample, 
covering close to one-third of the workers, 
include plans of this type. Compulsory 
check-off of dues, for every employee in 
the bargaining unit, regardless of whether 
or not he is a member of the union, is 
comparatively infrequent in the agreements 
sampled. Where found, such a plan was 
most often a part of a “Rand Formula”. 
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The statistics relating to the various types 
of check-off provisions are as follows:— 


No. of : 

Agree- Workers 

ments Covered 

Voluntary revocable....... 93 70,975 

Voluntary irrevocable..... 141 95,022 
Compulsory for union 

MI CTOLIELSs Mths oncaten ate iars 45 24,408 
Compulsory for all em- 
ployees in the bargaining 

TEV seecccittua bole wate oc ore ok uatsuers 38 51,552 
Compulsory for all em- 
ployees hired after the 
effective date of the 

AVECEM EM by alae feiss sire. 9 16,995 

Total with check-off...... 826 258,952 

No” check-off +). 5-0... .)2-. 155 62,786 

Patallieerscs cranes 481 321,738 


» Wide variations were also ‘noted in the 
contents of provisions respecting union 
membership. Under the “closed shop”, all 
workers must be union members. Other 
membership clauses make lesser demands; 
at the other extreme from the closed shop 
is the maintenance of membership clause, 
under which a worker, once having joined 
the union, must remain a member in good 
standing. The closed shop is largely limited 
to small craft groups but the maintenance 
of membership provision is the most 
common form of membership requirement. 
Just as with the check-off, the most 
common practice is to require workers to 
continue any decision to participate at 
least throughout the term of the agree- 
ment. Such arrangements are found in 
more than one-quarter of the agreements 
with union membership clauses, covering 
more than one-third of those workers under 
them. Next to the maintenance of mem- 
bership provision, the union shop and 
modified union shop are the most common 
types of union membership requirements. 
Under the union shop, all workers must 
join the union after they are hired. In 
the modified shop, the workers who were 
in the employ of the firm before the agree- 
ment was signed are subject to a main- 
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tenance of membership clause only. These 
methods are to be found among larger 
establishments. 

Preferential hiring for union members is 
the least common of the union member- 
ship clauses. For the most part, it is 
applied in work of a seasonal nature. It 
differs from: the closed shop in that mem- 
bership is not obligatory but it guarantees 
preferential treatment in many matters of 
employment. The frequencies of the 
various types of membership requirements 
and the number of workers covered by each 
is as follows:— 

Agree- Workers 
ments Covered 


Maintenance of Membership 64 50,322 
Union Shop. 7. 4... oes 5) 31,695 
Modified Union Shop...... 49 26,967 
Closed @Shopr ose avert 62 16,743 
Preferential Hiring ........ 11 11,871 

Total with Membership 
Requirements ........... A 137 598 
INOMEProvision®’ =. ae em teers 240 =184,140 
SDOCALS «stack hia eee 481 321,738 


When the above information on check-off 
and union membership is combined, as in 
the accompanying table, certain patterns 
become evident. In general, the more com- 
pulsory the nature of membership require- 
ments, the greater tendency toward the less 
rigid form of check-off, or, for no check-off 
provision. In other words, if membership 
is compulsory, the payment of union dues 
is more frequently left to the initiative of 
the employee. Under the closed shop 
agreements, for example, the great majority 
of the agreements do not include a check- 
off. Similarly, in the majority of agree- 
ments including union shop requirements, 
a check-off is either voluntary or non- 
existent. 

On the other hand, agreements having 
maintenance of membership or no union 
membership clauses most often include a 
check-off clause and in the majority of 
cases on an irrevocable basis. In this way, 
a financial interest in the union for those 
joining is guaranteed. At the extreme, the 
compulsory check-off for all employees is 
found largely where no membership agree- 
ments prevail. 
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HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


FOR BRITISH WAGE-EARNERS 


A recent survey conducted by the British Ministry of Labour 
indicates that most manual wage-earners in Britain today are 
entitled to holidays with pay. Agreements dealing with paid 
vacations are more widely effective than they were before the 


War. 


While the three-week holiday applies in a number of 


industries, the shorter period of two weeks 1s more common. 


Today in Britain, agreements regarding 
vacations with pay for manual wage- 
earners operate in practically all indus- 
tries in which conditions of employment 
are determined by collective bargaining 
between organizations of employers and 
workers. 

An article in a recent issue of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette states that 
most of the agreements are now more 
widely effective than before the war. The 
reason for this is that conditions recog- 
nized by organizations representing a 
large proportion of the employers and 
workers in any industry and district must 
be observed by employers generally in 
that industry and district. This ruling 
was stipulated in the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration 
Order of 1940. 


In addition to these agreements, Orders 
having statutory force provide holidays 
with pay for workers whose minimum 
rates of wages have been fixed by Wages 
Councils, and by the Agricultural Wages 
Boards for England and Wales, Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. 


Length of Vacation 


Holidays with pay, in the majority of 
agreements, consist of 12 days (or two 
weeks) or 18 days (or three weeks). A 
12-day holiday usually amounts to six 
consecutive days or one week of annual 
holiday and six public or statutory holi- 
days. The 18-day holiday usually means 
12 days’ or two weeks’ annual holidays and 
six public holidays. The shorter period 
is much more frequent, the article states, 
being in effect in most manufacturing 
industries and in mining, quarrying, agri- 
culture, and building. The longer period 
applies mainly in the distributive trades, 
in local government services, in gas, water 
and electricity supply, in certain sections 
of transport and catering, in the printing 
industry, and in some manufacturing 
industries. 
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Qualifications for Holidays 


Before the worker is entitled to paid 
consecutive leave, he must fulfil certain 
conditions as to length of service (usually 
12 months), attendance, etc. These con- 
ditions are contained in the majority of 
agreements. It is usually stipulated that 
the required service must be continuous. 
Workers lacking the full period of service 
are usually entitled to a shorter holiday 
or, if the full holiday is granted, to less 
than the full holiday pay. 

On the other hand, the article states, 
length of service is not usually taken into 
account when payment of wages for 
public or statutory holidays is granted. A 
more common condition is that of atten- 
dance, payment often being made only if 
the worker is on the job the day before 
and the day following the holiday, unless 
he can prove that his absence was due to 
circumstances beyond his control. 


Vacation Seasons 


A considerable number of agreements 
provide that holidays are to be taken 
between specified dates in the summer 
months, for example, May 1 and Sep- 
tember 30. However, qualifying phrases 
such as “unless otherwise agreed” or “as 
far as possible” are often added. The 
employer, as a general rule, is free to 
decide at what time within the specified 
period holidays are to be taken, and 
whether the individual workers’ vacations 
are to be “staggered” or the works closed 
for the normal period. 


Rate and Form of Payment 


A minority of agreements provides that 
the holiday shall be “with pay” or “with 
full pay” without any definition, the 
article points out. Most agreements define 


the amount and form of payment, especi- 7% 


ally with regard to pieceworkers. While 
at the same time as establishing that 
timeworkers be paid their ordinary time 


rate or the standard or minimum rate 
suitable to their grade, a number of agree- 
ments stipulate that pieceworkers also 
shall receive their appropriate time rate. 

A second method of arriving at the rate 
of vacation pay for pieceworkers is to take 
average weekly earnings over a certain 
number of months. In the calculation of 
this average, overtime payments are gener- 
ally excluded. 

Then again, certain important agree- 
ments provide for the annual holiday 
payments, and sometimes public holiday 
payments as well, to be made from credits 
provided weekly by the employer and 
accumulated in a special fund. “Under 
such systems,’ states the Gazette, “the 
holiday remuneration of the individual 
worker is strictly related to his record of 
attendances in the past year and, in some 
cases, to his earning capacity.” 


Other Provisions 


Payment of holiday allowances is pro- 
vided in many of the agreements for 
employees who leave their jobs or are 
discharged before they have taken their 
holidays, the article states. In some cases 
where dismissal is for misconduct or insuffi- 
cient notice is given to the employer, 
payment is withheld; in other cases, the 
cause or manner of leaving appears to be 
immaterial. The payment usually consists 
of an amount proportionate to the time 
served since the date of the worker’s 
previous holiday or some other special date. 

Some agreements prohibit a worker 
accepting paid employment during his 
holiday. Others do not permit him the 
option of taking the holiday or of con- 
tinuing at work and drawing the holiday 
pay. With certain exceptions, casual, 
temporary or _ part-time workers are 
usually excluded from the benefit of paid 
holidays, largely because of the stated 
conditions as to length and continuity of 
service. 


Provisions of Statutory Orders 

Until 1945 the Trade Boards, as laid 
down in the Holidays with Pay Acts of 
1938, had the power to direct that workers 
for whom statutory minimum rates had 
been fixed should be entitled to an 
annual holiday with pay of not more than 
one week. 


In 1945, under the Wages Councils Act, 
the Trade Boards were renamed Trades 
Councils and their powers extended. They 
were thereby able to recommend that in 
future wages be paid for holidays without 
any prescribed limit. At the time of 
writing, all but four of the 78 Wages 
Councils established in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland had done so. 


Current Orders provide that the full 
period of annual holidays is dependent on 
the worker serving a certain period with 
his employer—usually 48 weeks. Payment 
for the customary holidays also is subject 
to a minimum length of service varying 
in general from one week to eight weeks. 

Generally, holiday payment is related to 
the amount to which the worker would be 
entitled for a normal week’s or day’s work 
if paid at the appropriate minimum time 
rate. 


Agricultural Workers 


Orders issued by the Agricultural Wages 
Board for England and Wales, provide that 
full-time workers are to be granted _ holi- 
days with pay at the rate of one day for 
each two consecutive months of employ- 
ment. After 12 consecutive months’ work 
with the same employer, leave is increased 
to seven days for workers employed on a 
six-day week and nine days for workers 
employed on a seven-day week. Vacation 
pay is normally one-sixth of the weekly 
minimum wage for each day of holiday. 

In its Orders, the Scottish Agricultural 
Wages Board has allowed for holidays with 
pay of one day for eight weeks’ continuous 
employment, with a maximum of seven 
days in a year. The remuneration given 
to the worker, states the Gazette, is not 
less than the appropriate daily proportion 
of the weekly maximum wage rate or eight 
and a half times the respective minimum 
hourly rate. 

In Northern Ireland, the Agricultural 
Wages Regulation Acts make provision 
for paid holidays at the rate of six days 
in each period of twelve months’ con- 
tinuous service with the same employer or 
one day in each period of two months. 
The Agricultural Wages Board has fixed 
the rates of vacation pay for full-time male 
workers, 16 and over, employed on time- 
work. 
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Brief Reports on Annual Conventions of Labour Organizations 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


With approximately 400 delegates from 
affiliated trade union groups in attendance, 
the 66th Annual Convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress met in Halifax, N.5., 
from September 10-15. During the \Con- 
vention, the delegates heard reports from 
the Executive Council, and passed resolu- 
tions establishing Congress policy for the 
next year. 

Among the key decisions of the Conven- 
tion were the following: 

A decision to discontinue co-operation in 
matters of joint interest with other labour 
organizations. 

Confirmation of the expulsion of Civic 
Employees Federal Local Union No. 28, 
of Vancouver. 

Rejection of the credentials of a delegate 
from the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union of British Columbia. 

Adoption of a strongly worded resolution 
favouring price control and an _ excess 
profits tax. 

Recommended extensive reorganization 
of the Workers’ Education Association. 

Urged adoption of more comprehensive 
health, housing and national health insur- 
ance programs. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 

The resignation of two vice-presidents, 
C. H. Millard and Alex MacAuslane, and 
the national secretary-treasurer, Pat Conroy, 
climaxed events at this year’s convention 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour in 
Vancouver, September 17 to 21. The con- 
vention was the eleventh in CCL history. 

On the last day of the convention, Mr. 
Conroy resigned following what he termed 
“a vote of non-confidence” in his leader- 
ship when the delegates refused to re-elect 
to the executive committee Sam Baron, 
former Canadian director of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America. The day before, 
Mr. Millard, president of the United Steel 
Workers of America, refused to run for 
the vice-presidency which he has held for 
a number of years. Mr. MacAuslane, 
Canadian head of the Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, resigned in support of Mr. 
Conroy’s stand. 

President A. R. Mosher urged organized 
labour to take political action as the first 
step toward nationalization of Canadian 
industry. 


Among resolutions and decisions by the 
convention were: 


To expel the Communist-led Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers. 

To continue the executive committee’s 
power to expel Communist-dominated 
unions. 

To urge a single organization for all 
Canadian workers. 

To demand that prices be fixed at th 
January 1951 level. 

To urge locals to seek substantial wage 
increases to meet the cost of living. 

To criticize restrictions and over-produc- 
tion by industry for causing unemployment 
in auto and electrical appliance industries. 

To call for federal action to meet the 
housing shortage. 


Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


The 30th annual convention of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
held in Quebec City September 15 to 20, 
adopted, as the first article of the Con- 
federation’s new constitution, a statement 
of principles based on the social doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

More than 400 delegates from Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Ontario attended the 
congress, which was visited by Labour 
Minister Gregg, who explained the Goy- 
ernment’s policy for fighting inflation. 

The 16-point statement of principles de- 
clares it henceforth to be the right of the 
worker “to participate in the management 
and profits of enterprise” and that to this 
end “the management of the enterprise 
shall cease exclusively to represent the 
interest of capital.” 

In his report, Gerard Picard, president 
of the CCCL, dealt with the reform of 
enterprise and of the redistribution of man- 
agerial authority within the enterprise, “to 
take place gradually in this country by wid- 
ening the scope of collective bargaining.” 

The Convention also:— 

Asked for a rollback of consumer prices 
to the January level, and suggested the 
establishment of a Prices Arbitration Board 
composed of representatives of the Govern- 
ment, consumers and producers. 

Adopted a resolution deploring the with- 
drawal of the Trades and Labour Congress 
from the joint labour committee which had 
been urging price controls. 

Asked for an increase of old-age pensions 
from $40 to $60. 

Urged further consideration by the Gov- 
ernment of the housing situation. 


Complete reports on all three conventions will appear in the November issue 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


LMPCs Increase in Number 


The number of Labour-Management 
Production Committees in Canadian indus- 
try continues to increase. The total on 
the Department of Labour’s list at August 
15 stood at 752. This figure represents a 
gain of 42 committees since the first of 
the year. Five years ago there were fewer 
than 500 LMPCs on record. 

At March 381 this year, the latest date 
for which detailed figures are available, 
298,133 workers were represented on 729 
committees. ‘ 

The recently-published March 31 break- 
down shows that two committees were in 
Prince Edward Island, 33 in Nova Scotia, 
26 in New Brunswick, 154 in Quebec, 343 
in Ontario, 56 in Manitoba, 37 in Saskat- 
chewan, 27 in Alberta and 51 in British 
Columbia. 

Of the 729 committees on record at 
March 31, more than half—429—were estab- 
lished in the manufacturing industry, 37 in 
mining, 2 in construction, 133 in trans- 
portation, 83 in communications, 12 in 
wholesale and retail trade, one in finance 
and 382 in service industries. 

In 307 committees covering 136,669 
workers, the participating union was affili- 
ated with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; in 247 LMPCs covering 
82,384 workers, with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour; in 45 LMPCs covering 12,954 
workers, with the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour; and in 130 
LMPCs covering 66,126 workers, with 
various other groups. 


Birthday Congratulations for LMPC 


Both the participating union and the 
company’s management have nothing but 
praise for an LMPC which this summer 
marked its fifth anniversary. “From the 
viewpoint of management,” says Howard 
Gray, vice-president of Universal Cooler 
Company Limited, Brantford, Ont., “we 
are very happy to have such a committee 
assisting in solving the many problems 
characteristic of the day.” 

The participating union, Local 397, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 


(CIO-CCL), says: “The LMPC has 
proved well worthwhile in the five years 
it has functioned and we are satisfied that 
it has done, and will continue to do, a 
fine job.” 

Formed in May, 1946, this LMPC 
planned and now operates the company’s 
suggestion plan, has sponsored a series of 
classes in refrigeration, arranged for X-rays 
for all employees, and according to Mr. 
Gray, “is serving well in cementing rela- 
tions between labour and management.” 


Relationships Improved 


An LMPC which has an impressive list 
of accomplishments to its credit is the one 
at Union Milk Company Limited, Calgary, 
Alta. Two recent LMPC recommendations 
were aimed at bettering driver-customer 
relations, two others at assisting driver- 
company relations. 

As a result of a suggestion to this LMPC, 
the company’s driver-salesmen now make 
periodic tours of the dairy to gain knowl- 
edge of the entire production process so 
that they can talk knowingly about the 
business to their customers. The com- 
mittee also recommended the fixing of 
drivers’ names to their trucks and wagons 
so that customers will always know the 
name of their milkman. 

Because the home delivery business was 
conducted on a credit basis, drivers for this 
dairy had to do considerable bookkeeping, 
a task which limited the number of cus- 
tomers they could service. The LMPC 
recommended that it be placed on a cash- 
only basis and now, no longer having to 
keep records, drivers can serve more 
customers in less time. When. the LMPC 
suggested that drivers turning cash in on 
Sundays need not make a detailed report 
on transactions until Monday, the drivers | 
benefited from more free time on Sunday. 

The union participating in this LMPC 
is Local 987, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (AFL-TLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 


representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Agreement Reached in Two Disputes 


Ist collective agreement for Canadian Pacific Air Lines stewardesses 
Marconi Company agreement covers radio personnel in marine service 


Following its certification in January, 
1951, as bargaining agent on behalf of 
airline stewardesses employed by Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited, the Canadian 
Air Line Flght Attendants’ Association 
obtained its first collective agreement cover- 
ing this group during August. 

Direct negotiations between the parties 
had commenced in February and continued 
until mid-April, when the Minister of 
Labour on the request of the union 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to try to 
effect a settlement in regard to certain 
matters remaining in dispute. The Con- 
ciliation Officer held twelve joint meetings 
with the parties, as a result of which 
agreement was reached on a number of 
items, and the differences between the 
Company and the Association were con- 
siderably narrowed on the remaining issues. 
However, complete agreement could not be 
reached at that stage, and on June 14 the 
Minister of Labour appointed a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to endeavour 
to effect an agreement. 

Before the Conciliation Board was fully 
constituted, however, the parties again 
entered into direct negotiations and in the 
latter part of August announced that they 
had consummated a. collective agreement. 
The new agreement provided for sub- 
stantial increases in salaries, embodied in 
a schedule under which stewardesses quali- 
fied as registered nurses would receive $200 
per month during their first six months of 
service, rising to $280 per month for the 
seventh year of service, while non-nurses 
would receive $180 per month during their 
first six months of service, rising to the 
same top salary of $280 per month. 
Employees assigned as First Stewardess 
would receive $10 per month in addition 


to their regular compensation, and those 
assigned to overseas operations would 
receive an extra $30 per month. It was 
further agreed, among numerous other 
items, that 1,020 hours would constitute 
the maximum annual flight time for 
stewardesses during a calendar year and 
100 hours the maximum monthly flying 
time. Maximum quarterly hours for 
domestic and overseas operations were also 
established. 


A settlement was reached in the early 
part of September, following Conciliation 
Board procedure, in a dispute between the 
Canadian Marconi Company and _ the 
Canadian Marine Radio Division No. 59 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 
The agreement was along the lines of the 
unanimous recommendations of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which made 
its report in June. It provided for a wage 
increase of 15 per cent effective April 1, 
1951, and a cost-of-living bonus -of 70 
cents per month for each one-half point 
or nearest one-half point increase in the 
cost-of-living index over the figure of 181-8, 
with adjustments to be made every three 
months, if necessary, commencing July 1, 
1951. The agreement also provided for a 
transportation allowance of 6 cents per mile 
to and from certain stations where ordinary 
streetcar or bus service is not available. 
It also fixed the rentals for certain exist- 
ing company-owned houses. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 
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The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 


' 


Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion: _ jurisdiction, —i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities. if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 


tries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the Dominion government for the 


administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officer, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 


bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers sationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during August. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, rejected five applications 
for certification, and ordered two repre- 
sentation votes. During the month, the 
Board received three applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed on vessels operated by 
the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 


portation Company Limited, Toronto (L.G.., 


Aug., 1951, p. 1091). 
2. The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local Union No. 


9§1682—4 


2499, on behalf of employees classified as 
carpenter and joiner, including carpenter 
foreman, emloyed in the Whitehorse Dis- 
trict, Yukon Territory, by Northern Con- 
struction Company & J. W. Stewart 
Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Aug., 1951, 
p. 1091). 

3. The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local Union No. 
2499, on behalf of employees classified as 
éarpenters and joiners, including carpenter 
foreman, employed in the Whitehorse Dis- 
trict, Yukon Territory, by the Marwell 
Construction Company Limited, Vancouver 
(L.G.,. Aug., 1951, p. 1092). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local Union 2499, 
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applicant, and Northern Construction Com- 
pany and J. W. Stewart Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent (L.G., Aug. 1951, 
p. 1091). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the union had not estab- 
lished that it was supported by a majority 
of the employees affected. 

2. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and §S. Texaco Brave Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., Aug., 1951, 
p. 1092). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected. 

3. The Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, Local No. 
3, applicant, and the Saint’ John Dry Dock 
Co. Ltd., Saint John, N.B., respondent 
(Dredging Operations at Courtney Bay, 
N.B.) (L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1092). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the union had not established that it was 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. 

4. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, 
applicant, and the Quebee and Ontario 
Transportation Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent. The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2051). 

5. Canadian Airways Lodge No. 764, 
International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, and Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited, Vancouver, respondent (L.G., 
June, 1951, p. 813). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the bargaining 
unit was not considered by the Board to 
be appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


The Board ordered representation votes 
of unlicensed personnel employed by 


Conciliation Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On August 20, the Minister appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to deal with matters 
in dispute between Buntain and Bell Com- 
pany Limited, Charlottetown, P.EI., and 
Labourers’ Protective Union, No. 9568, 
concerning the revision of a collective 
agreement (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


SS. Texaco Warrior, Limited, Montreal, 
and by S.S. Texaco Chief, Limited, Mont- 
real, following consideration of applications 
for certification submitted on behalf of the 
employees affected by the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Aug. 1951, p. 1092) 
(Returning Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees of Canadian 
National Telegraphs employed in the 
Works and Building, Stores, and. Trans- 
portation Departments of the Company’s 
Northwest Communication System (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. The Commercial Cable Staff’s Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of The Commercial Cable Company, 
Hazel Hill, N.S. (Investigating Officer: 
J. R. Kinley). 

3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of employees of Rail and Water Terminal 
of Montreal Limited, Montreal; engaged 
in handling freight and in loading and 
unloading of vessels at Wellington Basin, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Application for Certification 
Withdrawn 


Marine Checkers and Weighers Associa- 
tion (Local No. 506, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union), 
applicant, and American Mail Line Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Sept., 1951, 
p. 1230). 


Settlement Effected hy 
Conciliation Officer 


On August 7, the Minister received a 
report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating final settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and three steamship 
companies operating on the west coast: 


‘ 


Canadian National Steamships, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), and Union Steamships 
Limited (L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1089). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the Minister on June 
20, 1951, to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Quebec Railway Light and 
Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., and the 
Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees 
of the Quebec Railway Light and Power 
Company, Inc., and between the same 
company and the National Catholic Trans- 
port Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc. (L.G., 
Aug., 1951, p. 1095), were fully constituted 
on August 7 with the appointment of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Mont- 
real, as Chairman of each of the Boards. 
Mr. Justice Tellier was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of joint recom- 
mendations from the other members of the 
Boards, Messrs. Gérard Lacroix and Marcel 
Bélanger, both of Quebec, P.Q., who had 


previously been appointed on the nom- 
inations of the company and _ unions, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


On August 6, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Gatineau 
Bus Company, Limited, Hull, P.Q., and 
Division 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., June, 1951, 
p. 817). The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Advice was received- in August that 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Marconi Company and The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian Marine 
Radio Division No. 59, had been settled as 
a result of further negotiations following 
receipt by the parties of the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with the dispute (L.G., Aug., 
1951, p. 1095). 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
Gatineau’ Bus Company, Limited, 


and 


Division No. 591, Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America. 


To the Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Hon. Sir, 


The Conciliation Board which was 
appointed in this matter has completed 
its investigations and is now pleased to 
make the following Report. 

The Board was composed of Andre 
Montpetit, K.C., as Chairman, C. L. Dubin, 
K.C., Nominee of the Union, and Jean 
Gagné, Advocate, the Nominee of the 
Company. The Conciliation Board was 
appointed to endeavour to settle differ- 
ences between the Company and the Union 
as a result of an application by the Union 
for an increase of $0.20 per hour for all 
bus drivers and maintenance men for the 
current contract year. 

The Board met in Hull with the parties 
on May 11 and June 8, respectively, and, 
having heard the evidence and representa- 
tions of the parties were unable to bring 
about an agreement. The Board met in 


_ Executive Session again on June 29 in 


Montreal to agree on the present recom- 


mendations. 
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On August 6, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Gatineau Bus Company 
Limited, Hull, P.Q., and Division No. 
591, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway , and Motor | Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., June, 
1951, p. 817). The Board was composed 


of Andre Montpetit, Montreal, as Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Jean Gagné, 
Quebec, P.Q., and C. L. Dubin, K.C., 


Toronto, who had _ previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union, respectively. The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
herewith. 


The Union based its claims for increased 
wages on two alternative and independent 
grounds :— - 

Firstly—The Union claimed that the 
wages paid by the Gatineau Bus Company 
were much lower than comparable Com- 
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panies operating in the Province of 
Ontario and elsewhere in the Dominion of 
Canada. The Union claimed that the 
Gatineau Bus Company was not a purely 
Quebee operation since it did provide 
certain limited services in the Province of 
Ontario but that, even if it were con- 
sidered a wholly Quebec operation, the 
Union submitted that it would not accept 
the present wage differential between Com- 
panies in the transit business in Quebec, 
and other Provinces in the Dominion and 
argued that there was no reason for lower 
wages for similar work merely because the 
work was being done in Quebec. For these 
reasons the Union sought an increase to 
bring the wage structure of these employees 
within line with employees, for example, 
of the Ottawa Transportation Commission 
amongst others. In reply to this conten- 
tion the Company submitted that, because 
of the very narrow limits that they are 
entitled to operate within the Province of 
Ontario, this inter-provincial service is so 
restricted that it should be considered by 
the Conciliation Board as if it were a wholly 
Province of Quebec operation. The Board 
is of the opinion that the Company’s con- 
tention in this regard must be accepted 
and the Board would not be justified in 
holding that because of the limited degree 
of operation in the Province of Ontario 
that the Company should be considered as 
one other than a Quebec Company. The 
Company then submitted that because it 
for all intents and purposes carried on 
business solely in the Province of Quebec, 
its wage rates should be compared only 
with Quebec Companies and in that regard 
the Company contended that their wages 
were above those paid by the majority of 
transit Companies operating within the 
Province of Quebec. 

The Board is of the opinion that, 
although one may consider the Company 
as a Quebec operation, nevertheless you 
cannot ignore that this Company operates 
next to a City, that is Ottawa, whose wages 
for the same work are higher than those 
in the Province of Quebec, and under those 
circumstances one would have to take into 
consideration to a limited degree at least 
the wage structure of Ottawa at least. 
Although the Board does not approve any 
principle recognizing as permanent or 
proper a lower wage rate for Quebec than 
Ottawa, at the same time we do not think 
it fair to place Gatineau. Bus Company 
completely out of line with the Companies 
operating in that area which would be the 


result if some sort of equality were 
established. 


Secondly—The other contention of the- 
Union was that they were entitled to an 
increased basic wage rate by reason of the 
increased cost of living since the effective 
date of the last agreement. ‘The present 
wage rate was established in January, 1950. 
At that time, the agreement was renewed 
without any change in the basic wage rate, 
and the Board is of ‘the opinion that the 
Union to a considerable degree, is bound 
by their agreement to take the same wages 
in 1950 as they did in 1949 and that we 
could consider only the increase from 
January 1, 1950. From January 1, ~1950, 
to January 1, 1951, the cost-of-living index 
has risen by ten points. Since January 1, 
1951, the cost of living has increased again 
by an additional eleven points. It was 
submitted by the Company that the Board 
should not take into consideration any 
increase from January 1, 1951, to the 
present date. The Board cannot accept 
that condition. The recommendations 
which we are making are made in an effort 
to provide a wage for the year 1951, which 
will be fair to the employees and the Com- 
pany. One of the most important factors 
for the Board to consider is the cost of 
living for this year which will have to be 
met by each employee from month to 
month. The Board could not in consider- 
ing a fair rate for the year 1951 ignore © 
the increased cost of living in the first six 
months of this year. After careful con- 
sideration of all relevant factors, the Board 
is of the opinion that the Gatineau Bus 
Company should pay to these employees 
an increase of nine cents per hour in its 
basic wage rate retroactive to January 1, 
1951. 


It is of the opinion that this would 
compensate in some degree for the in- 
creased cost of living over that period and 
would establish a rate which also in a 
limited degree in any event recognizes the 
proximity of these employees to employees 
of a similar industry in the Province of 
Ontario in the hope that this is a step 
towards creating a closer standard of wages 
between employees in both these Provinces. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) ANpr& Mon Tretit, 
* Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. L. Dustin, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Jean H. Gacne, 
Member. 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Logging 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO—CERTAIN PULP AND 
PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANIES AND 
OTHER PULPWOOD CUTTING AND LOGGING 
OPERATORS AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA (LUMBER AND SAWMILL WoRK- 
ERS’ UNION). 


Agreements, negotiated jointly but signed 
by individual companies, to be in effect from 
September 1, 1951, to August 31, 1952, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. The agreements are similar to the 
ones previously in effect (L.G. March, 1950, 
p. 340, and Nov. 1950, p. 1896) with the 
following changes and additions: 

Union Security: clauses providing for 
maintenance of membership for all em- 
ployees, a union shop for new employees, and 
preferential hiring of union members have 
been added. 

Vacations with pay: the minimum require- 
ments for a year of service in connection 
with vacations with pay benefits have been 
reduced from 250 to 200 working days. 
After 3 months of continuous service cooks 
are now entitled to 10, instead of 7 days’ 
time off with pay and cookees, chore boys, 
watchmen, barn bosses, raftsmen and inland 
waters logmen to 4, instead of 3, days in 
addition to vacation with pay benefits. 

Wage rates for daily-rated employees are 
increased by from $1.26 to $1.85 per day and 
are now as follows for certain classifications: 
cookees $7.43 to $8.08; cooks, blacksmiths 
$9.73 to $11.40; bull cooks, general labourers 
$9.09; barn bosses, teamsters $9.32 to $9.73; 
loaders and unloaders, hand drillers, sorters, 
sluicers, jackladder feeders, $9.32; skidders 
and rollers, $9.45; handymen $9.45 to $10.63, 
mechanics $9.73 to $11.75; tractor drivers, 
truck drivers $9.38 to $11.75; river drivers 
$9.80 and $10.16, saw filers $9.38 to $10.63; 
raftsmen, inland waters logmen $10.39; 
storage ground logmen $9.80. The rates for 
cutting pulpwood and fuelwood are increased 
by from 59 cents to $1.90 per cord. The 
provision regarding payment for walking 
distance has been changed; piece cutters who 
walk to work in excess of 14 miles from 
camp to start of strip shall be paid for 
walking time for pulpwood cut on such strip 


A displacement wage, equivalent to 
one week’s pay for each full year of 


continuous service, is provided for 


permanent employees whose _ services 
are no longer required because of 
technological changes, in the agreement 
between Courtaulds (Canada) Limited 
and the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America, summarized below. 


at the rate of 15 cents per cord if the dis- 
tance is from 14 to 2 miles, 40: cents if it is 
over 2 but not more than 24 miles, 65 cents 
if it is over 24 but not more than 3 miles, 
and 90 cents per cord if it is over 3 but not 
more than 34 miles. The cutting bonus has 
been increased from 55 to 66 cents per cord 
for rough wood and from 75 to 99 cents per 
cord for peeled wood; however, in order to 
qualify for the peeled wood cutting bonus 
a man must now cut and pile 50 cords of 
peeled pulpwood in one continuous period of 
employment in any one camp instead of 37, 
as previously. The rates for loading and 
hauling and changing sleighs at spotting 
grounds, or where unloading is done by 
mechanical means, are increased and now 
range from $1.08 per cord for peeled wood 
and $1.20 for rough wood for haul up to 
one-quarter mile, up to $3.54 per cord for 
peeled wood and $4.26 for rough wood for 
haul of 5 miles. The above rates include an 
increase of 7 per cent over the 1950 rates, 
granted by the majority of the signatory 
companies, effective April 1, 1951. 


Mining 
Metal Mining 


YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T.—THE CONSOLIDATED 
MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WorkKERS, LOCAL 802. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 
1951, to June 15, 1952, and_ thereafter, 
subject to 2 months’ notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1672) with the following 
changes :— 

Paid holidays: the number of _ paid 
statutory holidays is increased from 3 to 6. 


Wage rates are 20 cents per hour higher 
than the rates provided in the previous 
agreement. 


Board and lodging: employees shall reim- 
burse the company for the actual cost of 
board and lodging up to a maximum of $3.45 
per day. The previous agreement did not 
stipulate a maximum charge. 
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Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


WINNIPEG, MANn.—FurrieRS’ GUILD OF 
CaNnapA, MANrIroBA DIVISION, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL FuR AND LEATHER 
Workers Union or U.S.A. AND CANADA, 
LocAL 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951, to May 31, 1953, and for a further 
period of one year unless 2 months’ notice 
is given. If the Dominion Government cost- 
of-living index as announced on or about 
May 1, 1952, shows an increase or a decrease 
of 5 full points over the index as announced 
on or about May 1, 1951, the parties agree 
to re-open negotiations for a wage adjust- 
ment. 

Union security: each employer will main- 
tain a closed shop during the term of the 
agreement. All additional help will be 
employed through the union. If the latter 
is unable to furnish the required help within 
2 days, the employer may otherwise engage 
new help but any new employee so engaged 
must become a member of the union. Unless 
there are no union members with some 
degree of skill available, no firm ‘shall engage, 
during one year, more than 2 new apprentices 
for every 12 workers (excluding apprentices) 
already employed in the shop. 

Check-off: the employers shall deduct from 
the pay of each employee covered by the 
agreement all union fees, dues and assess- 
ments and remit same to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours on any 
regular working day and for work on 
Saturdays. Employees with 4 or more 
months’ service with one firm will be 
granted 8 specified paid holidays, payment 
to be computed on the basis of 2 hours’ pay 
for each day worked in that week. Any 
work on such holidays will be paid for at 
the rate of double time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 3 years’ service 2 
weeks (the latter provision is a new one). 
Employees with less than one year’s but 
more than one month’s service will receive 
vacation pay during vacation week on a 
pro rata basis. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: head cutters 
$58, cutters $45 and $50, trimmers $36, 
blockers $26 to $35, operators $26 to $45, 
finishers $33 and $40, helper in finishing 
department with one year’s experience $30; 
commencing with the first full week in June, 
1951, all employees will receive an increase 
of $4 per week. Apprentices, starting rate 
$20, after 3 months $22.50, after 6 months 
$25, after 9 months $27.50. 

The welfare fund shall be continued with 
the employers contributing 2 per cent of 
the total earnings of all their employees 
covered by the agreement (previously they 
contributed 2 per cent of total earnings of 
only those employees who were subscribers 
to the fund) and deducting $1.75 per month 
from the pay of single subseriber-employees 
and $4 per month from the pay of every 
married subscriber-employee. These sums 
shall be remitted monthly to the Furriers’ 
Welfare Fund. The fund is administered 
y a joint committee of employers and 
employees and covers medical and hospital- 
ization services and sick benefits. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


CorNwALL, Ont.—CourTauLtps (CANADA) 
LIMITED AND TEXTILE WORKERS’ UNION 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 779. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1951, to June 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security and check-off: the agree- 
ment provides for a union shop. The com- 
pany agrees to deduct monthly union dues 
and initiation fees from the pay of all 
employees who so authorize and remit same 
to the union. 

Hours: day work—8} per day Monday 
through Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 42-hour 
week; shift work—8 per day for an average 
week of 42 hours as per schedule presently 
in effect; 2-shift operations for girls—morn- 
ing shift 84 hours Monday through Friday, 
a 423-hour week, afternoon shift 84 hours 
Monday through Thursday, 74 on Friday, 
a 413-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above daily hours, 
for all work on Saturdays performed by 
day workers and boys and for shift work 
between 3 p.m. Saturday and 7 a.m. Sunday; 
double time for work on Sunday and double 
time and one-half for work on 8 (previously 
7) specified paid holidays. All shift workers 
will be granted a 40-minute (in the new 
plant a 50-minute) lunch period .with pay. 


Rest periods: all employees will be 
cranted two 10-minute rest periods, one 
before lunch and one after lunch. 

Vacations with pay: the company will 
shut down its plant during the 2-week 
period immediately preceding Civie Holiday. 
Employees will be granted vacation pay on 
the following basis: after one year’s service, 
one week’s pay, with an additional day’s 
pay for each completed year’s service after 
the first year until an employee has com- 
pleted 5 years’ service, when he will receive 
2 weeks’ pay; those with 20 years’ service 
will receive 3 weeks’ pay; employees with 
more than 3 months’ but less than one year’s 
service will be given one-half day’s pay for 
each full month’s service. 

Basie hourly wage rates for certain 
classes: viscose department—senior press 
operator, churn control $1.20; soda prepara- 
tion $1.19; press operator $1.17; oxide 
preparation, dialyser operator $1.15; mixer 
control $1.14, dialyzers, light operator, 
mercerizing $1.12; crumb pit $1.11; pulp 
gauging $1.10; pulp transfer, crumbs $1.09; 
rag wash $1.07; viscose carts and cleaning 
$1.01; textile spinning department—jet stall, 
acid corrections $1.22; box spindleman $1.17 
and $1.19; box lids and rings, strobascope, 
bracket man $1.17; filter man, guide man, 
speed-pumps $1.14; cake man, acid tempera- 
ture $1.12; machine washer spinner, spinner 
doffer $1.09; filter boy 80 cents; jet room 
girl, filter wrapping girl 75 and 79 cents; 
cake wrapping department—stockinette man 
$1; truckers (boys), spare boys 80 cents; 
booker 79 cents; cake wrappers, sweeper 75 
cents; engineering department—leadburners 
$1.80, tradesmen $1.38 and $1.39; engineers, 
2nd class $1.44, 3rd class $1.24, 4th class 
$1.15; improvers, lead moulder, funnel setter 
$1.15; helpers $1.07 and $1.09; switchboard 
operators, condensate men $1.09; stator 
winders girls 75 cents; girls’ rates—startin 
57 cents, after 2 months 60 cents, after 
months or on reaching 70 per cent of work 
quota 63 cents, on reaching 100 per cent of 
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work quota 75 cents; boys’ rates—starting 62 
cents, after 2, 4, 7 and 12 months 65, 70, 75 
and 80 cents, respectively. The above rates 
are, with a few exceptions, 7 cents per hour 
higher than the previous rates. 

Cost-of-living bonus: the company will 
continue to pay the cost-of-living bonus which 
was first agreed upon in February, 1948, 
amounting as a whole to 25 cents per week 
per employee for every one point increase 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index over 134-6. The total®bonus 
payment is divided between the two main 
classes of employees as follows: adult male 
employees and married boys under 21 years 
of age receive 30 cents and women and boys 
15 cents per week for every one point in- 
crease in the index over 134-6. However, 
out of this bonus, 10 cents per hour ($4.40 
per week) in the case of male employees and 
5 cents per hour in the case of women and 
boys have already been incorporated in the 
above wage rates. The bonus is adjusted 
quarterly. 


Pensions: the company agrees to pay 
pensions to those male employees who, on 
September 2, 1950, were 60 years of age or 
who will be 60 years of age before January 
1, 1952. In the case of male employees 68 
years of age or older, retirement shall be 
automatie unless they are granted permis- 
sion by a joint union-management committee 
to continue at work. The pension will be at 
the rate of $2 per month for each year of 
service from age 35 onwards, with a minimum 
of $30 and a maximum of $60 per month. 
To be eligible, an employee must have 15 
years of service at the date of his retire- 
ment. A male employee with 15 years of 
service may retire at the age of 62 and the 
company will pay him a pension of $1.50 per 
month for each year of service, with a 
minimum of $22.50 and a maximum of $45. 


Insurance benefits provided by the company 
include life insurance and accident and 
health insurance for employees only and hos- 
pitalization, physicians’ attendance and sur- 
gical expense benefits for employees and 
their dependents. 


Technological displacement: permanent 
employees whose services are no _ longer 
required as a result of a change in plant or 
equipment or a change in a process or 
method of operation will be paid a displace- 
ment wage equivalent to one week’s pay for 
each full year of continuous service. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Metal Products 


HAmMILtTon, Ont.—Arrovox CANADA LIMITED 
AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
520. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 9, 
1951, to May 8, 1952, and for a further 
period of one year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
initiation fees and monthly union dues from 
the pay of all employees who so authorize. 
The authorization may be cancelled only 
within .a 10-day period immediately prior 
to the anniversary date of the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any one 


day and for work on Saturdays and Sundays 
or, in the case of a continuous shift, on the 
sixth or seventh consecutive day; double 
time and one-half for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. The rate of pay for the 
holidays will be $7 for female employees and 
$10.50 for male employees. 

Rest and wash-up periods: employees will 
be given a rest period of 15 minutes in the 
morning and 10 minutes in the afternoon. 
In addition, they will be allowed 5 minutes 
to wash before lunch and before leaving for 
home. 

Vacations with pay: after 3 months’ 
service, one week; after 4 years’ service, 2 
weeks; and after 15 years’ service, 3 weeks, 
with pay equivalent to 2, 4 and 6 per cent, 
respectively, of the employees’ earnings 
during the preceding year. 

Hlourly wage rates are increased by 11 
cents for incentive workers and by 16 cents 
for day workers; of these increases, 8 cents 
per hour for incentive workers and 12 cents 
per hour for day workers are retroactive to 
February 15, 1951. An additional 5 cents 
per hour will be paid all employees effective 
November 9, 1951. An incentive system 
which has been mutually agreed upon will 
be introduced during the life of the agree- 
ment with a base rate of 70 cents an hour 
for female employees and of $1.10 an hour 
for male employees. The system introduced 
will provide that an average operator work- 
ing under average incentive conditions and 
effort will earn a minimum of 120 per cent 
of the base rate. The following are basic 
hourly wage rates (the starting rate and 
the rate after 18 months, respectively, in 
the automatic progression scale), exclusive 
of wage increases granted under the terms 
of the agreement: females 63 and 74 cents; 
males—electricians, machinists, supervisors 
$1.10 and $1.40; supervisors, maintenance 
set-up men, paste room operator $1 and 
$1.25; impregnating room operators, form- 
ing room operators, moulders, ageing racks 
95 cents and $1.15; impregnating and paste 
room helpers, electrical apprentice, watch- 
man, general handyman, foil slitting 85 cents 
and $1.05; janitors, stockroom, shipping room 
80 cents and $1; youths 75 and 90 cents. 
Wihere employees are on the same job and 
have completed their normal wage progres- 
sion period, they will receive equal pay for 
equal work. 

Off-shift differential: 6 cents per hour for 
the first and 8 cents per hour for the second 
off-shift. 

Seniority shall be the governing factor in 
dealing with transfers, promotions, demo- 
tions, upgradings, lay-offs and rehiring after 
lay-off, provided the employees concerned 
have relatively equal ability and qualifica- 
tions to do the available work. Shop 
stewards and union officers with 18 or more 
months of seniority will be retained in the 
event of a lay-off so long as there is work 


._ which they are willing and able to do. 


Group insurance: the company agrees to 
maintain its group life insurance and to 
pay its contribution on the same basis as 
before. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Winnireec, Man—ManirosA Brince AND 
ENGINEERING WorKS LIMITED AND 
Unirep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 4087. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951. to March 31, 1952, and thereatter, 
subject to notice. This agreement is similar 
to the one between The Manitoba Bridge 
and Iron Works Limited and the union, 
summarized in the LAaBour GaAzeErre, Nov., 
1949, p. 1418, with the following differences: 

Hours are now 84 per day 5 days a week, 
a 423-hour week. 

Holidays: this agreement provides for 8 
paid and 2 non-paid holidays. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
machine shop—special mechanics and _tool- 
makers $1.45 to $1.54, machinists $1.30 to 
$1.45, machine shop fitters $1.15 to $1.40; 
pattern shop—pattern makers $1.30 to $1.45; 
foundry—floor mouider $1.30 to $1.45, bench 
moulder $1.03 to $1.36, core maker $1.29 to 
$1.45, chippers and sandblasters $1.13 to 
$1.18; plate shop—first class developer and 
scratch layerout $1.41 to $1.50, second class 
layerout $1.30 to $1.40, welders $1.10 to 
$1.40, helpers $1.03 to $1.13; machine oper- 
ators $1.14 to $1.29; forge shop—blacksmith 
$1.30 to $1.45, hammer operator $1.07 to 
$1.18, hydraulic press man $1.22 to $1.45, 
helpers $1.03 to $1.15; shearman, heaters 
$1.03 to $1.15; general—truck drivers $47.55 
to $52.89 per week; tractor operators $1.05 
to $1.13, electricians $1.17 to $1.45, firemen 
$1.03 to $1.13, crane operators $1.15 to $1.27; 
bolt shop—tong header (and _ piecework) 
$1.02 to $1.18, heaters 80 to 97 cents, nut 
making (and piecework) $1.02 to $1.18, 
special threaders $1.02 to $1.08, regular 
threaders (cut thread and piecework) 74 to 
81 cents, boys’ starting rate, 16 to 17 years 
of age 72 cents, 17 to 18 years of age 77 
cents, girls’ starting rate 72 cents; labourers 
and inexperienced helpers in all depart- 
ments, except bolt shop—$1.01 (minimum); 
improvers 90 cents (minimum), learners 
under 18 years 70 cents, when age of 19 
years is reached 85 cents (minimum); 
messengers, apprentices 50 cents (minimum). 


VANCOUVER, B.C—CrrTAIN AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASso- 
CIATION OF MAcHINIstTs, Lopee 1857 
(rHE B.C. Auto WorkKeErs). 


Agreements to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter, 
subject to 2 months’ notice. 


Union security: agreements contain a main- 
tenance of membership clause and provide 
for a compulsory check-off of monthly union 
dues from the pay of all eligible employees 
(modified Rand Formula). When _ hiring 
help, the companies agree to give preferential 
treatment to union members. 

Hours: for tradesmen, trade improvers 
lubrication men, ete—8 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 40-hour week; for sales- 
men, employees in the parts department and 
a few others—8 per day 54 days per week, 
a 44-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for the first 4 hours of overtime in any one 
day and double time thereafter and, with 
certain specified exceptions, for work on 
Sundays and on 9 specified paid holidays. 
Tradesmen, trade improvers, etc. will be 
paid a stipulated rate for 4 hours’ work on 
Saturday mornings and their overtime pay 
is to be based on such rate. Overtime will 
be on a voluntary basis and no employee 
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shall work more than 8 hours overtime in 
any one week except under extenuating 
circumstances. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service, 2 weeks with pay, computed 
on the basis of a 44-hour week. 

Weekly wage rates (with Saturday morn- 
ing rates in parenthesis, where applicable) : 
journeymen mechanics, machinists, body and 
repair men, radiator men, battery men, 
trimmers, painters, electricians, vulcanizers, 
welders $60 ($6.50); journeymen leading 
hands and charge hands $4 and $8 per week 
(40 and 80 cents), respectively, over base 
weekly rate; trade improvers, first 12 months 
$36 ($3.90), third 6 months 65 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate with an increase of 5 per 
cent every 6 months until 90 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate is reached in eighth 6 
months; lubrication men, first 4 months $44 
($4.80), thereafter $49.60 ($5.20); washers, 
simonizers, upholstery cleaners, general 
helpers, first month $39.20 ($4.25), there- 
after $43 ($4.60); janitors $42.50, heating 
engineers $53.10, runners and car jockeys 
$33.25; service salesmen $66.50, assistants $45 
to $57.50. Parts department—group leaders 
$61.50, partsmen $51 and $56.50, pick-up 
drivers $34 to $46, minors $30 to $34. 
Improvers may be employed in the ratio of 
one improver to every 5 journeymen and 
minors in the ratio of one minor to each 5 
men employed in the stock department. 


Off-shift differential: work on a_ second 
shift shall be paid for at one-eighth more 
than work on the regular shift. 


Clothing: the companies will supply pro- 
tective clothing to all employees whose duties 
entail work injurious to their clothing. All 
employees earning less than $100 per month 
will be supplied by the companies free of 
charge with uniforms and coveralls. Other 
employees will be charged 50 per cent of 
the cost of one suit of clean coveralls, 
supplied to the men each week. 


Out-of-town jobs: on jobs outside the city 
limits the employers will pay all travelling, 
hotel and meal expenses and also pay for 
all travelling time up to a maximum of 8 
hours in 24. Employees will be paid a 
premium of 25 cents per hour for all time 
actually spent on the job. 

The companies agree to institute an 
approved medical care plan and bear one- 
half the monthly cost of such plan. 


Sick leave: up to 6 days’ sick leave with 
full pay will be granted in any one year to 
employees of the parts department and to 
service salesmen. Additional sick leave will 
be at the discretion of the companies. 


Seniority will apply in cases of lay-offs, 
re-employment and promotions, subject to 
merit and ability of the employees concerned. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Construction 


VANCOUVER AND NEw WESTMINSTER, B.C.— 
THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
oF VANCOUVER, B.C. AND THE UNITED 
BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
ba or AMERICA, LocALs 542 AND 


Agreement, entered into April 2, 1951, to 
be in effect until March 31, 1952, or until 
a further agreement is signed; it may be 
continued from year to year, subject to 
notice. This agreement is similar to the one 


previously in effect (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2064) 
with the following changes and additions:— 
Wage rates for journeymen carpenters are 
increased by 32 cents per hour, effective 
July 3, 1951, bringing them up to $2. 
Out-of-town allowance: a provision has 
been added that carpenters on out-of-town 
jobs shall not be charged over $2 per day 
for accommodation where a camp is main- 
tained; where no camp is provided car- 
> penters shall be allowed $2 per day, in 
addition to wages, towards out-of-town 
expenses. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS. 
Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
. Union security: agreement provides for a 
union shop with preferential hiring of union 
members. 
Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Any time required for 
servicing, steaming up or shutting down 
before or after a shift sall be paid for at 
the regular rate. Overtime: double time for 
work in excess of 8 hours until a break of 
; 8 hours occurs and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. No 
work is to be done on Labour Day. On 
jobs outside a radius of 25 miles from the 
‘Vancouver city hall, or on jobs where camps 
are maintained, 44 hours a week may be 
worked at straight time. When working 
with sections of the construction industry, 
other than building construction, an operat- 
ing engineer will be paid the extra overtime 
rate which is usually paid by that section. 
Additional shifts, when required and con- 
tinued for at least 3 consecutive nights, will 
be paid at 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 
Vacation pay will be provided as required 
: by provincial law. 
F Hourly wage rates are increased by from 
; 15 to 20 cents effective April 1, 1951, with 
an additional increase effective July 3, 1951, 
making the rates for these two dates respec- 
tively as follows: operating engineers not 
otherwise specified $1.88 and $1.93; on 
building and construction work—cranes and 
derricks of all types (gas, diesel, steam, 
electric) $2 and $2.12; tower hoists and 
snubbers $1.85 to $1.88 and $1.90 to $2.05; 
compressors, concrete mixers $1.83 and $1.88; 
firemen and oilers $1.57 and $1.62. The 
4 following classifications will be paid the 
following rates until a separate agreement 
| is concluded covering these categories: clam 
and orange peel, aerial cable ways, power 
shovels, draglines back hoes $2 and $2.05; 
bulldozers, tractors, letourneaus, carryalls, 
heavy duty mechanics $1.88 and $1.93. 
Out-of-town jobs: workmen on out-of- town 
jobs will receive transportation to and from 
the job. Meals and travelling time up to 
8 hours when travelling during working 
hours, including Saturdays, Sundays and legal 
holidays, will be paid for. Return trans- 
portation and travelling time will not be 
paid if an employee quits or is discharged 
for cause if he has been on the job less than 
60 days. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Trade 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—GorDON AND  BELYEA 
LIMITED AND THE RETAIL, WHOLESALE 
AND DEPARTMENT STORE UNION, LOCAL 
535. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 
17, 1950, to December 16, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. Either party may reopen negotia- 
tions on the question of wages by giving 
notice to the other party during the 5-day 
period ending October 16, 1951; if agree- 
ment is not reached by December 16, 1951, 
the issue will be referred to arbitration. 

Union security and check-off: the agree- 
ment provides for a union shop. The com- 
pany agrees to check off monthly union dues 
and initiation fees in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 8 of the “Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1947”. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week, except for females employed 
in the office whose hours are 74 per day 
Monday through Friday,.a 374-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for the first 4 
hours after the regular shift, double time 
thereafter and for work on Sundays and all 
statutory holidays as specified by the pro- 
vincial government. Permanent employees 
shall be entitled to all such holidays without 
a deduction of pay. Double time will also 
be paid for work in excess of 4 consecutive 
hours without a meal period. 

Rest periods: employees will be granted 
rest periods of 15 minutes during the course 
of each 3 or more hours of employment. 

Vacations with pay: employees hired before 
November 30 in any year will be granted 2 
weeks in the succeeding year and_ those 
hired after November 30 up until February 
28, one week. ; 

Monthly wage rates: office—male, clerical 
class 1 $125, class 2 $155 and $165, class 3 
$197.50, class 4 $220; female, clerical, class , 
1 $125, class 2 $155, class 3 $165; typists 
$145; stenographers, juniors $150, seniors 
$170; billing machine operators, bookkeeping 
machine operators $160; switchboard oper- 
ators, comptometer operators $175; ware- 
house—warehousemen, packers $177.50; 
senior order fillers $182.50; counter sales- 
men, part time $182.50, full time $197.50; 
stockkeeper $190; checkers, shipping clerks, 
receiving clerks $197.50; first aid attendants 
$10 plus regular wages. Beginners or 
learners may be started at $30 less than 
the above rates with increases of $10 per 
month at the end of each 3-month period 
until maximum rate is reached. 

Paid sick leave: employees with 6 months’ 
continuous service will be allowed 2 weeks 
during the first year of employment, those 
with one year’s service or more will .be 
entitled to an additional day for every addi- 
tional year of service. It shall not be 
accumulative from year to year. 

Seniority: the Company will keep 2 
seniority lists, one for the warehouse and 
one for the office staff. All other things 
being equal within the 2 units, length of 
continuous service shall be the determining 


-factor governing promotions, lay-offs and 


rehiring after lay-off. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of twelve others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for iron oxide 
miners at Red Mill, published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette issue of August 4; 
the amendment of the agreement for the 
sheet metal fabricating industry at Mont- 
real, in the issue of August 11; and the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Sherbrooke, gazetted 
August 18. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for longshoremen (ocean), for the 
building trades and for truck drivers at 
Quebec, for barbers and hairdressers at St. 
John and Iberville, and for the building 
trades at Chicoutimi were gazetted July 28; 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for retail stores and for the building 
trades at Chicoutimi, for bakers and 
bakery salesmen at Quebec, for the building 
trades at St. Jérdme, in the counties of 


‘Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet, at 


Montreal, and at Hull, and a request for 
a new agreement for the sash and door 
industry at Quebec were all gazetted 
August 11. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for jewellers and clock- 
makers in certain counties of the province 
was gazetted August 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


¥ In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement, 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or in- 
dustry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed for 
the filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. ‘The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Each 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation’ 
have been noted in the Lasour GAzerre monthly 
since June, 1934. 
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Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


Rerait Fur Inpustry, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated August 8, 
and gazetted August 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1947, p. 1174; Sept., 1948, p. 992; 
Sept., 1949, p. 1115; Nov., 1950, p. 1903, and 
previous issues). This amendment to be in 
effect on September 1, 1951. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: cutters $1.52 
and $1.80 per hour; male finishers $1.12 and 
$1.34, operators $1.18 and $1.50, blockers 90 
cents and $1.18; female operators and 
finishers 90 cents and $1.12, female coat 
closers $1.12, lining makers (cutting and 
sewing) $1.05, female lining cutters $1, 
female lining sewers 88 cents, finishing fore- 
ladies and female finishers who distribute 
work $1.18; apprentices (male and female) 
from 43 cents in first 6 months to 68 cents 
in fifth 6 months; apprentice cutters from 
90 cents in first 6 months to $1.40 during 
sixth 6 months. (The above rates are from 
5 to 16 cents per hour higher than the rates 
previously in effect.) 


Textiles and Clothing 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 
gazetted July 28, extends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1949, 
p. 604; Jan., 1950, p. 77; May, 1951, p. 690, 
and previous issues) to October 31, 1951. 
Another amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
May 26, 1951. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 
UnNcorRuUGATED Paper Box INDUSTRY, 
QurBEC DISTRICT. 

An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 28, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between “L’Association 
patronale du Commerce de Québec, inc.”, 
paper box and paper bag manufacturers 
division and “Le Syndicat catholique des 
Employés des Industries de la Boite de 
Carton et du Sae de Papier de Québec, inc.” 
Agreement to be in effect from July 28, 
1951, to April 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The terms of this agreement are similar 
to those which were previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour Gazurre of 
November, 1948, p. 1245, and subsequently 
amended (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1247; July, 
1950, p. 1051) with the following exceptions: 


Hours for stationary enginemen and fire- 
men remain unchanged at 60 per week; all 
other employees 48 hours per week (a reduc- 
tion of 2 hours). 

Minimum hourly wage rates to be in effect 
from the first complete week of May, 1951: 
female employees—minimum wage rates are 
increased by from 4 cents to 6 cents per 
hour and vary from 51 cents for folders and 
packers to 60 cents for first class hand 
workers; the basic wage scale (formerly 


c » 
* im oa se 


indicated as other help not- classified in 
the wage schedule) -is now from 38 cents 
per hour in the first 3 months to 48 cents 
in the fourth 3 months instead of 38 cents 
per hour in the first 6 months to 46 cents 
in the fourth 3 months as previously in 
effect. Male employees—minimum rates are 
increased by from 3 cents to 11 cents per 
hour and vary from 70 cents for stripper to 
$1.01 for die maker; basic wage rates for 
employees eighteen years and over 4re from 
4 to 5 cents per hour higher and are as 
follows: from 52 cents per hour in the first 
3 months to 67 cents in fourth 3 months. 
New classifications are added to the wage 
schedule as follows: platen press operator 84 
cents per hour, platen press feeder 73 cents, 
assistant-shipper 71 cents, night watchman 67 
cents; a new basic wage scale for employees 
under eighteen years ranges from 43 cents 
per hour in first 3 months to 52 cents in 
fourth 3 months. Night shift employees 
receive 15 per cent in excess of regular rates 
(previously 20 per cent). 


Wages, labour and apprenticeship condi- 
tions of employees of the printing trades 
working in establishments governed by this 
agreement are governed by the agreement 
relating to the printing trades in the Quebec 
District (L.G., April, 1951, p. 544), with the 
exception of the duration of working hours 
which shall be 48 hours per week. 


CorruGATeD PAPER Box InpDusTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 1, 
and gazetted August 11, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1949, p. 987, Dec., p. 1558; Feb., 1950, 
p. 209, June, p. 873; July, 1951, p. 976, and 
previous issues) by the addition of “L’Union 
des Travailleurs du Carton et Papier 
faconnés (CTCC)” as contracting party of 
the second part. 


Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND ‘BRONZE WORKERS, 
MonrreAL, THREE RIVERS AND SHER- 
BROOKE DISTRICTS. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 28, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 233, June, p. 827, Aug., p. 1107). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal District): in accordance with a 
cost-of-living wage adjustment previously pro- 
vided for (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 233) minimum 
hourly rates are increased by 3 cents per 
hour (index 186-3 at April 1, 1951, for the 
city of Montreal) and are now as follows: 
mechanics, erectors $1.31 per hour; fitters, 
blacksmiths $1.18; helpers (shop or field) 
$1.06. The above rates shall be reduced on 
a percentage basis each time the cost-of- 
living index recedes 5 points. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 25, and 
gazetted August 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1947, p. 544, Dec., p. 1804; Jan.-Feb., 
1948, p. 51; Jan., 1950, p. 78, Oct., p. 1679, 
Nov., p. 1905, Dec., p. 2067, and previous 
issues). 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications: bricklayer, plasterer, mason 
and cement finisher $1.50 in zone I, $1.40 
in zone II (as formerly in effect), carpenter- 
joiner (including screen setter, wood or 
metal window, window-frame and steel parti- 
tion setter), journeyman electrician, tin- 
smith-roofer, journeyman plumber and pipe 
mechanic, junior journeyman (plumber, etc.) 
second 6 months $1.25 in zone I, $1.15 in 
zone II; carpenter-joiner and painter work- 
ing for a door and window manufacturer, 
painter and paper hanger, junior journey- 
man (plumber, etc.) first 6 months, tile 
layer $1.15 in zone I, $1.05 in zone II; 
boiler fireman, landscape worker, hod carrier 
(zone I only), $1 in zone I, 90 cents in 
zone II; electrician (contractor, personal 
services), plumber and pipe mechanic (con- 
tractor, personal services) $1.75 in zone I, 
$1.25 in zone II; common labourer 90 cents 
in zone I, 80 cents in zone II, reinforcing 
steel erector $1.10 in zone I; helper orna- 
mental iron worker 95 cents in zone I, 85 
cents in zone II; watchman (72 hours per 
week) 70 cents in zone I, 60 cents in zone 
II; minimum rates for certain other classi- 
fications remain unchanged. (The rates 
shown above represent an increase of 10 
cents per hour in zone I with the exception 
of those rates for contractors—personal 
services whose rates are 50 cents per hour 
higher; in zone II increases range from 5 
cents to 25 cents per hour.) Apprentices’ 
rates in zone II are increased by 10 cents 
per hour. New classifications are added to 
the wage schedule for both zones and other 
new rates for certain existing classifications 
(previous rates for zone I only) are added 
to wage schedule covering zone II as 
follows: electrician (lineman), lather (wood 
or metal), linoleum layer $1.15 in zone I, 
$1.05 in zone II; water carrier 75 cents in 
zone I, 65 cents in zone II; floor polisher, 
welder $1.25 in zone IJ, $1.15 in zone II; 
material checker and timekeeper $40 per 
week in zone I, $35 in zone II; bulldozer 
operator, joint pointer, cement vibrator oper- 
ator $1.15 in zone II; blacksmith (construc- 
tion) $1.05 in zone II; hod carrier 90 cents 
in zone II; reinforcing steel erector $1 in 
zone ll. s 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport 
LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN NAVIGATION), 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 25, and 
gazetted August 11, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1117). In this amendment 
certain firms are added to and other firms 
deleted from the list of contracting parties 
of the first part. A 


Any work performed on a Monday follow- 
ing a Sunday on which certain specified 
holidays may fall, if such Monday is declared 
a holiday by the Federal government, is 
payable at double time. 

Minimum wage rates are increased by 
from 15 cents to 23 cents per hour and are 
now as follows: $1.55 per hour for day work ~ 
and $2.33 per hour for evening and _ night 
work; $1.90 per hour for day work and $2.85 
per hour for evening and night work on 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer and for handling 
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any other hazardous cargo under special con- 
ditions: $1.70 per hour for day work and 
$2.55 for evening and night work on certain 
other specified cargoes. ‘ : 

Other provisions included in this amend- 
ment provide double time for handling 
cargoes in any hatch submerged in water 
and a minimum of one hour’s pay for men 
ordered out to work at 1 p.m. if no work is 
available, except under adverse weather 
conditions. 


SHIPLINERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 25, and 
zazetted August 11, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1117). The list of contract- 
ing parties of the first part is amended by 
the addition to or deletion of certain ship- 
ping firms. 

Any work performed on a Monday follow- 
ing a Sunday on which certain specified 
holidays occur, if such Monday is proclaimed 
a holiday by the Federal government, is 
payable at double time. 

Minimum wage rates are increased by 
from 15 cents to 23 cents per hour and are 
now as follows: $1.55 per hour for day work 
and $2.33 for evening and night work; $1.65 
for day work and $2.48 for evening and night 
work in holds of steamers in which bulk 
sulphur or bulk fertilizer has been stored 
and where the old wood is being used; $1.90 
for day work and $2.85 for evening or night 
work on ships where ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer is being or has been loaded, and 


for handling: any other hazardous cargo 
under special conditions; $1.70 per hour for 
day work and $2.55 for evening and night 
work cleaning holds in which certain other 
cargoes, specified in the agreement, have 
been stored. 

Men called to work at 1 p.m. are entitled 
to a minimum of one hour’s pay if no work 
is available, except under adverse weather 
conditions. 


CHECKERS AND COOPERS 
TION), MONTREAL. 


(OckAN NAYVIGA- 


An Order in Council, dated July 25, and 
gazetted August 11, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L:G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1117). In this amendment 
certain firms are added to and other firms 
deleted from the list of contracting parties 
of the first part. 

Any work performed on a Monday follow- 
ing a Sunday on which certain specified 
holidays occur, if such Monday is declared 
a holiday by the Federal government, is 
payable at double time. 


Minimum wage rates are increased from 
$1.30 to $1.45 per hour for day work and 
from $1.95 to $2.18 for evening and night 
work. New rates are added as follows: $1.80 
per hour for day work and $2.70 for night 
work for working on board or at ship’s side 
where ammonium nitrate fertilizer is being 
or has been loaded or in the case of any 
other hazardous cargo subject to special 
conditions. 


Fair Wages Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


., The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
covernment has the purpose of ensuring that 
all government contracts contain provisions 
to secure the payment of wages generally 
accepted as current in each trade for com- 
petent workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of various classes of government supplies 
and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain from 


the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GAzrerTe for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During July 
(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During the month of July the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 182 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 162 
construction contracts was awarded by 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per ‘week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of, workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 


time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour,” and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work, such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district 
or by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Post Omcenrniten ee & 10 $34,314.92 
Publis Works. \man-ae 2 22,093.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of July the sum of 
$448.01 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 


by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed to 
the 11 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded—July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


and hours of labour not in excess of 8 per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any ques- 
tion which may arise with regard thereto.) | 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Summerside P E I; Ashfield Bros, instal- 
lation of storm sewer system. Greenwood 
N 8: L G Rawding,* landscaping. Halifax 
N 8S: RJ Frosst & Co,* exterior painting. 
Chatham N B: North Shore Construction 
Ltd, hardsurfacing of roads & streets. 
Moncton N B: Stewart Butler,* exterior 
painting. Boivin P Q: Le Service Paysa- 
giste Enrg,* landscaping. Lauzon P Q: 
P E Poitras, exterior painting. St George 
de Beauce West P Q: Ernest Verret,* 
exterior painting. Ajax Ont: Philbrico 
Jointless Firebrick Ltd,* boiler repair; 
Canadian Johns Manville Ltd,* insulation 
installation on breeching of powerhouse; 
Onway Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of storm sewers. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd, surfacing of roads, lanes 
& driveways; McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd,* 
supplying earth fill. Camp Borden Ont: 
W C Brennan Paving Co Ltd, surfacing of 
roads & driveways. Deep River Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of 
school. Fort Frances Ont: F E Alton,* 
landscaping. Fort William Ont: Claydon 
Co Ltd construction of sidewalks. Haley 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction 
of 15 housing units with services. Hamilton 
Ont: S Gillespie, exterior painting. London 
Ont: Lt Col S W Archibald,* re-surveying 


of Bellwood Park subdivision. Oakville 
Ont: S Gillespie, exterior painting. Peta- 
wawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction 
Co Ltd* clearing sand & reshaping road; 
W Baker,* landscaping; H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd,* construction of 
roads & driveways. Peterborough Ont: 
R McEachern,* repair fire damage. Port 
Arthur Ont: G Frederickson,* installation 
of weeping tile. Rockcliffe Ont: Dibblee 
Construction Co Ltd,* excavation & dis- 
posal of earth; H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & drive- 
ways; H J McFarland Construction Co 
Ltd, surfacing of roads & driveways. 
Trenton Ont: Blyth Construction Co,* 
elimination of dust nuisance. Windsor 
Ont: Bruce DeSanti Construction Co,* con- 
struction of housewalks. Brandon Man: 
J H From,* landscaping. Portage la 
Prairie Man: H G Hay Decorating Co,* 
exterior painting. Winnipeg Man: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd,* construction of con- 
crete sidewalks; J H From,* landscaping; 
E N Johnson,* surveying plans & super- 
vision of work, re-grading of roads & 
walks; A» M Tallman,* importing «& 
levelling fill; A M Tallman,* importing 
& levelling fill; A M Tallman,* importing 
& levelling fill; A M Tallman,* importing — 
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& levelling fill; Claydon Co Ltd,* replace- 
ment of porch steps; A M Tallman,* 
rental of bulldozer for removing fill. 
Moose Jaw Sask: H R Hannah,* exterior 
painting. Calgary Alta: Western Excavat- 
ing Co,* rough grading. Edmonton Alta: 
A W Fisher & Co, installation of thermo- 
static controls; D H Cameron,* painting 
gable ends & porch steps; Alex Johnson, 
exterior painting; J W Parsons,* exterior 
painting. Lethbridge Alta: R W Anderson,* 
installation of furnace controls. Medicine 
Hat Alta: E R Reiman,* strapping of 
gable ends & bay windows. Namao Alta: 
P Janiten,* landscaping of 2 house sites. 
Suffield Alta: F R Gibbs,* preparation of 
subgrade for roads. Chilliwack B C: 


Williams & Carrothers Ltd, paving of 
streets & driveways. Rossland B C: 
Rossland Paint Shop, exterior painting. 
Sea Island B C: D S Gibbons,* landscap- 
ing. Trail B C: M E Obel* gumming 
shingles & repairing storm damage. Van- 
couver B C: Henry J Meyer & Son Ltd, 
exterior painting; City Construction Co 
Ltd,* construction of house sidewalks & 
steps; Monarch Construction Co Ltd,* 
miscellaneous maintenance; Robertson 
Development Co Ltd,* maintenance of 
roads & lanes; Robertson Development 
Co Ltd,* removing earth & grading; 
Robertson Development Co Ltd,* miscel- 
laneous grading; Robertson Development 
Co Ltd,* miscellaneous grading. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs, 
construction of road. Halifax N S: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, rock removal & dredging. 
Fredericton N B: Steel Co of Canada, 
construction of chain link fence. Longue 
Pointe P Q: Francis Hankin & Co, con- 
struction of an incinerator. Quebec P Q: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltd, construction of 
central heating plant. Valcartier P Q: 
Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada, instal- 
lation of sprinkler & deluge system. Ville 
La Salle P Q: Louis Donolo Ine, construc- 
tion of storage bldgs, ground services, cen- 
tral heating plant, tunnels, storm drains and 
underground water tanks. Barriefield Ont: 
Frankel Corp, structural steel for central 
heating plant; T A Andre & Sons, con- 
struction of bldg; M Sullivan & Sons Ltd, 
construction of central heating plant; T L 
Smith Construction Co, construction of 
barrack block. Camp Borden Ont: F D 
Howie Construction Ltd, construction of 
bldg; Frost Steel & Wire Co, construction 
of security fence; Windler Electric Co, 
installation of fire alarm system. Carleton 
Place Ont: Howard R Davey, construction 
of drill hall. Centralia Ont: Windler Elec- 
trie Co, alterations to fire alarm system. 
Hamilton Ont: Canadian Engineering & 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of gun 
testing stop butt. Kingston Ont: Harry 
Lecomte,* landscaping. London Ont: Sid 
Jones Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of gun testing stop butt; Sid Jones Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of oil 
storage bldg. Long Branch Ont: Canadian 


National Railways,* construction of railway 
siding. North Bay Ont: Nipissing Con- 
struction Co, construction of drainage ditch. 
Ottawa Ont: Edge Ltd, installation of 
sprinkler system, Plouffe Park. Petawawa 
Ont: Frankel Corporation, structural steel 
for central heating plant; M Sullivan & 
Son Ltd, construction of central heating 
plant; M Sullivan & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of bldg. Picton Ont: Holdcroft Con- 
struction, installation of water and sewer 
system. Toronto Ont: Carter Construction 
Ltd, construction of Canadian Arsenals 
Plant. Uplands Ont: Shore & Horwitz, 
construction of bldg. Churchill Man: 
Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of access road and erection of prefabri- 
cated bldg. Shilo Man: Manitoba Power 
Commission,* construction of feeder line 
and electrical sub-station. Regina Sask: 
Mumford, Medland Ltd, installation of fire 
extinguishing system. Olds Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of drill 
hall. Namao Alta: Standard Iron & 
Engineering Works Ltd, structural steel for 
workshop. Strathmore Alta: Hurst Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of drill hall. 
Wainwright Alta: Disher Steel Construc- 
tion, construction of prefabricated build- 


_ings; Young Electric Ltd, interior wiring 


& lighting for garage; W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of 2 
gymnasia. Chilliwack B C: Foster Wheeler 
Ltd; installation of steam generating units. 
Whitehorse Y YT: Marwell Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of building. 


National Harbours Board 


Three Rivers Harbour P Q: Cheney & Fils Ltee, concrete & asphalt paving. 
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Department of Public Works 


Carbonear Nfld: Chester Dawe Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Grates Cove Nfld: 
North Shore Construction Co Ltd, break- 
water construction. Rustico Harbour P ET: 
LG &M H Smith Ltd, breakwater jepairs. 
Sourts P E I: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, breakwater repairs. Belleville N S: 
Vincent Babine,* repairs to steel pontoons, 
Dredge PWD No 21. Dartmouth N S: 
Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment building. Halifax N S: 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
Pavilion, Camphill Hospital. Lunenburg 
N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, alteration, 
improvements, dumbwaiter shaft, etc, public 
building. Middle Point Cove (Indian 
Harbour) N S: M H McManus Ltd, 
breakwater extension. Pictou N S: Pictou 
Foundry & Machine Co Ltd,* construction 
of steel pontoons, Dredge PWD No 12; 
Pictou Foundry & Machine Co Ltd,* con- 
struction of steel pontoons, Dredge PWD 
No 21. Pye’s Head N S: Mosher & 
Rawding, wharf reconstruction: Kouchi- 
bouguac N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, 
wharf enlargement. Amherst Harbour, 
Havre Aubert P Q: J P Porter Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Bate Ste Catherine P Q: 
Aristide -Maltais, construction of shed. 
Black Cape (Woodman’s Beach) P Q: 


Bert Dimock, wharf replacement. JL’As- 
somption P Q: Poudrier & Boulet Ltee, 
alterations and addition to farm office 
building, Dominion Experimental Farm. 
Montreal P Q: Montclair Construction Co, 
demolition, clearing of site and erection of 
Saint Henri Postal Station. Paspebiac 
P Q: Fortunat Bernard, wharf repairs. 
Quebec P Q: Geo T Davie & Sons, Ltd,* 
construction of 2 steel dump scows for 
Plants PWD Nos 128 & 129; J O Lambert, 
construction of partitions, etc, for accom- 
modation of UIC, National Catholic 
Syndicate Bldg. Riviere des Milles Iles 
P Q: Theode Robidoux & Ovide Arel,* 
dredging. Amherstburg Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd,* dredging. Fort William 
Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd,* dredg- 
ing. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction _ 
Co, interior alterations and re-conditioning 
Temporary Bldg No 1; Robertson Con- 
struction & Engineering Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of laboratory building for Division of 
Building Research, NRC, Montreal Rd. 
Owen Sound Ont: Consolidated Dredging 
Ltd* dredging. Port Hope Ont: Berming- 
ham Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Port McNicoll Ont: Consolidated Dredg- 
ing Ltd* dredging. Wawaitin Ont: T G 
McDonald, construction of wharf. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Fundy National Park N B: Dexter Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of asphalt 
plant mix hardsurfacing, No 14 highway. 
Port Harrison P Q: Prefabricated Homes 
Co (Tower Co Ltd), erection of prefabri- 
cated insulated 1-room school and teachers’ 
residence. Prince Albert National Park 
Sask: ©C Mamezasz, road construction, 
Waskesiu Highway. Jasper National Park 
Alta: Western Construction & Lumber Co 
Ltd, road construction, Jasper-Banff High- 
way. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: 
General Construction Co Ltd, road con- 
struction on park highways and townsite 
streets, and combined concrete curb and 
gutter, Waterton Townsite streets. Castlegar 


B C: Western Water Wells Ltd, exploratory 
foundation drilling. Kootenay National 
Park B C: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, road 
construction between Castle Junction in 
Banff National Park & Radium Hot 
Springs. Lillooet B C: Eric Larsen Ltd, 
construction of hydrometric station. Mica 
Creek B C: Boyles Bros Drilling Co Ltd, 
exploratory foundation drilling. Spences 
Bridge B C: Eric Larsen Ltd, construction 
of hydrometrie station. Aklavik-Fort 
Simpson N W T: Prefabricated Homes Co 
(Tower Co Ltd), erection of prefabricated 
insulated teachers residences. Hay River 
N W T: Bond Construction Co Ltd, road 
construction, Mackenzie Highway. 


Department of Transport 


Fort Amherst Nfld: B Stokes & Sons 
Ltd, construction of 2 dwellings and tower. 
Port aux Basques Nfld: McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of dock and 
terminal facilities. St Andrews Nfld: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of 2 dwellings and garage. Charlotte- 
town P EI: L G & M H Smith Ltd, 
repairs to departmental wharf; County 
Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 


development. Cape St Lawrence N S: 
R G MeDougall, construction of light- 
keeper’s dwelling and tower. Torbay N S: 
R G McDougall, construction of lighthouse 
dwelling and tower. Dorval P Q: Guy 
Andrews Reg’d, replacement weatherstrip- 
ping on hangar doors. Perroquet Island 
P Q: Peninsula Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of reinforced concrete lighthouse 
tower. 
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Sorel P Q: Romeo Bruneau, con- | a.) 


aes = 


struction of plumbing and heating system, 
Workshop. Cape -Robert Ont: Fred 
Gauvreau, erection of lightkeeper’s bung- 
alow. Gore Bay Ont: Storms Contracting 
Co Ltd, construction of hardsurface exten- 
sion to runway. Wiarton Ont: Scott- 
Jackson Construction Ltd, additional air- 


port development. Swift Current Sask: 
T J Pounder & Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. Patricia Bay B C: A F 
Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to roof 
trusses of double hangar. Quesnel B C: 
Premier Construction Co Ltd, additional 
airport development. 


Fire Fighters in Hamilton 
Have Taken Advantage of 
Special Subscription Offer 


The order form reproduced below was received from 
Local 288, Hamilton Fire Fighters Association 


Circulation Manager, 
THE LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, 
OTTAWA, Canada. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 
MEMBERS OF TRADE UNIONS 


AND LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Please send the Lasour GAZETTE, including the fiftieth anniversary edition, to the following persons: 


NAME STREET 
290 Balmoral Ave,N. 


Balmoral Fire Hall 


CITY OR TOWN 


PAYA beha TO HAV vecne.teaae. svog i090 DAY, S0eSer. cee). A Yoooeent Mem bonwes Saas 
East 23 rd.Street Fire Hall 64. Bast. 23.rdSte 0 cocsass HALL GOR. oc ccccclesesesee 

John, Street Fire. Hall....... - oe LO OND. StaNorcesie. eek. pee Ceeeeeee Hamis ton cases neces. 
.. Victoria Ave.Fire Hall |. ues Do ae Soria ATG Nel ti Pula eee Bemilton po... _.eessse 
. Napier Street Fire Hall = |... LS Naplon St hier ct ly ee eA, Hamilton. 

Sanford Avye.Fire Hall... 220 ow... MGScantordPAve.\s.2e-) 1 eee ene Hama) one) eee. cee 
peroueral 2 ice shally ee [aes DONT See ae ete Ee eee Ham dyn’, cons ee amen 
_ Fire Alarm Headquarters ve. 99,, King Wm,St. 0. Hamilton 


eins (50 cents per subscription). 
Hamilton Fire Fighters Association . Local, #. 288 ; Ue. GQ. : . 
(Union) (Local) “"(Secretary-Treasurer) 


Has your union taken advantage of this special offer? 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To members of trade unions and labour organizations 


A 12-month subscription to the Labour Gazette for 50 cents 
per subscription, in groups of 10 or more. 


As long as the 


supply lasts, a copy of the Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the 
Labour Gazette will be included with each subscription. 


Apply to the Circulation Manager, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Labour Legislation, 


British Columbia, 1951 


New Act requires contractors to pay fair wages on provincial projects 
Changes made in laws dealing with factories, holidays, apprenticeship 
Legislative committee now inquiring into operation of Conciliation Act. 


The British Columbia Legislature opened 
February 20 and prorogued April 18. It 
passed a new Public Works Fair Wages 
and Conditions of Employment Act which 
requires payment of fair wages and limits 
hours to eight in a day and 44 in a week 
on construction work done under contract 
for the Provincial Government. Improve- 
ments were made in the Factories Act, 
which was generally revised. Boards of 
inquiry were authorized to investigate the 
operation of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act and the Hospital Insurance 
Act. The latter Act was amended, as was 
the Annual Holidays Act, the Apprentice- 
ship Act and the Coal-mines Regulation 
Act. An Act was passed to permit the 
Government to assume rent control. 


Fair Wages on Public! Works 

A new Act, the Public Works Fair 
Wages and Conditions of Employment Act, 
was passed incorporating the “fair wage 
policy” which has been in effect in the 
province since adoption of a resolution by 
the Legislature in 1900 with the provisions 
of the Public Works Wages Act, now 
repealed. The Public Works Wages Act 
was designed to ensure the carrying out 
of the fair wage policy by empowering the 
Government, if the contractor failed to pay 
the proper wages, to pay the claim to the 
extent of the moneys in its hands for 
securing the performance of the contract. 

The new Act was passed for the stated 
purpose of centralizing the fair wage policy 
for public works contracts under the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Labour. In the 
past, fair wage clauses have been inserted 
in all public works contracts by the Gov- 
ernment department letting the contract. 
The responsibility of deciding what was a 
fair wage was that of the Department of 
Labour, and the enforcement of the clause 
was the responsibility of the department 
actually letting the contract. 

The new Act provides that all contracts 
made with the Government of British 
Columbia for the construction, remodelling, 


repair or demolition of any public work 
must be subject to the following condi- 
tions: (1) that all persons employed in the 
execution of the contract must be paid fair 
wages; and (2) that their working hours 
must not exceed eight in a day and 44 in 
a week unless arrangements are made in 
accordance with the Hours of Work Act in 
emergencies or otherwise. 

“Fair wages” are defined as those gener- 
ally accepted as current for workmen in the 
district where the work is performed for 
the class of work in which the workmen 
are engaged. If there are no current wages, 
wage rates may be set by the Minister of 
Labour, having regard to such wages as are 
generally accepted as current in the nearest 
adjacent district for similar work. 

The Act also requires the observance of 
the above conditions regarding fair wages 
and hours on works subsidized by the 
Government. It provides that, whenever 
a grant of public money is made by way 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work otherwise 
than for the Government, an agreement 
must be entered into with the Government 
by the party intended to receive the grant 
(which may be a municipal or other body 
or any person or agency) setting forth that 
fair wages will be paid and working hours 
will not exceed eight and 44. 

Other sections of the Act contain in sub- 
stance the provisions of the repealed Public 
Works Wages Act. 

Where a contractor or subcontractor for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of a public work makes default 
in the payment of fair wages to any fore- 
man, workman or labourer employed on the 
work, a claim may be made direct to the 
member of the Executive Council making 
or supervising the carrying out of the 
contract. The appropriate Minister may 
have the claim paid to the extent of the 
moneys or securities in the hands of the 
Crown for securing the performance of the 
contract. The employee must file his 
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claim within two months after the sum 
claimed becomes due and must furnish 
proof of his claim. 

A contractor or sub-contractor maybe 
required by the Minister responsible to 
submit a sworn statement not later than 
the 15th day of each month showing the 
names, rate of wages, amounts paid and 
amounts due and unpaid for wages or 
labour done by a foreman, workman or 
labourer during the previous month. For 
failure to furnish such a statement on the 
written demand of the appropriate Min- 
ister, a penalty of not less than $10 and 
not more than $100 may be imposed for 
each day during which the default con- 
tinues. The Minister may, however, waive 
or reduce the amount of the penalty, as he 
sees fit. 

Regulations may be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council regarding 
the method of determining what are fair 
wages, the keeping of records and their 
examination by Government officers, the 
furnishing of necessary information to 
ensure payment of fair wages and the 
observance of hours of labour, the sub- 
letting of contracts, penalties, and generally 
for the enforcement of the Act. 

The Act does not apply to contracts 
existing at the date the Act was assented to. 


Factories 


In the first general revision of the 
Factories Act in several years, a number 
of changes were made and many sections 
were struck out as being unnecessary, in 
that the matters they dealt with are 
covered in other statutes. 

Until the Act was amended this year, 
it applied to those factories which were 
listed in a schedule and it was found 
difficult to keep the list up-to-date. Con- 
sequently, a new definition of “factory” was 
inserted in the Act so as to ensure that all 
types of factories are covered, and the 
schedule was repealed. The definition has 
been broadened to apply to any building, 
workshop, structure, premises, room, or 
place where articles, materials, fabrics, or 
compounds are manufactured, altered, 
repaired, ornamented, finished, transformed, 
broken up, demolished, or adapted for sale 
or use, including shipyards, passenger and 
freight elevators, escalators and dumb- 
waiters, laundries, dyeing, cleaning or pres- 
sing establishments, and any building or 
place where electricity or motive power of 
any kind is generated, 
transmitted, 
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transformed or . 


With regard to laundries, different closing 
hours were set for public service laundries, 
commonly referred to as “launderettes”, 
where the process involved is the washing 
and drying of clothes in individual bundles 
in washing machines and where the labour 
is supphed by the customer. Persons 
employed in such laundries in supervision, 
administration and maintenance may work 
between the hours of 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. 
Working hours in steam laundries may not 
be extended beyond 7 p.m. unless an 
exemption is permitted by the Inspector. 

A new feature of the Act is the provision 
made for the protection of workers from 
the inhalation of harmful gases, vapours 
or dusts. Two subsections [18 (2) and (3)] 
which were of special application to print- 
ing-offices were repealed and replaced by 
sections applicable to the manufacturing 
industry generally. These provide that in 
every factory where a process is carried on 
by which gases, vapours or dusts are 
emitted and inhaled by the workers to an 
injurious extent, if such inhalation can be 
prevented by mechanical means, the 
Inspector is authorized to direct the 
employer to instal the proper facilities, 
such as exhaust-fans, blowers or other 
suitable devices, for their removal. 

No factory operation which creates gases, 
vapours or dusts may be carried on in the 
basement of any building unless it can be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Inspector 
that the air-spaces are sufficient and the 
ceiling or roof is high enough so that 
an effective ventilating system may be 
installed. 

Elevator operators, as before, are required 
to hold a licence and to be at least 18 
years of age. It is now provided that they 
must be able to read, speak and write the 
English language. The former requirement 
that they should be British subjects was 
considered discriminatory and removed. 

A new schedule to the Act lists six types 
of factories that are not required to obtain 
permits from the Inspector to work on the 
public holidays specified in the Act. They 
are: (1) those used for the production, 
generation, storage, transmission or furnish- 
ing of gas, electricity, steam or any other 
agency for the production of light, heat 
or power; (2) those used for the repair 
and maintenance of railways,  street- 
railways, tramways, trolley-coaches and 
motor vehicles; (3) metallurgical works; 
(4) bakeshops in a municipality; (5) fac- 
tories for condensing and processing milk 
and distributing centres for milk; and 
(6) oil refineries. With these exceptions, 
factories in British Columbia must be 


closed on certain public holidays, unless 
the written permission of the Inspector is 
given for employment. 

Sections of the Act which referred specifi- 
cally to young girls or women wer@ deleted, 
and there is no longer any reference to 
them in the Act. In certain cases, “young 
girl or woman” was changed to “employee”, 
as, for example, in the section which 
formerly provided that if the Inspector so 
directed in writing, the employer might not 
allow any young girl or woman to take 
meals in a room where a manufacturing 
process was being carried on, and on the 
inspector’s written direction, should pro- 
vide, at his own expense, a suitable room 
for meals. This section now applies to any 
employee and the employer is required to 
provide not only a room for meals but 
also the necessary equipment satisfactory to 
the Inspector. 


Another section, similarly changed from 
“young girl or woman” to “any person”, 
provides that any person who works in a 
factory either in the manufacturing process 
or in work connected with it, including 
cleaning the factory and cleaning or oiling 
any part of the machinery, shall be deemed 
an employee in the factory. 


Sections which were repealed include one 
prohibiting the employment in a factory 
of a child under 15 except with the written 
permission of the Inspector. The employ- 
ment of children under 15 in a factory and 
in certain other workplaces, except with 
permission, is forbidden by the Control of 
Employment of Children Act, 1944. 

Provisions requiring employers to allow 
young girls and women at least an hour 
for a noon meal, unless exempted by the 
Inspector, and certain references to hours 
were struck out as being matters taken care 
of by the Hours of Work Act. 

Sections requiring the guarding of dan- 
gerous machinery and _ prohibiting the 

| cleaning of machinery while in motion were 
deleted. Similar provisions are contained 
in regulations under the Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Act. Finally, provisions regard- 

| ing fire prevention were eliminated, since 

they are dealt with in the Fire Marshal 
Act. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended in 
several respects. The amendments provide 
for inspection of an employer’s establish- 
ment where apprentices are employed and 
for a broader application of the Act, making 
apprenticeship open to adults over 21 as 
well as to minors from 15 to 21. 


As before, the employment of minors of 
15 and over in designated trades is pro- 
hibited except under contract of appren- 
ticeship or under written permit from the 
Minister of Labour authorizing employment 
without a contract of apprenticeship where 
conditions are such that . minor is pre- 
vented from receiving the necessary 
training. 

By a new section, similar conditions are 
made applicable to persons over the age 
of 21. The Act now provides that a person 
over 21 may not be employed in a desig- 
nated trade as an apprentice except under 
an apprenticeship contract or except with a 
permit issued by the Director of Appren- 
ticeship allowing probationary employment 
preliminary to full apprenticeship. To 
obtain a permit, an employer must apply 
in writing submitting probationary contracts 
signed by himself and the apprentice or his 
guardian. The permit is for a term of not 
more than three months unless the Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Committee sees fit 
to extend the period of probationary 
employment. 

The Minister has been given the power 
to inspect the premises, equipment, and 
training facilities of any employer where 
minors or apprentices may be employed in 
a designated trade. All books, payrolls and 
other records which are in any way related 
to the wages, hours of work, or the condi- 
tions of labour of minors and apprentices 
may also be subject to inspection. If the 
Minister or the person authorized by him 
in writing so desires, extracts from pay- 
rolls, books, or records may be taken. An 
employer may be required to surrender to 
the Director any records, documents, state- 
ments, writings, books and papers, etc., that 
may be in his possession, or to make full 
disclosure of information, relating to wages, 
hours and working conditions of the per- 
sons employed in a designated trade. 

As some doubt had arisen in the past as 
to the person responsible for the employ- 
ment and training of an apprentice, a new 
definition of “employer” was added for 
clarification. The definitior®’ was broad- 
ened to include every person, firm, corpora- 
tion, agent, manager, representative, con- 
tractor, sub-contractor or other person who 
is responsible directly or indirectly for the 
employment or training’ of a minor or an 
apprentice. Previously, an employer was 
defined as the person to whom the appren- 
tice was under a contract of service and 
who was responsible for the latter’s instruc- 
tion in a designated trade. 

Every employer in a designated .trade is 
now obliged to keep in his main place of 
business an accurate record of the daily 
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hours worked by, and the wages paid to, 
the apprentices in his establishment, to- 
gether with a register of their names, 
addresses, dates of birth and occupations. 
In order to ensure that employees are 
familiar with the provisions of the Act 
which are applicable to them, employers in 
a designated trade are also required to keep 
posted in their place of business Sections 8 
to 11 of the Act, which refer to the employ- 
ment of minors and to the conditions 
governing zontracts of apprenticeship. 


New provisions were enacted regarding 
penalties. Any person who withholds any 
information respecting the working or 
training conditions of an apprentice or a 
minor in a designated trade, who gives 
false information, or who hinders an official 
in the carrying out of his duties under the 
Act is liable upon summary conviction to a 
fine of not less than $25 and not more 
than $100. Previously, the minimum 
penalty was a fine of $10. 


Schedule A of the Act was amended to 
include as “designated trades” the trades 
of bricklaying and refrigeration and to 
remove the trade of druggist. These 
changes had already been made by regula- 
tions (L.G., 1948, p. 491; 1949, p. 1440; 1950, 
p. 1700). 


Schedule B of the Act, prescribing the 
contract of apprenticeship to be signed by 
the apprentice and the employer, was 
revised and several changes made. The 
new contract now specifies that the working 
year of an apprentice shall consist of 2,000 
hours. 

If either party to the contract feels that 
the rate of wages being paid is unfair in 
view of the existing economic conditions 
in the trade, he may make written applica- 
tion to the Director for a revision of the 
rates. Upon the recommendation of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee, the 
Minister is empowered to make a decision 
that is final and binding upon the parties 
concerned. 

The schedule further provides that the 
hours of work for apprentices are to be 
the same as those established for journey- 
men in the trade. Overtime wage rates for 
apprentices are based pro rata on those 
fixed for journeymen. 


Inquiry into Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act 


An Act was passed authorizing a Board 
of not more than five persons to inquire 
into the Industrial Conciliation and: Arbi- 
tration Act and its administration. The 
Board was directed to make a survey of 
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legislation in effect in other provinces, 
states and countries in respect of indus- 
trial disputes and to submit its recom- 
mendations as to what amendments should 
be made to the Act, before the Legislature 
meets in 1952. 

The Board of Inquiry, set up on April 24, 
has been holding province-wide hearings and 
has received submissions from major labour 
organizations and employer groups. For the 
purpose of the investigation, it has the 
powers of commissioners appointed under 
the Public Inquiries Act. 


Annual Holidays 


An amendment to the Annual Holidays 
Act provides that the Act is not to apply 
where workers are granted an annual holi- 
day with pay by the terms of a collective 
agreement, provided that the employees’ 
representatives have been authorized to 
bargain on the employees’ behalf in accor- 
dance with the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, and the holiday provisions 
of the agreement have been approved by 
the Minister of Labour. 

The Act, which provides for a week’s 
holiday with pay, does not cover farm and 
horticultural workers, domestic servants 
employed in private residences, and certain 
classes of professional workers who are 
subject to special statutes under which they 
are licensed. Another change this year was 
that persons licensed under the Securities 
Act were added to the list of professional 
workers excepted from the application of 
the Act. 


Coal Mines 


The Coal-mines Regulation Act was 
amended by replacing one of the rules 
governing the charging and firing of shot- 
holes in mines. The former rule provided 
that in pillar-work, on inclinations exceed- 
ing twenty degrees, an Inspector could 
authorize the charging of several shotholes 
and the firing of two shots simultaneously 
if the proper performance of one were not 
contingent upon the work to be done by 
the other. The new rule provides that a 
mine manager may apply to the Chief 
Inspector for permission to fire more than 
one shot at a time. If more than one shot 
is to be fired, the shots must be fired in 
series simultaneously or by milli-second 
delay blasting detonators. The Chief 
Inspector is given authority to grant or to 
refuse permission for the firing of such 
multiple shots, and, if permission is granted, 
to give whatever directions he considers 
necessary in the interests of safety. 
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Closing of Shops 


The. Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act was amended to empower 
Vancouver City Council to pass a by-law 
which would allow some grocery shops to 
remain open for the accommodation of the 
public after the regular closing hours. 


The Act makes it mandatory on a 
municipal council to pass a by-law requir- 
ing the closing of any particular class or 
classes of shops at specified times and hours 
on the petition of three-fourths of the 
occupiers affected. 


With respect to automobile garages, auto- 
mobile service or repair shops and gasoline 
service stations, and to these have been 
added grocery shops in Vancouver, power 
is given a municipal council to provide, by 
by-law, for the granting of permits allowing 
a certain number, as may be determined, 
to stay open after the prescribed closing 
hour. The council may delegate to some 
municipal official power to select the places 
which may remain open and to fix the 
terms and conditions on which permits may 
be granted, including the hours during 
which they may remain open. 


Hospital Insurance 


Among the changes made in the Hospital 
Insurance Act, which was again revised 
in 1951, was one raising the maximum 
premium which any person or family may 
be required to pay under the Act from 
$36 to $42 a year. The premium has been 
increased by regulations to $42 for the head 
of a family and to $30 for a single person. 


In order to provide some measure of 
control over the establishment of private 
hospitalization plans, the section of the 
Act which permits the Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner to exempt persons under such 
plans was amended to permit exemption 
if the association or agency is operated for 
the purpose of providing hospital services 
for its subscribers or members and the plan 
has been approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


Seamen who are entitled to equivalent 
hospital benefits under the Canada Ship- 
-ping Act may be exempted from having 
to pay the premium under the Hospital 
Insurance Act. However, since a seaman 
is eligible for hospital benefits under the 
Canada Shipping Act only as long as he 
is employed on board a vessel on which the 
required tonnage duty has been paid, 
exemption cannot be granted for a year in 
advance. An amendment provides that 
such grants of exemption must be made 
retroactively after the year has expired and 


for a time not exceeding the period of 
coverage under the Canada Shipping Act. 
If a seaman has received hospital services 
paid for from the Hospital Insurance Fund, 
the period of exemption may be reduced. 


New subsections were added relating to 
payroll deductions. An employer who 
deducts hospital insurance premiums from 
employees’ wages is deemed to have made 
the deduction as an agent for the Min- 
ister. Moneys deducted must be kept 
separate from other funds and remitted to 
the Commissioner, together with statements 
as required, so as to reach him not later 
than 14 days after the end of the month 
in which the employer became liable for 
the payment of the wages from which the 
amount was deductible. On the written 
demand of an officer of the Hospital Insur- 
ance Service, an employer must make 
available for examination records, books 
and statements in respect to wages paid 
and payroll deductions. Where the Com- 
missioner is satisfied that deductions have 
been made but not received by him within 
the time prescribed, he may issue a notice 
to the employer requiring him to remit or 
account to the Commissioner for the 
amounts alleged to have been deducted. 

Another amendment requires every public 
hospital to send to the Commissioner 
before December 15 of each year a detailed 
statement of its estimated costs of opera- 
tion during the next year. 

In view of the requirement that each 
hospital must submit a budget before the 
beginning of each year, a new section was 
added to the Hospital Act providing that 
collective bargaining negotiations, or con- 
ciliation or arbitration proceedings, involv- 
ing wages and working conditions of 
hospital employees must be concluded 
before November 30 of the year preceding 
the effective date of any collective agree- 
ment or arbitration award. It was con- 
sidered that, if such negotiations, which 
might result in wage increases, were 
carried on into the next calendar year, 
hospitals would be unable to determine 
wage costs in advance and to prepare an 
accurate budget. 

Notwithstanding the above, a bargaining 
authority representing hospital employees - 
and an employer or employers’ organiza- 
tion representing a hospital are permitted 
to enter into collective bargaining, as 
defined in the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, before November 30, 1951, 
for the purpose of concluding an agree- 
ment applicable to a portion of the year 
1951 in respect of which no collective agree-— 
ment is in effect, or for revising, in so far 
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as it affects wages and working conditions 
in 1952, an existing agreement which is 
applicable in part to a portion of the year 
1952, or for concluding a new agreement 
applicable to the year 1952. Such negotia- 
tions must be commenced within 10 days 
after either party receives notice from the 
other requesting such action. 


Hospital Insurance Inquiry Board 


To inquire into the Hospital Insurance 
Act and its administration and into all 
matters pertaining to hospital operation in 
the province, the Legislature authorized the 
appointment of a Board of not more than 
12 persons, to be called the Hospital Insur- 
ance Inquiry Board. Its report and recom- 
mendations must be submitted to the 
Government before the 1952 legislative 
session. 


Credit Unions 


Amendments made to the Credit Union 
Act, several of which were for purposes of 
clarification, extend the powers of credit 
unions and make other changes with 
respect to loans and the investment of 
money received on deposit from members 
of credit unions. 

A credit union is now permitted to 
acquire and. hold real estate. In the past 
this power was limited to investment in 
real estate suitable as a place for conduct- 
ing the business of the credit union. 

A central credit union, that is, a body 
formed by the amalgamation of 10 or more 
credit unions, may invest moneys received 
on deposit in securities of the federal or 
provincial Government or in securities 
guaranteed by either Government and may 
borrow, raise and repay money and secure 
the payment of such money by charge on 
the securities held. 


Rent Control 


The Leasehold Regulations Act enabled 
the provincial Government to assume rent 
control in the province. Provision was 
made for the federal Wartime Leasehold 
Regulations to continue in force as if they 
had been enacted by the British Columbia 
Legislature. 


Miscellaneous 


A minor amendment was made to the 
Mechanics’ Lien Act. The Act formerly 
provided that workers whose daily wages 
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were more than $5 would not be pre- 
vented from contracting out of the benefits 
of the Act. It is now provided that this 
section will apply to workers whose wages 
are more than $10 a day. The previous 
section dated from 1910 and it was felt 
that it did not accord with present-day 
conditions. 

An amendment to the Fire Marshal Act, 
which will become effective on proclama- 
tion, provides that one licensed projec- 
tionist holding a certificate of competency 
of the class prescribed in the regulations 
must be in the projection-room of any 
moving-picture theatre when the theatre is 
open to the public. Under the present 
section of the Act, one projectionist is 
required to be on duty in smaller theatres, 
but two are required to be in the projection- 
room where a theatre has 450 seats or more. 

The Civil Defence Act authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to assume 
emergency powers in the event of a pro- 
claimed. state of emergency. 

Similar to an Act passed in Manitoba 
in 1945, the Practical Nurses Act provides 
for the training, examination, licensing and 
regulation of practical nurses. A council 
of 10 members, who will be appointed for 
a term of three years and will be eligible 
for re-appointment, is to be set up to issue 
licences and to have general supervision of 
training schools and courses of training. 
Particulars as to requirements for admis- 
sion to training courses, licensing, and the 
duties which a practical nurse may perform 
are to be set out in regulations. 

A similar Act was passed to regulate 
psychiatric nursing in the province. The 
Psychiatric Nurses Act provides for the 
appointment of a Council of Psychiatric 
Nurses to issue licences under the Act, 
and prohibits any person from practising 
as a psychiatric nurse unless he is the 
holder of a valid licence. 


Bill Not Passed 


A Bill to protect certain Civil Rights, 
similar to the Saskatchewan Bill of Rights 
Act, 1947, was introduced but did not go 
beyond first reading. 


Resolutions 


Two resolutions, agreed to on April 18, 
approved in principle the proposed amend- 
ments to the British North America Act 
dealing with contributory old age pensions 
and with the right of the provinces to 
impose an indirect sales tax. 
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Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


» 
New provisions made in Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 
Changes in minimum wages, apprenticeship, tradesmen’s qualifications 
Higher fees and monthly rates for licensed practical nurses in Manitoba, 


Changes in minimum wages and in 
apprenticeship and tradesmen’s qualifica- 
tions are noted in the regulations summar- 
ized this month. The minimum rates for 
women workers in Nova Scotia were 
raised by $180 a week, and a new 
Minimum Wage Order was put into effect 
in New Brunswick requiring male workers 
in the canning industry to be paid at 
least 55 cents an hour. The special Order 
(No. 51) issued by the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission in April governing 
wholesale foodstuffs was repealed. 

In Alberta, the trade of refrigerator 
mechanic was brought under the Appren- 
ticeship Act; under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, which requires journey- 
men to hold certificates of proficiency, 
regulations were made for the trade of 
auto body mechanic, setting out the condi- 
tions under which certificates may be 
obtained. In Saskatchewan, regulations 
under the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act make the holding of a 
certificate of status compulsory in two 
further trades, carpentry and plumbing, in 
the cities and in two towns of the Province. 

Higher fees were set for licensed prac- 
tical nurses in Manitoba. 


DOMINION 


Emergency Powers Act 


Great Lakes Seamen's Security 
Regulations 


The Great Lakes Seamen’s Security 
Regulations were revoked and replaced by 
new regulations, gazetted on August 8 
(approved by P.C. 3855), to extend the 
date after which a seaman must hold a 
regular seaman’s card to January 1, 1952. 
Until this extension, the regulations pro- 
vided that no person could be employed 
on board a Canadian ship on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River after August 
1 unless he was in possession of a regular 
seaman’s card. 


Provision was made in the earlier regu- 
lations for the issue of interim cards (L.G., 
June, 1951, p. 837) and these are being 
replaced by regular cards as quickly as 
possible. From July 24 to the end of the 


year, employment is permitted under 
either an interim or a regular card, but 
after December 381 the interim card will 
not be valid. 


A few other changes were made. A 
person who loses his card must report the 
loss to the master of the ship on which 
he is employed and also to the nearest 
National Employment Office. The master 
of the ship is required to enter the loss 
of the card in the ship’s log. The earlier 
provision required the seaman to report 
the loss to the Minister of Labour. 

No holder of a card may deliver posses- 
sion of the card to any other person, but 
it is now provided that, with the consent 
of the holder, a card may be placed for 
safe-keeping in the custody of the master 
of the ship. It must be returned to the 
holder at any time at his request. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of a refrigerator mechanic 
was designated as a trade under the 
Apprenticeship Act by a regulation (O.C. 
850-51) made on June 12 and gazetted on 
June 30. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The regulations covering electrical instal- 
lations and appliances in coal mines, which 
were made in 1945, were further amended 
by the addition of a new paragraph which 
prohibits the use of electricity or apparatus 
in any mine until written permission of 
the Director of Mines for the use of elec- 
tricity in the mine has been obtained. The 
amendment was made by Order in Council 
888-51, dated June 20 and was gazetted on 
June 30. 


Alberta Licensing 
of Trades and Businesses Act 


New general regulations respecting the 
granting of licences under the above Act 
and 15 Orders of the Minister of Indus- 
tries and Labour covering the licensing of 
special industries were made on June 18 
and gazetted on July 14. 
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The Act gives the Minister authority to 
designate any business as one to which the 
Act applies, to provide for the licensing of 
all persons engaged in the business, and to 
prohibit the carrying on of such business by 
a person without a licence. 

The new Ministerial Orders, which super- 
sede earlier Orders and raise licence fees, 
apply to the automotive industry, barber 
trade, beauty culture, cleaning and dyeing, 
collection agencies, commercial printing, 
flour and feed milling, funeral directors, 
junk dealers, manufacture of margarine, 
meat packing, photo finishing, restaurants, 
and retail and wholesale trade. 

The regulations respecting tourist camps 
were amended and the Orders designating 
the business of auctioneers, commercial 
creameries and the keeping of a trade 
school as trades to which the Act applies 
were cancelled. 


Alberta Public Service Pension Act, 1947 


By Order in Council 845-51 of June 12, 
gazetted June 30, the Public Service 
Pension Act was declared to apply from 
April 1, 1947, to additional classes of Gov- 
ernment employees. The groups covered, 
under conditions laid down in the regula- 
tions, are the members and employees of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, the 
University Hospital Board, the Alberta 
Liquor Control Board, the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Conservation Board, employees 
of Marketing Services Limited, the Civil 
Service Association of Alberta, the Alberta 
General Insurance Company, health units 
constituted under the Public Health Act 
and nurses employed under the Nursing 
Service Act. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations were made on June 12 
(approved by O.C. 842-51), and gazetted 
on June 30, governing the trade of auto 
body mechanic which in 1949 was desig- 
nated as a trade to which the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act applies (L.G., 1949, p. 
1573). Under this Act, which was first 
passed in 1936, no person may engage in 
a trade covered by the Act in any part 
of the Province unless he has a certificate 
of proficiency. A Board of Examiners is 
appointed for each designated trade to 
conduct examinations and determine candi- 
dates’ qualifications. 

In the trade of auto body mechanic, as 
in other trades, the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour may issue the following 
classes of certificate :— 

1. Certificate of Proficiency—This is 

granted when an applicant has made 
the required pass mark in a practical 
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_and theoretical examination based on 
the course of studies set *for appren- 
tices in the trade under the Appren- 
ticeship Act, and has shown proof (the 
original and one copy of testimonials 
from employers or instructors) that 
he has had at least four years’ prac- 
tical experience in the trade. 

2. Provisional Certificate —If a candidate 
fails to make the required pass mark 
but obtains 50 per cent or more he 
may be given a provisional certificate, 
valid for six months. 

3. Temporary Certificate of Proficiency. 
—This certificate is granted for three 
months to an applicant with the 
required practical experience to permit 
him to work at his trade until an 
examination may be held. 


4. Renewal Certificate—All certificates 
expire on March 31 of each year and 
may be renewed on payment of the 
renewal fee. 

5. Apprenticeship Certificate—This is 
issued under conditions laid down in 
the Apprenticeship Act and regula- 
tions. 

Applicants for certificates of proficiency 
are required to apply on a form supplied 
by the Department and to pay the pre- 
scribed fee. The examination fee for a 
certificate of proficiency or a provisional 
certificate is $5; for a temporary certificate, 
$2; and for a renewal certificate, $1. 


An. unsuccessful candidate may within 
30 days request the Department to have 
an examination reviewed by a Board of 
Appeal. If the Board of Appeal alters 
the decision of the Board of Examiners, 
the fee of $5 which must be paid for the 
review is refunded. 

The chairman of the Board of Examiners 
may review any examination and at his 
discretion issue such certificate of pro- 
ficiency as he considers advisable. 


A holder of a certificate of proficiency 
may be required by the Department to 
appear for re-examination at any time. 
Should he fail to pass the examination, 
for which there is no fee, his certificate 
may be cancelled. 

Certificates must be displayed in a 
prominent place in the workshop. 


A person who loses his certificate may 
obtain another upon making a sworn 
affidavit as to the particulars of the loss 
and paying a fee of $1. 

Loaning or altering a certificate of 
proficiency will, at the discretion of the 
Department, be cause for the suspension 
or cancellation of the certificate. 


British Columbia Hours Of Work Act 


The Board of Industrial Relatiéns. has 
issued a new regulation (29B), similar to 
one which has been in effect for many 
years, permitting employees in wholesale 
and retail stores in all centres of the 
Province, except Vancouver, Burnaby, 
Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay, Saanich and 
New Westminster, to work three extra 
hours on one day of each week, either 
Friday or Saturday, and on the day before 
a public holiday which occurs on a Satur- 
day, provided that the weekly limit of 44 
hours is not exceeded. The only change 
is that the three additional hours may be 
worked on either Friday or Saturday in- 
stead of on Saturday as under the previous 
regulation (29A), now cancelled. 

Regulation 29B was made on July 5 
and is effective from July 12, the date 
of its publication in the British Columbia 
Gazette. 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A change was made in the schedule of 
industrial diseases under the Act to include 
work in connection with the British 
Columbia Medical Research Institute as 
employment in which tuberculosis may 
occur. and in which workers may receive 
compensation, under certain conditions. 
Other similar places of employment include 
hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, and public 
health units of the Provincial Government, 
of the University of British Columbia, or 
of a municipality, school board or of a 
branch of the Victorian Order of Nurses. 
The amendment, which is effective from 
June 1, was made by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board on August 3 and 
gazetted on August 9. 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 


Higher fees to be charged by licensed 
practical nurses are set out in new regula- 
tions, 31/51, which were gazetted on 
August 11. 

For an 8-hour day the fee has gone up 
from $4.15 to $5.40, and for a 20-hour day, 
from $5.80 to $7.45. It is stipulated that, 
when on 20-hour duty, a nurse must have 
four hours off duty each day and at least 
six hours for sleep. For the first time, 
fees are set for a 10-hour day and a 12- 
hour day. These are $6 and $7.30, respec- 
tively. The fee for a four-hour evening 
shift and an hourly rate for overtime have 
been omitted. : 
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A nurse who is paid by the month and 
supplied with free room, board and laundry 
may charge $74.55 a month for the first 
year, $82.25 a month for the second year, 
$90 a month for the third year, and such 
amount as may be agreed upon, but at 
least $90 a month, thereafter. These rates 
replace $58, $64 and $70, respectively (L.G., 
1949, p. 1575). An additional sum equal 
to the current value of room, board and 
laundry may be charged where these are 
not supphed free of charge. 


The new regulations make no change as 
regards holidays with pay and maximum 
hours of work. A practical nurse employed 
on a monthly salary basis is entitled. to 
two weeks’ holidays with pay in each year. 
She may not be required to work more 
than eight hours in a day or more than six 
days in a week. 


Newfoundland Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 1949 


After about a year of operation, the 
first regulations issued under the Act were 
amended (L.G., 1951, p. 76). The changes 
were made and gazetted on August 14. 


The regulations formerly provided that 
the Canadian Regulations for the Con- 
struction and Inspection of Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels (Second Edition), and the 
Mechanical Refrigeration Code, 1939, of 
the Canadian Standards Association are 
adopted as regulations under the Act. As 
revised, they now state that, subject to 
the Act and the regulations, the two codes, 
as amended from time to time, are adopted 
as regulations under the Act. 


The remaining amendments were made 
to Part IV of the regulations which deals 
with the qualifications and examination of 
boiler inspectors, engineers and firemen. 


To the plants exempted from these 
regulations were added traction plants of 
25 hp. or less and hoisting plant when 
the motive power for such machinery and 
equipment is a high pressure boiler of 
25 h.p. or less. 

A few changes are in connection with 
the duties which a fireman and a third- 
class operating engineer may perform. A 
fireman’s certificate entitles him to operate 
a low pressure steam plant of not more 
than 100 h.p. or to tend boilers, engines 
or refrigerating machinery in a high pres- 
sure steam plant not exceeding 200 hp. 
(formerly 350) in the absence of the 
engineer in charge from the boiler’ or 
engine room. Under the direction of the 
engineer in charge, he may also take charge 
of a shift in a low pressure steam plant 
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of not more than 350 h.p. or, as now 
amended, in a high pressure steam plant of 
not more than 200 h.p. 

A third-class engineer may operate as 
chief engineer a high pressure steam plant 
or refrigeration plant not exceeding 350 
hp. It was formerly provided that he 
could act as shift engineer under the direc- 
tion of a certified chief engineer in any 
plant of unlimited horsepower. This was 
changed to “any plant the horsepower of 
which does not exceed 750”. 

A person employed in a plant on 
September 25, 1950, may, at the discretion 
of the Chief Inspector, be granted, without 
taking an examination and upon payment 
of the prescribed fee for the renewal of a 
certificate, a grade of certificate which will 
allow him to continue in the position he 
held on that day, or a lower grade accord- 
ing to his experience and qualifications. 
An Operating Engineer First-Class certifi- 
cate, however, will not be granted without 
examination. 

A person who holds a certificate issued 
without examination and who changes his 
position to one in another plant which 
requires a certificate of a higher grade must, 
before making the change, take an examin- 
ation and obtain the higher grade certificate. 

A new section states that the holder of 
a fireman’s licence issued under Chapter 218 
of the Consolidated Statutes of Newfound- 
land (Third Series) and which was valid 
at any time after September 1, 1948, may, 
at the discretion of the Chief Inspector, be 
granted a fireman’s certificate without 
examination. 


Two new sections make provision for the 
absence of an engineer from the plant. 
When a plant is operated in two or more 
shifts, the chief engineer must arrange that 
a shift engineer holding a certificate not 
less than one grade lower than that required 
to operate the plant as chief engineer shall 
be in charge. If an engineer is absent due 
to sickness or holidays, an engineer with a 


Place Where Employee is Employed 
Zone I: 
Halifax, Sydney, Glace Bay, Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Dominion, New Glasgow, 
New Waterford, North Sydney, Spring- 
hill, Stellarton, Sydney Mines, Truro, 
Yarmouth 
Zone II: 
Antigonish, _ Bridgewater, Inverness, 
Kentville, Liverpool, Lunenburg, Parrs- 
boro, Pictou, Trenton, Wolfville, 
Nyandsor, Westville) .:.5 caus aaa 
Zone III: : 
Annapolis Royal, Berwick, Bridgetown, 
Canso, Clark’s Harbour, Digby, Hants- 
port, Lockeport, Louisburg, Mahone 
Bay, Middleton, Mulgrave, Oxford, Port 
Hawkesbury, Shelburne, Stewiacke 
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Weekly Wage for 
Experienced Workers 


certificate not less than one grade lower 
than the engineer whom he replaces may 
take charge for a period up to 21 days. 
Under special circumstances this period may 
be extended by the Chief Inspector. 


Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


A new Minimum Wage Order, effective 
from August 18, made under the authority 
of the Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
passed at the 1951 session of the Legis- 
lature, has raised the minimum wage for 
women workers in Nova Scotia by $1.80 a 
week. The new Order, which was gazetted 
on August 8, applies only in the cities 
and incorporated towns of the Province. 
As before, the cities and towns are divided 
into three zones and a different minimum 
wage is set for each zone. The rates are 
now $16.80 for Zone I; $15.80 for Zone II; 
and $14.80 for Zone III. The increase 
brings Nova Scotia minimum wages for 
women into line with those of Ontario, 
where the corresponding rates are $16.80, 
$15.80 and $13.80 a week. 


The Order, which replaces the 10 
Minimum Wage Orders previously in effect 
covering different industries, applies to all 
women workers and their employers who 
are subject to the Act. Farm labourers 
and domestic servants are excepted. The 
same increase, i.e. $1.80 a week, is made 
in the rates for both experienced and inex- 
perienced workers. Experienced workers 
are those who have been employed by one 
or more employers for six months or more 
in the type of employment for which they 
are hired. Zones I and II include the same 
cities and towns as before. Three places, 
Joggins, Port Hood and Wedgeport, form- 
erly in Zone III, have been omitted. 


Minimum Wage 


The minimum wage payable to experi- 
enced and inexperienced workers is set out 
in the following table:— 


Weekly Wage for 
Inexperienced Workers 


During first three 


Months: ~ er eae .80 
During next three 

$16.80 MONths Wires $15.80 
During first three 

MONS Otten eeu $13.80 
During next three 

$15.80 months 4. saute ae $14.80 
During first three 

monthsin..i5s eee $12.80 
During next three 
$14.80 Months scpce ne 


As before, not more than 25 pgr cent of 
the total number of women workers in any 
establishment may be paid as inexperienced 
employees. Where the total female work- 
ing force is seven or less, not more than 
two may be paid as inexperienced. In 
most of the Orders now replaced, the limit 
of 25 per cent on the number of inexperi- 
enced workers applied except where the 
total working force was less than four. 


An inexperienced worker in a_ beauty 
parlour who has had three months or more 
of instruction in a school or hairdressing 
establishment for which a fee has been 
paid is to receive as a starting wage the 
minimum fixed for workers with three 
months’ experience. Similarly, an office 
worker with a business diploma requires 
only three months’ experience in order to 
qualify for the full minimum rate. 

Handicapped workers must receive at 
least the minimum rate unless payment of 
a lower wage has been authorized in each 
specific case by the Minimum Wage Board 
after written application by the employer. 


Hours 


The rates set are for a maximum 48-hour 
week or for the usual number of hours 
worked in the particular establishment, if 
less than 48. Work in excess of 48 hours 
or of the usual number of hours worked, 
as the case may be, is counted as overtime 
and must be paid for at one and one-half 
times the normal rate. This does not 
apply, however, to employees whose normal 
rate is above the minimum. Under the 
former Orders, the minimum rates were 
fixed for a workweek of not less than 44 
nor more than 48 hours, or for the normal 
weekly hours worked in the establishment 
if less than 44. 


Part-time workers are to be paid on an 
hourly basis at rates to be determined by 
dividing the weekly rate by 48 or by the 
usual number of hours worked. Women 
workers employed for special days, seasons 
or rush periods are to be classed as experi- 
enced and paid the full minimum rate, with 
a minimum of four hours’ pay. 

As before, all time during which a worker 
is required to wait for work on the 
employer’s premises is to be counted as 
working time. No deduction from wages 
for absence from work which brings the 
wages of an employee below the minimum 
rate may exceed the value of the time lost, 
determined according to part-time rates. 

Where work is done on a piecework basis, 
no woman worker, regardless of the amount 
earned according to piecework rates, may 
receive less than the minimum rate during 
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the first three months of her employment. 
In regard to pieceworkers with more than 
three months’ experience, rates must be 
such that at least 80 per cent of the 
workers receive a weekly wage which is 
not below the minimum. 


Holidays 


No deduction may be made from the 
weekly minimum rate for time not worked 
because of public holidays. 


Deductions 

No change was made in the deductions 
which an employer is permitted to make 
for board and/or lodging furnished to an 
employee. These may not be more than 
$2 per week for lodging and $5 per week 
for board, or 25 cents per single meal. Part- 
time workers may not be charged for more 
than one meal in each four hours worked. 

No deduction may be made from the 
minimum rates for the use, purchase or 
laundering of uniforms, where these are 
required to be worn. If an employee is 
required to launder her own uniforms, she 
must be compensated at the prevailing 
laundry rates. 


Method of Payment 


Wages must be paid in cash and at 
regular intervals, not exceeding one month, 


Prince Edward Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Minor amendments were made to the 
regulations which were issued on December 
20, 1949 (L.G., 1950, p. 355). These changes 
were approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council on August 2 and gazetted on 
August 11. 7 


The regulations formerly excluded the 
mayor and other officers of a city, town 
or municipality and the president, vice- 
president, directors or other officers of a 
company from the operation of Part JT 
of the Act (the collective liability system). 
It is now provided that any such person 
may be deemed a workman within the 
meaning of the Act if he notifies the Board 
of his desire to be included as a workman, 
and if the amount of his salary is shown 
in the payroll statement furnished to the 
Board and in the estimate of wages 
expected to be paid for the year. 

Another change decreased the assessment 
rate of an employer of truckmen who 
supply their own trucks or horses. Where 
workmen drive their own trucks and are 
paid by the cubic yard, ton or on an 
hourly scale, the employer will now be 
assessed on 25 per cent, rather than on 
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40 per cent, of the overall amount paid to 
the workmen at the rate for trucking. An 
employer hiring truckmen with their own 
horses will be assessed on 40 per cent, 
instead of 60 per cent, of the overall 
amount paid to the workmen at the rate 
for trucking. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 51 Repealed 

Order No. 51 of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission governing the whole- 
sale food trade, which was suspended for 
three months by resolution of April 25, 
following representations of employers’ 
groups (has since been cancelled. The 
repealing Order was approved by Order in 
Council No. 755 of July 19 and published 
in the Quebec Gazette on July 28. 
Order 51, which incorporated most of the 
provisions of a collective agreement for 
the food products manufacturing and 
wholesale food trade in Quebec City and 
district, was summarized in the July issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre at page 1005. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Under new trade regulations for the 
plumbing and carpentry trades, from 
June 15, 1951, every tradesman engaged 
in either of these trades in any city in 
Saskatchewan, in the towns of Estevan 
and Melville, and in the area lying within 
a five-mile radius of a city or either of 
these towns is required to hold a certificate 
of his status in the trade. 

The Act as passed in 1950 provided that 
every apprentice and tradesman in any 
designated trade should hold a certificate 
of status when it was required by the 
regulations. The certificate-holding 
requirement has been in effect for the 
barbering, beauty culture and motor 
vehicle mechanics repair trades since 


February 1, 1951 (L.G., March, 1951, 
p. 367). Thus, in five trades certification 
is now compulsory. 

The new regulations, approved by Order 
in Council 1122/51 on July 4 and gazetted 
on July 13, replace earlier regulations for 
the same two trades approved by O.C. 
2128/50. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


To help to ensure that a child on whose 
behalf a mother’s allowance is paid will 
gain the necessary knowledge or skill to 
become self-supporting, the regulations 
under the above Act were amended to 
permit the payment of an allowance 
between the ages of 16 and 18 while the 
child is taking a technical, business’ or 
professional course or, as before, while 
attending school up to the completion 
of Grade XII. The amendment (O.C. 
1445-51), made on July 30, was gazetted 
on August 10 and is effective after 
September 1. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order establishing 55 cents an hour 
as the minimum rate of wages which may 
be paid to male employees engaged in the 
canning or processing of fish, vegetables or 
fruits became effective on July 9. This is 
the only Minimum Wage Order governing 
male workers in effect in the Province. 

The Board at first issued an Order which 
set a lower rate of 45 cents an hour for 
employees under 18 and made the 55-cent 
rate applicable to those of 18 and over. 
Further, it fixed 68 and 82 cents an hour, 
respectively, as the minimum overtime 
rates. It was, however, revoked and 
replaced by the Order described above 
which sets the one rate for all males 


regardless of age and does not fix minimum » 


overtime rates. 


rr 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire. The appeal 
of the insurance officer is allowed in the Ist, dismissed in the 2nd. 


Decision CU-B* 714, June 21, 1951 


Held: That a claimant, while on leave of 
absence from his work to attend to per- 
sonal matters, could not be considered as 
being unemployed within the meaning of 
the Act. 

Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 23 years of age, registered for 
employment as a truck driver, filed a claim 
on October 19, 1950, in New Waterford, 
NS., stating that he had been employed 
in Brantford, Ont., as a shipper from 
December 1947 to October 12, 1950. On 
the latter mentioned date he had received 
a telegram informing him that his father 
was seriously ill, whereupon he requested 
and was granted one month’s leave of 
absence by his employer, with the under- 
standing that such leave could be extended 
if necessary. Fearing that it might 
jeopardize his employment, he did not 


request his insurance book from _ his 
employer. 
The claimant submitted the following 
medical certificate, dated October 20, 
1950 :— 


This is to certify that (the claimant) 
has had to return home to New Water- 
ford, N.S., to work due to the illness of 
his father. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant could not be considered 
as being available for work within the 
meaning of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act 
and disqualified him for an _ indefinite 
period as from October 19, 1950. 

~The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, contending that he was available 
for work and that if he could find employ- 
ment, he would certainly accept it as he 
needed some extra money to help out at 
home and pay his way back to his job in 
Brantford. 


* Decisions are published in two series: 
Those designated CU-B refer to benefit 
cases; those designated CU-C, 
cases. 


coverage: 


On November 29, 1950, the local office 
reported that it had learned from the 
claimant’s mother that there was another 
son working who was living at home, that 
the father’s illness was the result of an 
injury received in a mine accident twenty 
years ago, that his condition had improved 
and that the claimant had since returned 
to Brantford and resumed work with his 
employer. 

The court unanimously reversed the 
decision of the insurance officer on the 
ground that the claimant had established 
availability for work. 

The insurance officer- appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Conclusions.—As stated in many previous 
decisions of the Umpire, unemployment 
insurance is, as its name implies, a pro- 
tection against specific risks of involuntary 
unemployment. 

While it is correct to consider employees 
who are temporarily laid off due to a 
shortage of work as unemployed, the same 
view cannot be taken in respect of 
employees who are granted leave of 
absence to attend to personal matters. 

The claimant may have had _ good 
personal reasons to absent himself from his 
work but I do not consider that he was 
unemployed within the meaning of the 
Act. 

For those reasons the appeal, mutatis 
mutandis, is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 715, July 11, 1951 


Held: That inasmuch as the claimant had — 


assumed the role of sole breadwinner for 
the duration of her husband’s medical 
studies and was living up to her under- 
taking, her husband was dependent on her 
within the meaning of Section 31 (3) of 
the Act notwithstanding the fact that he 
worked during the summer holidays and 
earned enough to cover his tuition fees and 
books. 
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Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
married, 29 years of age, filed a claim for 
benefit on December 1, 1950, stating that 
she had been employed at the House of 
Commons, as a stenographer at the rate of 
pay of $5.90 a day from May 15, 1950 to 
November 30, 1950, and that she had been 
laid off because of lack of work. At the 
same time she requested the dependency 
rate in respect of her husband who had 
been a university student since September, 
1949. ; 

The insurance officer did not allow the 
dependency rate. The claimant appealed 
to a court of referees and, with her 
husband, attended the hearing. The 
court unanimously allowed her appeal. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that in CU-B 403 
it had been stated that there must be a 
continuity of the relationship of depen- 
dency before a wife can be entitled to 
the dependency rate in respect of her 
husband and as, in the present case, the 
husband was employed during the summer 
holidays, there was a lack of the con- 
tinuity of dependency which is essential. 

Conclusions.—An examination of the 
claimant’s employment record reveals that 
she has been regularly employed since 
1944. She worked for a provincial gov- 
ernment as a stenographer from 1944 to 
1946, as a high school teacher from 1946 
to December 1949, as a civil service 


stenographer for a few months early in 
1950 and then at the House of Commons. 
Furthermore, we are informed that she 
resumed work with the Civil Service on 
January 2, 1951. 

Her husband, except during the summer 
months, is unemployed and apparently 
without any personal means. When he 
commenced his course in medicine, two 
or three years ago, she assumed the role 
of sole breadwinner for the duration of 
the course and her employment record 
leads me to believe that she is living up 
to her undertaking. 

In decision CU-B 403, which deals with 
the case of a wife claiming benefit at 
the dependency rate in respect of her 
husband, my _ predecessor stated as 
follows :— 

In order to receive benefit at the 
dependency rate, the claimant must 
show a continuity of relationship of 
dependency to a degree such that its 
genuineness may not remain doubtful. 
Under the circumstances of the present 

case, while the shusband’s summer 
employment may yield enough to cover 
his tuition fees and books, I do not con- 
sider that it is such as to break the 
continuity of relationship of dependency 
or render its genuineness doubtful. 

The claimant has proved that her 
husband was dependent on her within the 
meaning of Section 31 (3) of the Act 
and the appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


July, 1951" 


During July, local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission received 
a total of 58,981 initial and renewal claims, 
according to the monthly report issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. This figure is slightly higher than the 
total of 58,233 recorded in June, due mainly 
to layoffs occasioned by the prolonged 
period of drought in British Columbia. In 
July 1950, initial and renewal claims filed 
totalled 43,929. 

Ordinary claimants signing the live 
Unemployment Insurance register numbered 
83,889 (54,245 males and 29,644 females) on 
July 31, as compared with 86,523 (56,520 
males and 30,003 females) on June 30, and 
92,520 (55,166 males and 37,354 females) on 
July 31, 1950. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 
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There were, in all, 100,031 active claims 
on July 31. This total includes 30 supple- 
mentary benefit claimants in Newfoundland 
and 16,112 other claimants (mainly short- 
time claimants) mostly located in the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during July totalled 61,259, of which 48,096 
were considered entitled to benefit and 
13,163 not entitled. Claims disallowed 
numbered 4,750, while  disqualifications 
imposed on claimants totalled 12,092 (in- 
cluding 3,679 on revised and supplementary 
benefit claims). Chief reasons for dis- 
qualification were: “not unemployed” 4,985 
cases; “voluntarily left employment with- 
out just cause” 2,827 cases; “refused an 
offer of work or neglected an opportunity 
to work” 1,129 cases; and “not capable of 
or not available for work” 1,028 cases. 


Claimants commencing the receipt of 
benefit payments on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 39,126 in July, compared 
with 31,284 in June, and 30,945 in July of 
last year. 

Benefit payments during July amounted 
to $3,427,834 in respect of 1,416,699 proven 
unemployed days. In the previous month 
payments amounted to $3,513,733 for 
1,480,733 days, while in July 1950, a total 
of $4,726,614 was paid in compensation for 
2,053,009 days. 

During the week July 28-August 3, 57,469 
beneficiaries received $794,947 as compensa- 
tion for 322,625 proven unemployed days, 
while for the last week of June $755,311 
was paid to 57,079 beneficiaries in respect 
of 320,375 unemployed days. During the 
week July 29-August 4, 1950, benefit pay- 
ments to the amount of $1,022,377 were 
made to 76,840 persons in respect of 
444,583 days of proven unemployment. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
last week of July was $2.46, compared with 
$2.36 for the last week of June. For the 
same week one year ago the average daily 


rate was $2.30. The sharp increase in the 
average daily rate for July is due to the 
increased daily rate of benefit, effective 
July 2, payable to claimants having made 
contributions at the highest rate (9 cents 
a day). 

For the week July 28-August 3, the 
average duration of unemployment com- 
pensated was 5-6 days. This was the same 
average as for the week June 23-29. For 
the week July 29-August 4, 1950, the aver- 
age was 5:8 days. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of July, 
1951, insurance books were issued to 
3,741,924 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 149,004 
during the month. 

As at July 31, 1951, employers registered 
totalled 243,264 men—an increase of 695 
since the end of June. 


UIC Senior Officers Attend Special Course at Toronto 


Twenty senior officers of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission from all 
regions of Canada attended, during the 
summer, a special course on social insur- 
_ ance and employment office administration 
organized by the Commission in co-opera- 
tion with the University of Toronto. 

The course was under the direction of 
Professor John SS. Morgan, Associate 
Director of the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, with the Staff 
Training Division of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission assisting. 

Subjects studied included: The Art of 
Interviewing and Supervision; The British 
and American Insurance Systems; The 
Community Resources of Canada; Prin- 
ciples of Administration; Group Leader- 
ship in Supervision and in Administration; 
Problems of Communication; Human 
Behaviour and Jobs. 

During the six-week course, each student 
prepared and submitted a paper on one 
of the following subjects:— 

Rehabilitation and Re-employment in 
Canada; Great Britain and the U\S.A.; 
The Problem of Placing the Older Worker 


in Employment; The Placement of New 
Entrant Applicants; Public Relations and 
Publicity; The Executive and Professional 
Placement Service; Availability and Suit- 
ability for work; Community Aids and 
Resources; Extending Unemployment In- 
surance Coverage; Administrative Costs; 
The Canadian Labour Force; Seasonal 
Employment Problems; Unemployment 
Assistance; Redeployment of Civilian 
Workers; Vocational Training; Industrial 
Relations; Staff Development in the UIC; 
The Participation of Staff in Policy- 
making; The Theoretical Basis of Unem- 
ployment Insurance. . 

A two-hour discussion, led by the 
director, followed the presentation of each 
paper. 

Because of its specialized character and 
its range of subjects, the course was con- 
sidered invaluable to administrative mem- 
bers of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission staff who participated. They 
will now pass on the benefits derived to 
other senior Unemployment Insurance 
Commission officers. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


August 1951... 


showed employment moving toward higher levels for all 


regions. 


This was indicated by the number of applications for 


employment on file with the NES which totalled 127,100 at the 
first of September 1951, a decline of 151,600 a month earlier. 
The number of unfilled vacancies listed at NES offices increased 


from 36,200 to 59,500 during the month. 
moved from 16,037 to 20,036. 


Weekly placements 
These data reflect the continuing 


increase in labour needs throughout the Canadian economy. 
Skilled tradesmen are in strong demand everywhere. 


The diverse effects on the economy ot 
growing defence production and changed 
government fiscal and credit measures had 
become more noticeable by late summer. 
As an increasing part of the economy turns 
to defence production and the rapid devel- 
opment of natural resources, the output of 
those consumer goods utilizing basic ma- 
terials such as steel and some base metals 
which are key to the defence production 
program has been reduced. The resulting 
temporary employment dislocations have 
taken the form of labour shortages develop- 
ing in some areas at the same time as 
pockets of unemployment appear in others. 
Thus the labour market has become rela- 
tively fluid as workers shift from one 
industry and area to another. 


During August, the demand for farm 
workers was at its peak and shortages of 
workers were evident as harvest work began 
on a wheat crop estimated at 579,000,000 
bushels. The local supply of labour in the 
Prairie provinces was not sufficient to meet 
this demand, as construction work, oil 
development, logging in the Lakehead area 
and resource development projects in Bri- 
tish Columbia cut into the number of 
available workers. At least 3,000 additional 
workers were being sought from Eastern 
Canada to help in the grain harvest at 
wages slightly higher than the $6 to $8 per 
day plus board offered in the 1950 season. 
Requirements in the East were also heavy, 
with the demand for harvesting special 
crops draining off farm workers. In New 
Brunswick about 1,000 pickers were needed 
for potato picking; fewer workers than 
normally were required for the Nova Scotia 
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apple crop, which was much smaller than 
normal due to spring frosts; in Ontario, 
workers. from the whole province were 
being attracted by the tobacco harvest, for 
which wages of from $9 to $14 per day were 
being paid. About 2,500 workers from the 
Quebec region are expected to go to Maine 
for the potato harvest. British Columbia 
was hard hit by the drought, which heavily 
reduced the yields of many crops. 

In mining, a growing scarcity of skilled 
labour has been accentuated by the opening 
of new and old mines throughout the 
country. As in the case of agriculture, 
immigrants have been sought in an effort 
to fill the gap to some extent. 

In manufacturing, the rate of employ- 
ment expansion was slowed by numerous 
lay-offs of workers, particularly in consumer 
durable goods industries. The most serious 
unemployment problem created was at 
Windsor, where some 4,000 automobile 
workers had been indefinitely let out with 
subsequent lay-offs occurring at parts 
manufacturers. Other consumer industries— 
radio, washing machine, refrigerator and 
stove manufacturers—were also releasing 
men in such cities as Hamilton, London, 
Brantford and Toronto, As well, the saw- 
mill industry in British Columbia was 
operating at a low level due to shortages 
of logs as drought conditions increased the 
fire hazard and forest closures continued. 
Short-time work and lay-offs again featured 
the textile and leather industries. 

Construction activity in the summer of 
1951 was at a higher level than in the 
previous year but labour requirements have 
not increased as much as has the dollar 
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value of work being done. Contracts 
awarded in the first 8 months of 1951 
totalled $1,693,000,000, 92 per cent over-the 
eight months total in 1950. Advances in 
wages and prices of building materials, both 
of which have shown increases on the order 
of 13 per cent in the year ending July 1951, 
accounted for a part of this increase. Shifts 
in the types of construction work underway 
also affected the nature of labour require- 
ments. A slump in residential housing 
(fewer than 60,000 dwellings were under 
construction at the first of August as com- 
pared to 67,000 at the same date in 1950) 
has been offset by increased requirements in 
the engineering and industrial fields. In 
aggregate, construction employment showed 
an advance of about 4 per cent in the 
month of July in comparison with year- 
earlier totals. 

The logging industry experienced short- 
ages of labour as camps opened earlier this 
year with labour needs consequently in- 
creasing while harvesting work was under- 


way. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment conditions in Newfoundland 
during August were more favourable than 
at any time since that province entered 
Confederation in 1949. As reflected in regis- 
trations with National Employment Service 
offices, the number of people seeking jobs 
on the Island was lower at the end of the 
month than at the seasonal peak of activity 
in previous post-war years. Although some- 
what depressed by the inability of fishermen 
and fish buyers to agree on a price for this 
year’s cod catch, fisheries employment was 
near its usual peak. Industrial disputes 
resulted in work stoppages that tempor- 
arily interrupted Bell Island iron mining 
but total mining employment remained 
high. Woods employers, in common with 
those in other eastern provinces, were un- 
able to fill their manpower requirements for 
summer cutting, although upwards of 
3,500 workers were engaged in various 
phases of forestry operations. In addition 
to those Newfoundland workers who have 
taken employment on the construction of 
the Quebec-North Shore and Labrador 
Railway, several hundred were referred to 
harvesting jobs in Ontario and the Mari- 
times. Local construction—commercial, in- 
dustrial, residential and at United States 
military bases—has absorbed large num- 
bers of workers. 

In the Maritimes, fishing activity was 
generally spotty, with some processing 
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plants still running on _ short-time and 
others unable to hire their usual comple- 
ments of seasonal workers. The shortage of 
bush workers persisted, although the end 
of the pulp peeling season released, some 
manpower for cutting operations. Ship- 
building employment continued to expand, 
notably in Saint John and Lunenburg, 
while defence contracts permitted the re- 
sumption of full-scale operations in Fred- 
ericton footwear plants. Despite reduced 
potato acreage this year and anticipated 
heavy crop losses due to blight, about 1,000 
pickers from other parts of the Maritimes 
will be required in Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick potato fields and some 
500 to 600 in Maine potato areas. Brief 
work stoppages interrupted coal mining 
and iron and steel production in Cape 
Breton and there were some shortime work 
schedules and a few lay-offs in textiles and 
clothing establishments. The demand for 
construction manpower has reached record 
proportions, due not only to the require- 
ments of United States defence projects in 
Labrador but also to the very high level 
of construction activity in the three Mari- 
time provinces. 


In the Quebec region employment was at 
an all-time high. For the first time in the 
history of the NES, the number of appli- 
cations for employment on file in Quebec 
offices was lower than those on hand in 
Ontario at the end of August. The high 
level of employment in Quebec is a reflec- 
tion in part of the upswing in base metal 
activity, in construction, in manufacturing 
and in defence production. Logging camps 
are opening up earlier than usual, causing 
shortages of loggers that will not ease up 
until after the completion of farm harvest 
operations. Arrangements were underway 
by federal and provincial Departments of 
Labour for the organized movement of 
workers for the western harvesting and for 
potato picking in Maine. Immigrants have 
helped to meet the shortage of farm labour. 
In mining, skilled workers were still scarce. 
Manufacturing industries continued to have 
numerous local scarcities of metal trades- 
men. The textile and leather industry was 
in the same uncertain position. Demand 
for tradesmen for the construction industry 
was very strong but there were shortages of 
materials such as steel, cement and bricks. 
The decrease of 10 per cent compared to 
last year in housing had been more than 
offset by greater industrial, defence and 
institutional construction. 

The employment effects of production 
cut-backs in consumer durables, textiles 
and footwear manufacturing continued to 
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dominate the Ontario employment picture 
during August. Southwestern Ontario, 
especially the Windsor area, has suffered 
most from this slackness, with more than 
4,500 workers from automobile assembly, 
parts and accessories plants now on inde- 
finite lay-off. On the other hand, output of 
primary iron and steel stepped up as a new 
blast furnace was brought into operation 
in Hamilton, and defence production ac- 
tivity in the machinery and machine tools 
industry aggravated existing shortages of 
skilled metal workers in several areas. 
Seasonal food processing operations 
throughout the province already have pro- 
vided jobs for several hundred workers, 
and many more are likely to be needed as 
crops are harvested. Demand for man- 
power continued to exceed supply in min- 
ing and logging, and recruiting in areas 
where industrial workers have been laid off 
produced only fair results. These factory 
workers, however, together with many on 
annual vacation, have helped to ease short- 
ages of harvest labour in many localities. 


Throughout the summer the demand for 
labour in the Prairie region has been 
strong, reflecting, in the main, the higher 
levels of activity in the oil industry, in 
construction, in defence manufacturing and 
in the woods operations of the Lakehead 
district. During August, the additional 
manpower required to harvest the grain 
crop contributed to a steady decline in 
unemployment. Harvesting was in full 
swing in the greater part of the region and 
much of the crop was past the danger of 
frost, although a large segment of western 
and central Alberta and smaller areas in 
other provinces were still susceptible. The 
manpower available to take off the crop 
was smaller than ever in spite of an increas- 
ing flow of immigrants. In large part, the 
decline has been made up by a gradual 
mechanization of farm operations which in 
turn has been reflected in a proportion- 
ately higher demand for truck, tractor and 
combine operators. Nevertheless, the de- 
mand for unskilled harvesting labour was 
expected to rise sharply as harvesting be- 
came more general. By the middle of 
September, the NES had arranged for 
transfer of 1,400 workers from eastern 
provinces, 


In the Lakehead district, defence con- 
tracts and the strong demand for newsprint 
and iron ore have been responsible for high 
level of employment. Planned pulpwood 
production for the coming season is greater 
than ever, and it is estimated that about 
8,000 workers will be needed at the peak 
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period. Recent wage increases averaging 
14 per cent have brightened the prospects 
of attaining that level, but little movement 
can be expected until after the harvest. 

Total job applicants at all NES 
offices in the region dropped a further 3,000 
during the month to a total of 13,500 at 
August 30. This figure, when compared 
with last year’s total of 22,500, is a measure 
of the current level of prosperity in the 
region. 

In the Pacifie region, the high level of 
employment promised earlier this year by 
the strong demand for lumber, base metals 
and newsprint has been severely curtailed 
by the almost complete lack of rain. The 
drought has gradually reduced the number 
of farm workers normally required, notably 
in the Saanich Peninsula where dairy pro- 
ducers have been forced to sell their herds 
because of the small hay crop and the high 
cost of imported hay. Agricultural condi- 
tions were somewhat better in the interior, 
with scattered shortages of fruit pickers. 
Because of the fire hazard, logging opera- 
tions have been virtually at a standstill for 
three months; however, all logging areas 
have not been closed by the Provincial 
Forest Service. It is estimated that over 
12,000 loggers have been laid off for most 
of this time. Indirect effects of the drought 
have been most serious in sawmilling em- 
ployment. Most small firms have been 
forced to close because of the log shortages 
and many of the larger firms are working 
on short time. Employment has also been 
affected in machine shops in the areas 
where sawmills have closed and in retail 
trade throughout the region. These condi- 
tions are partially reflected in the number 
of applications for employment on file at 
the NES. At a time when normally the 
seasonal upswing causes a rapid depletion 
of job applications, the number has in- 
creased by more than 5,000 since the 
beginning of June. At September 1, appli- 
cations on hand totalled 25,400, compared 
with 19,200 at the same time a year ago. 

Throughout the region, the development 
of new base metal properties and the in- 
crease in refining capacity continued with 
at least eight new or expanded concentra- 
tors at or near the production stage. Mining 
labour is in strong demand despite the 
placement of over 100 immigrants this year. 
Construction activity is also considerably 
above that of last year but the surplus of 
loggers and the substantial decline in resi- 
dential construction have prevented any 
serious shortages except in the more remote 
areas. 


The Logging Industry, February 1951. 


Of logging industry workers on a 5-day week, all but 1 per cent are 


employed in British Columbia. 


In other provinces, work weeks of 48 


or 60 hours predominate, according to the Department's latest survey 


Great variations exist in the operational 
methods employed in the logging industry 
in different regions of Canada. In British 
Columbia, logging operations are carried 
out the year round, whereas in eastern 
Canada operations are mainly confined to 
the winter and spring. In the coastal 
areas of British Columbia, much of the 
timber is larger than in Eastern Canada, 
with the result that there is a greater 
degree of mechanization than in other parts 
of the country. Climatic, organizational 
and operational variations should be borne 
in mind in considering variations in hours 
of work, overtime policies, practices in 
regard to vacations and holidays, and in 
the other phases of working conditions 
dealt with in this article. 


There have been few changes in working 
conditions in the Logging Industry during 
the past few years for which comparable 
information is available There has been 
a slight reduction in the normal work week, 
with about 38 per cent of the employees 
on a scheduled week of 48 hours or less 
during the period covered by this survey 
as compared with less than a third in 1947. 
Most noticeable change in working condi- 
tions during the past few years has been 
in vacation policies. Logging establish- 
ments employing about one-half of the 
workers now have a policy whereby the 
workers may receive an annual vacation of 
three weeks with pay. after 15 years’ 
service with the same employer, whereas in 
1947 this maximum vacation was not 
reported, 

In this analysis of the Logging Industry, 
returns from 263 establishments employing 
76,741 employees were used. Owing to the 
seasonal nature of the Logging Industry in 
regions other than British Columbia, this 
survey was conducted on February 1, 1951, 
when logging operations were at their peak. 
For British Columbia, information was 
obtained during the Labour Department’s 


* Information on the Logging Industry in British 
Columbia was obtained during the October 1, 1950 
survey. 
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annual survey, October 1, 1950. The dis- 
tribution of employees in the industry was 
as follows:— 


Region Employees Percentage 
@Canadar te .tcams 77,780 100-0 
Maritime Provinces 10,953 14:1 
Muebecc anaes evuat 35,626 45-8 
Onbario’ 385 se eerie 19,390 24-9 
Prairie Provinces. . 1,176 1-5 
British Columbia... 10,635 13-7 

The Normal Work Week—Normal 


weekly hours in the Logging Industry 
ranged from 40 to 60. More than half of 
the workers were on a 60-hour week, one- 
quarter on a 48-hour week and 13 per cent 
on a 40-hour week. 

In the Maritime provinces, two-thirds 
of the workers were on a 60-hour week 
and one-quarter on a 48-hour schedule; in 
Quebec just over 90 per cent were on a 
60-hour week, with the remainder mostly 
working 54 hours. In Ontario and the 
Prairie provinces 80 and 73 per cent 
respectively were on a normal work week 
of 48 hours. All but a few workers in 
British Columbia were on a 40-hour week 
and establishments in this province were 
the only ones in the industry reporting 
this shorter work week. 

About 13 per cent of the workers in the 
Logging Industry were reported as working 
a 5-day week with all but a few of these 
employed in establishments in British 
Columbia, where more than 90 per cent of 
the workers were on this schedule. 


There has been a slight reduction in the 
normal working week in recent years, with 
about 38 per cent of the workers on a 
scheduled week of 48 hours or less in 1951, 
as compared with under one-third in 1947. 

The number of workers in this industry 
on a five-day week was 9,710, of whom 
9,627 were in British Columbia and 83 in 
Ontario. Of these 9,710 workers, 9,610, all 


1 Wage Rates, Hours and Working Conditions in 
the Logging Industry, 1947, Lasour Gazerre, June 
1948, p. 635. 
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employed in British Columbia, were work- 
ing a 40-hour week while the remaining 
100-83 in Ontario and 17 in British 
Columbia—were working more than 40 
hours weekly. 

The hours worked each week by the 
76,741 workers counted in the survey were 
as follows:— 

Forty hours: 9,631 workers, all in British 
Columbia. 

Over 40 and under 48: 1,051 workers, of 
whom 108 were in Ontario, 943 in British 
Columbia. 

Forty-eight hours: 18,743 workers, of 
whom 2,797 were in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, 15 in Quebec, 15,128 in Ontario, 803 
in the Prairie Provinces. 

Over 48 and under 54: 317 workers, of 
whom 63 were in the Maritime Provinces, 
204 in Ontario, 50 in the Prairie Provinces. 

Fifty-four hours: 6,130 workers, of whom 
886 were in the Maritime Provinces, 2,928 
in Quebec, 2,248 in Ontario, 68 in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

Over 54 and under 60: 410 workers, of 
whom 326 were in Quebec, 84 in Ontario. 

Stzty hours: 40,459 workers, of whom 
7,195 were in the Maritime Provinces, 
32,044 in Quebec, 1,035 in Ontario, 185 in 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Overtime Payment.—Overtime work is 
not common in the Logging Industry and 
most firms do not have an established 
policy for the payment of overtime 
premium. Less than one-quarter of the 
workers were in_ establishments which 
reported paying an. overtime premium, 
with time and one-half the usual rate for 
work after standard daily or weekly hours 
and for work on Sunday. Double time was 
the predominant rate for work on paid 
statutory holidays. 

Annual Vacations with Pay.—An initial 
vacation of one or two weeks was reported 
by all the establishments in the industry 
usually after a year or less of employment 
(Table I). More than three-quarters of 
the workers were employed in establish- 
ments which increased the vacation period 
as the term of workers’ employment con- 
tinued. Almost half the workers were in 
establishments which provided for a 
maximum vacation of three weeks, in most 
instances after 15 years of service. 

In the Maritime provinces, slightly less 
than half the employees were given a 
longer vacation after an extended term of 
employment, most of whom received three 
weeks after 20 years. Im Quebec, 67 per 
cent of the workers were given this same 


TABLE I._ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1951 


Maritime . Prairie | British 
, : Canada | provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces| Columbia 
Length of Vacation and Service Requirements 
Workers | Workers | Workers | Workers | Workers | Workers 
Initial Vacation 
One: Week with Day after dis ..nce teehee hee 42,406 §,318 10,027 15,917 629 10,515 
Tess than 1 Voars, ar, ctccct anes wake sees 5,950 20 2,387 3,165 97 281 
UVORT'. is teh mia eahin.'e eee totnn teats 32,935 2,827 7,640 12,722 532 9,214 
More thar divear vce si. cteut- Aca aalas dee oe 2,471 DATA Nek «cA had tie oe lon Reel eee ao a eee 
Bervice notispecified!. 2: 7.0 n- Besos sac ae 5 De Di Ms BN ets ce 1,020 
Two Weeks with, payiafters. cc. <dianies ssdasaseneeeee 7,198 457 8,952 2,354 850 70 
WOODS dom Mircea Perneenler soe e a eer 7,076 400 3,962 2,354 290 70 
More than 1 year .ernsit ster, «eee 57 Ye oi Sri scirced (ir IME (Mito coo 
Service not specified ............s00secceceessews | Ia (eee age emma te [eters 9.8 60! [ous rere 
Total ainsi Mons chstegeaulco ee babe naan eae 49,599 5,775 13,989 18,271 979 10, 585 
Maximum Vacation 
Lwo/Weeks with pay after....cin.ssvcvovssesoccavowdes 14, 400 70 4, 871 1,543 193 8, 223 
dessa; than:b yearayd4.0. tn a seen ee 1,308 70 777 185 193 83 
O.earss, nk ee esa he ee 13, 092))|.2ncec2e<r 3,594 OSS al; sons arse 8,140 
Three Weeks with pay after... ....c00<<snusecancrtave 28, 422 2,777 9,416 10, 625 305 299 
LB YOATS sc. casaachieaa ean eee teen UU eerescaee 8,592 10,417 305 178 
20 Years...) cea eRe ea aes 3,601 2,777 824: coc dein SRaafleiae > viek alee tare PRT 
GhOr., v's bachennteee ae ae aan v1 MINAS ote rrr caer 208 Atari acstastes 121 
Znitial Vacation Maintained...........c00ccceesceeeeee 11,777 2,928 202 6,193 481 2,063 
One Week / : ; ¢ 
Two Weeks 70 


Total 


13,989 
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maximum vacation, generally after 15 or 
20 years of employment. In Ontario. and 
the Prairie provinces, 58 and 31 per cent 
of the workers respectively were given three 
weeks after 15 years of employment. More 
than three-quarters of the employees in 
British Columbia were in establishments 
which gave a maximum vacation of two 
weeks, generally after 5 years; most of 
the remainder were in establishments which 
did not increase the initial vacation of one 
week as the term of workers’ employment 
continued. 

The most significant change during the 
past few years has been in the number of 
Logging establishments reporting a three- 
week vacation policy for their employees. 
During the present survey, about half the 
employees were in establishments reporting 
this longer vacation period after 15 years 
of employment, whereas in 1947 this 
maximum vacation period was non-existent. 


Statutory Holidays.—One -or more 
statutory holidays were observed by estab- 
lishments employing four-fifths of the 
workers in the industry (Table II). Nearly 
two-thirds of the workers were employed 


in establishments which observed 3, 4, 6 
and 7 holidays, with the largest single 
group observing 7 holidays. 

About one-third of the workers in the 
industry were paid for some holidays when 
not worked. The largest group of workers, 
12 per cent, was paid for four days and 19 
per cent, equally divided, for 1 or 7 days. 

In the Maritime provinces, more than 
half the employees were paid for one holi- 
day and one-quarter were paid for 4 days; 
however, in the other regions paid statutory 
holidays were not quite so common. One- 
third of the workers in Quebec, and one- 
quarter in Ontario, were paid for 1 to 7 
holidays. Forty per cent of the workers 
in the Prairie provinces were paid for 4 
days. Less than one per cent of the 
workers in British Columbia were paid for 
some of the observed statutory holidays 
when not worked. 

There has been no apparent change in 
recent years in the number of statutory 
holidays observed and paid for when not 
worked. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Regular 
rest periods in the Logging Industry were 
reported by establishments employing 12 


TABLE I.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1951 


—ooNNoNoqqqoaoaSaoEooooooooooooEooooooooooEooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 
ee 


Maritime : Prairie | British 
Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia: 
Number of Statutory Holidays Observed pee eee | | ee Oe eee 
Workers | Workers | Workers | Workers | Workers | Workers’ 
13,146 1,364 9,628 2,063 OL | canthes aa 
5,573 49D elaceeesmcca|) - 4,000 |) 8 ShdOOH eee 
2,000 129 
8,082 5,742 
9,030 2,777 
3433 177 
11,792 140 
18, 664 15 
tS dl ee Ae 
517 57 
297 30 
1,585 BL | B4ty oy Es B20' [eae cae tea ae ; 
77,780 10,953 35, 626 19,390 1,176 10, 635. 
. Number of Statutory Holidays Paid For 
q - When Not Worked 
aa CICS Porete Cer ral RT a csc etta Se eee cg Missal woes die'e 4 45, 002 933 20,541 
(tes lll ee 7257 | 5,887 763 
QOL aERCOL coe eae 9. j 
eee 9,606 | 2777 | 4,271 
woh 2M Bins AR SABA Ba eee ene ee 5 A BBE CeO 931 
ORES eh Sep a 1,268 50 277 
_ ot GAs V8 i Oe ee ee 75801 ear. ee 7,028 
BREDA Tater Ls, We oN LAE Ee. cles galtie ddiere ods 13 ; LOTS Stegall. cee aan 
EN RMPUSIISEECLCS CSOD St aE CAG ccs p14, 100 <a. siete. s a:storeie a, aje. 4074/0" 5,300 1,281 1,399 
Wo AT ee ae OR Ae Se ea 77,780 10, 953 35, 626 19,390 1,176 i 10, 635. 


per cent of the workers. Of those 
samployees who are allowed rest periods, 23 
per cent were permitted one 10-minute rest 
period each day, 12 per cent two 10-minute 
periods and 56 per cent two 15-minute 
periods daily. 

Wash-up periods were permitted to 13 
per cent of the workers in the Logging 


Industry, with 22 per cent of these workers 
allowed a single period of from 5 to 15 
minutes each day. More than _ three- 
quarters of the workers were in establish- 
ments which permitted two periods daily, 
with the majority of workers in those 
allowing regular wash-up periods of 10 or 
15 minutes’ duration. 


Wood Products Industry, October 1950 


One-third of workers on a 40-hour week; 57 per cent on a 5-day week. 
Two-thirds of workers in plants reporting a shut-down for vacations. 
Figures given on statutory holidays, holidays with pay and rest periods. 


Working conditions in the Wood Products 
Industry changed little during the year 
preceding October 1950.1 There has been, 
however, a slight increase in the propor- 
tion of plant employees on a 5-day week. 

The majority of employees in the Wood 
Products Industry were on a_ weekly 
schedule of 45 hours or less, with one- 
third on a 40-hour week. Time and one- 
half was the usual payment for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. This rate 
was predominant for Sunday work, although 
a substantial number of workers were paid 
double time. Double time was the most 
common payment for work on _ those 
statutory holidays which are normally paid 
for if not worked. Time and one-half or 
double time and one-half was also paid to 
a large number of workers for work on 
these holidays. 


Most of the employees who had their 
vacation period increased as their term of 
employment continued were in establish- 
ments which gave a maximum vacation of 


two weeks, mainly after five years of 
service. 
Almost three-quarters of the plant 


employees were in establishments observing 
from 7 to 9 statutory holidays. One-third 
of the workers were paid for some or all 
of the holidays observed when not worked, 
but only 10 per cent were paid for 7 or 
more days. 

Regular rest periods were allowed to 
two-thirds of the employees in the Wood 


1Comparable information on the normal work 
week, overtime payment, annual vacations with pay 
and statutory holidays, may be obtained from 
industrial breakdowns shown in the article “Working 
Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
er 1949”’, Lasour Gazerre, November 1950, 
p. z 
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Products Industry. Wash-up periods were 
not so common: about 22 per cent of the 
workers were allowed time for cleaning up. 

Most of those who were reported working 
on the 2nd (afternoon) or 8rd (night) 
shifts received an extra 5 or 6 cents per 
hour. 

The information in this article was 
obtained from 740 establishments employ- 
ing 60,200 plant employees. Geographically, 
the workers were distributed as follows: 
Maritime Provinces, 4,047; Quebec, 11,892; 
Ontario, 19,874; Prairie Provinces, 3,027; 
British Columbia, 21,360. About six per 
cent of these employees were women. 

In this article the Wood Products 
Industry is divided into three major 
groups: Saw and Planing Mills, Furniture, 
and Miscellaneous Wood Products. The 
latter group includes plywood and veneer 
mills and establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of boxes, baskets and various 
other wooden products. 


The Normal Work Week (Table I).— 
One-third of the employees in the Wood 
Products Industry were working 40 hours 
or less per week, 14 per cent 44 hours, 16 
per cent 45 hours and almost all of the 
remainder more than 45 hours. 

In the Maritime provinces and in Quebec 
the largest groups of workers, 56 and 40 
per cent respectively, were working 54 
hours or more per week. In Ontario 86 
per cent of the workers were on a schedule 
of 48 hours or less, with more than half 
of these on a 45-hour week. In the Prairie 
provinces, 55 per cent of the workers were 
on a 44-hour week and just under one- 
quarter on a 48-hour week. Almost all of 
the plant workers in British Columbia were 
on a 40- or 44-hour week, with 85 per cent 
working a 40-hour schedule. 


In the Saw and Planing Mills division 
of the Industry, the largest single group of 
workers (44 per cent) were on a 40-hour 
week. In the Furniture Industry, 46 per 
cent were working 45 hours. In the manu- 
facture of other wood products, one-quarter 
of the workers were on a 44-hour week. 

The only significant change in the length 
of the work week during the year under 
review was a slight increase in the propor- 
tion of workers on the 5-day week, 57 per 
cent as compared to 53 per cent the 
previous year. 

Industrial and geographical breakdowns 
showing the incidence of the 5-day week 
are given in Table I. 

Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime payment for work 


after standard daily or 


weekly hours. 


About two-thirds 


of the workers were 


employed in establishments which reported 
an overtime policy for work on Sunday. 
In these establishments, the predominant 
rate was time and one-half, although in a 
substantial number of cases the rate was 
double time. 

For work on statutory holidays, which are 
normally paid for when not worked, 26 per 
cent of the employees were paid time and 
one-half, 43 per cent double time and 11 per 
cent double time and one-half. Triple time 
was paid to a small number of employees. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table II). 
—All the employees in the Wood Products 
Industry were in establishments which gave 
an initial vacation, with almost all of these 
receiving one week after a year or less of 
employment. 

Sixty per cent of the plant employees 
were in establishments which increased the 
vacation period as the term of the workers’ 
employment continued. A maximum vaca- 
tion of two weeks, usually after 5 years of 
employment, was reported by establish- 
ments employing 55 per cent of the workers. 
Less than 4 per cent of the employees, 
most of whom were located in Ontario and 
Quebec, were in plants reporting a vacation 
of three weeks, in most cases after 15 or 
25 years of service. 

Less than 7 per cent of the plant 
workers in the Maritimes, 36 per cent in 
Quebec, 52 per cent in Ontario, 63 per cent 
in the Prairie Provinces and 81 per cent in 
British Columbia were in establishments 
which increased the vacation period as the 
length of the workers’ employment in- 
creased. The majority of these workers in 
each region received two weeks after 5 
years or less of employment. 

More than half the employees in the 
Saw and Planing Mills and the Furniture 
Industries, and 43 per cent of those manu- 
facturing Miscellaneous Wood Products 


TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1959 PLANT WORKERS BY REGION AND INDUSTRY. 
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PU GNC WMOOL eclectic amas ties: TOSC45 oes rt 
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1 ole) Bie Ge ie CR eee 34,212 21 
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were given a maximum vacation of two 
weeks, after 5 years or less of service. In 
each of these industrial groups a small 
number of workers received @ maximum 
vacation of three weeks. 


Two-thirds of the employees in the Wood 
Products Industry were in establishments 
which closed during the vacation period. 
About 32 per cent of the workers were in 
plants which reported a shut-down for one 
week and 30 per cent were in those closing 
for two weeks. 


Statutory Holidays (Table III)—Less 
than two per cent of the employees in the 
industry were in establishments which did 
not observe some statutory holidays. About 
three-quarters of the workers were in estab- 
lishments observing from 7 to 9 holidays 
and 9 per cent were in those observing 10 
or more days. Slightly more than half 
the remainder were in plants observing 
6 days. The term “statutory holidays”, 
as used in this article, refers to days 
upon which the plant is not operating 


because of Federal, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays regularly 
observed by the closing of the plant. 

Paid statutory holidays were reported by 
establishments employing more than one- 
third of the workers in the industry. The 
number of holidays paid for when not 
worked varied considerably: 11 per cent of 
the employees were paid for 1 to 3 holidays, 
15 per cent for 4 to 6, and 10 per cent, 7 
or more. 

One-fifth of the workers in the Mari- 
times, 51 per cent in Quebec, 62 per cent 
in Ontario, 68 per cent in the Prairie 
Provinces and 6 per cent in British 
Columbia were paid for some or all of the 
observed holidays. 

About 26 per cent of the workers in the 
Saw and Planing Mills and just under 60 
per cent in the other industrial groups dealt 
with in this article were paid for one or 
more statutory holidays when not worked. 

During the past year there has been no 
appreciable change in the number of 
statutory holidays observed or paid for. 


TABLE I.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 PLANT WORKERS BY REGION AND INDUSTRY 
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More than 1 NAL Segoe SOK TICe OB OL 36 DOs tater, o-cye aval lotartyateto ell Reolttacetaterall ssaveram tes DO: | retarye el hetaelecetene 
Service not specified.............. 1, £62 60 224 394 40 344 487 360 215 
Two Weeks With Pay After: 1,316 19 70 797 393 87 971 87 258 
Die Mean OF lesa sac atsan ise Mee 1,295 19 70 797 372 37 950 87 258 
Service notispecified...2), aus ce. Rictall tan coal son eerdaee| Sees See Bb deacon Uo gp este | Sie cee 
Other Vacation Periods LOD Riciedenibe seein PLEO Wee As OR sees sale: Gor: 100) || Sees 
Lotel cus heavy artoseiaca reacties 57,373 1,793 | 11,504 | 19,823 2,893 | 21,360 | 36,113 | 13,251 8,009 
Maximum Vacation 
pee rte wae Pay After: 31, 703 120 8,319 9,076 1,833 | 17,855 | 21,228 7,003 8,472 
ess than 5 VETS... 0. eee eee 3,846 W204 See 1,911 1,485 330 1,569 1,469 808 
Pay. BY@ars eh. Soe eee 26,233 |........ 3,319 | 5,563 348 | 17,003 | 19,096 | 5,179 1,958 
CDCR ay. de ttn. 2 thc eee Le Gea lhe ae teslleeaemnee LO 2ialk weenie 563 35, 70 
Three Weeks With Pay After: 1,883 8 
fied Wan i secas ee ST AMOR MO Pelee surat PC 
Lb years; A. taeern nthe Oleg on Rtas B67 Ve Bal cer oe 99 534 50 168 
ae 25 Yeats. whine eae eial’s,<reves pera cee UU Sialw stare sttiard eerie 340 433 Sxcrensease 
Uo SE eee Rete Ee ote 8 ROSA. hie ALS 5]" 4 + Bball e recmewrel ieee ast letall caramels 85 118 
Other Vacation Periods: SOR Aa eee 160 SIO stele 18 288 200" ce Riste ae 
Initial Vacation Maintained: 23,399 | 1,673 | 7,340 | 9,58@| 1,060 | $8,804 | 13 
} ‘ ; , 3,586.) 5,562| 4,251 
Ms ye tags DEY 6. adits aise ee 22,270 1,654 7,334 8,848 646 | 3,788 | 12,720 5, 493 4,057 
wo weeks with pay.............. -129 19 6 674 414 16 866 69 194 
Total ~ 1.793 | 11.504 | 19.823 | 2.893 | 21.360 | 36.113 | 13.251 | 8,009 


OE ecg Yh Sri) 57,373 | 1,793 


11,504 


19,823 | 2,893 | 21,360 | 36,113 
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Rest and Wash-up Periods.—About two- 
thirds of the workers in the Wood Products 
Industry were allowed regular rest periods 
each day. Of these, 68 per cent were per- 
mitted two 10-minute periods and 18 per 
cent were allowed two periods of 15 
minutes’ duration. 


Regular wash-up periods were granted to 
22 per cent of the plant workers in the 
industry. Of this group of workers, 40 per 
cent were permitted two 5-minute periods, 
17 per cent two 10-minute periods and about 
12 per cent were allowed a single wash-up 
period of 5 minutes. 


The following table contains in more 
detail, information, as reported, on rest and 
wash-up periods for plant workers in the 
Wood Products Industry :— 


Number and Duration 
of Periods 


One period of: 


Number of Workers 


D, ININUCORs cacattn sis sidoesrayeiarend steeieecceiars 


LO;minutes. Saeco. cae y 
15 minutes. yo: fjc.s cele ones 
Other sconces tee 


Two periods of: 


Less than 5 minutes.......].........+-- 


OIMINUTES.,. coke ol comics 
10 minutes. . 


More than two periods........... 
Informally permitted............ 


SP Obal serrate octet 
Part of plant only permitted..... 
Not allowed or no information... 


Rest Wash-up 
Periods Periods 

1,537 
1,742 223 
274 53 
55 31 
2,241 
826 5, 256 
24, 803 958 
6,451. jaen See 
1,216 1,010 
879 225 
310 1,523 
36,556 13,057 
1, 680 204 
21,416 46,391 
59, 652 59, 652 


TABLE Il.—ST ATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 PLANT WORKERS BY REGION AND INDUSTRY 


Number of Statutory Be g 
Holidays Observed oie g eg 
4 =| 
Zee 6 
San a4 

i = 


By Region 


Ontario 

Prairie 
Provinces 

British 
Columbia 


By Industry 


Furniture 


Miscellaneous 
Products 


» Wood 


2,029 
1,540 
1,077 

65 


67 


Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For When Not Worked 

RV OU Gee Maer Otee Seis teaoiits coxa ece dee « 35,600 2,780 5,469 7,392 922 | 19,037 
223 164 Cll eee 21 

219 1,887 839 120 180 

63 1,133 636. WUE Agee oe 

206 623 1,825 118 218 

aca etalie ats 1,037 1,391 68 99 
65 869 2,382 B20 i) 06. sees 

aagehia ee 242 2,359 487 91 

gree aks 22 1,891 363 153 

60 139 139 172 269 

OCD are Aida vc e's os ne AAattn Pere SRL headers Bl Gieratal ets acs: [ic ei sece. 914 64 257 
BUAMOLINAUOU is o's cso sieed celts cece 1,883 431 307 53 57 | 1,035 
BP ODA. teen snes ar ee 60,200 | 4,047 | 11,892 | 19,874 3,027 | 21,360 


38.198 


13,500 


aa ; 


Shift Differential.—Ten per cent of the 
employees in the Wood Products Industry 
were reported on a 2nd (afternoon) shift 
and about 2 per cent were reported on a 
8rd (night) shift at the time of the 1950 
survey. About 87 per cent of the workers 
on the afternoon shift and just over 95 
per cent of those on the night shift were 
paid a wage differential. 

Of those employees paid a shift differ- 
ential for work on the afternoon shift, 86 
per cent were paid an extra 6 cents per 
hour and 11 per cent were paid an extra 
5 cents or less. Just under 90 per cent of 


the workers receiving a wage differential 
for work on the night shift, were paid an 
extra 6 cents per hour. 

More detailed information on shift differ- 
ential is given in the following table:— 


Number of Workers 


Shift Differential ee 
2nd Shift | 3rd Shift 


Cents per hour: 


Less than 5 cents.......... 211 47 

B Cente 5 coc cs se tata eens 353 52 

6 Cents S26 SOS226 eo oR eee ws 4,413 944 
More than 6 cents......... 140 13 
TVotel.6.5,4, tees eee 5,117 1,056 

No differential paid........... 768 52 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, August, 1951 


Montreal was the only city for which 
the cost-of-living index did not move up 
between July 3 and August 1. While other 
regional city indexes increased, the Mont- 
real composite index declined 0-3 per cent, 
mainly as a result of sharp seasonal reduc- 
tions for fresh vegetables, which lowered 
the food index there by 2-2 points. 

Higher food prices, coupled with advances 
in other major groups, were mainly respon- 
sible for the total index increases in other 
centres, which ranged from 0:3 per cent 
for Winnipeg to 1-2 per cent for Edmonton. 
Clothing, home furnishings and _ services, 
and miscellaneous indexes were generally 
higher. Fuel costs were up for Toronto, 
Montreal, Saint John and Winnipeg. Rents 
were not surveyed in August and the rental 
indexes remained the same. 

Composite city indexes for August 1 and 
July 3, 1951, and August 1, 1950, are shown 
in Table F-2. The indexes show changes 
in retail prices and services in each city. 
They do not indicate whether it costs more 
or less to live in one city than in another. 


Cost-of-Living Index, September 1, 1951 
(Preliminary) 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 0-5 per cent from 188-9 
to 189-8 between August 1 and September 
1. All groups, except food, registered 


increases. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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A decline in the food index from 251-4 
to 251-1 reflected sharp seasonal decreases 
for fresh vegetables, coupled with declines 
for pork shoulder, lamb, and vegetable 
shortening. These outweighed strength for 
most beef cuts, bacon, butter, cheese, eggs, 
cocoa, oranges and canned vegetables. 

Clothing rose from 204-6 to 206-9 due 
largely to sharp advances for footwear and 
woollen wear. Upturns for hardware items, 
floor coverings and dishes moved the home 
furnishings and services group from 199-0 
to 199-1. 

Fuel and light rose 1-3 points to 149-5 
due to scattered increases for coal and 
coke, while the miscellaneous items series 
changed from 143-7 to 144-0 on advances 
in transportation and recreation costs. The 
index for rents, reflecting the results of 
the August quarterly survey, moved from 
139-8 to 142-7. 

From August, 1939, to September, 1951, 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
88-3 per cent. 


New Index for Newfoundland 


A new cost-of-living index for St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, essentially comparable to 
those for other large Canadian cities, has 
been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The new index has been 
designed to measure the influence of 
changes in retail prices upon the cost of 
a constant quantity of goods and services 
representing the typical family budget in 
that city. Accordingly, the index does not 


Index 


250 


200 


175 


150 


AND LIGHT 


15 


take into account changes in levels of 

living. Rather, it is a consumer price index 

which measures price changes in a fixed 
amount of goods and services. 

Price changes measured by the new index 
commencing July 3, 1951, on the base June 
1951=100, provide continuity with the 
Newfoundland Department of Supply cost- 
of-living index previously published on the 
October 1988 base. The latter index has 
been discontinued with the publication of 
the June index number which stood at 
185-4. The new index number for July 3 
at 101-3 may be converted to the previous 
base of October 1988 by multiplying it by 
185-4. 

The budget for the new index has been 
divided into the same six main expenditure 
groups used for cost-of-living indexes for 
other Canadian cities. 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1951 


Increases in five of the eight major 
commodity groups combined to advance the 
General Wholesale Price Index 0-6 per cent 
to 244-2 in July, 1951. Wood Products 
led the upward tendency with a 3-5 per 
cent increase to 303-7. This was due 
entirely to a 10 per cent advance in the 
price of newsprint; lumber prices were 
unchanged with the exception of a small 


et yee 


Fe ara ~ 1951 


and 
of woodpulp were down 
slightly in response to lower rates for the 


decline for western cedar shingles, 


export prices 


United States dollar. Animal Products rose 
2-1 per cent to 315-5 as higher prices for 
new pack British Columbia salmon com- 
bined with increases in hogs, steers, eggs 
and meats to outweigh lower quotations 
for hides, leather, raw furs, oils and fats. 
General increases in rolling mill products 
prices as well as increases for pig iron, 
galvanized steel sheets and steel pipe 
moved Iron and its Products up 1:9 per 
cent to 210-8. The Chemical Products 
index climbed 0-6 per cent to 190-2, chiefly 
as a result of increases in cyanamid and 
creosote oil. Non-metallic Minerals moved 
up 0-1 per cent to 169-5 in response to 
higher prices for western bituminous coal 
and imported anthracite. The Textile 
Products index continued downward for the 
fourth consecutive month. A drop of 4:1 
per cent to 294-1 was attributable, as in 
preceding months, to lower prices for 
woollen cloth, worsted yarns and raw wool. 
Vegetable Products receded 0-7 per cent 
to 216-1 as declines in vegetable oils, raw 
rubber, cocoa, coffee and raw sugar out- 
weighed advances in potatoes, onions, feeds 
and western bread. Non-ferrous Metals 
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dropped 0-5 per cent to 184-2, mainly in 
response to lower prices for tin ingots, 
solder, lead pipe and zinc. 

Among important commodity price in- 
creases recorded in July were the follow- 
ing: onions, Toronto, 78-5 per cent, pota- 
toes, No. 1, Saint John, 75:6 per cent, 
lump alum 41:2 per cent, blue pickerel, 
Toronto, 28:0 per cent, lamb carcass, 
Winnipeg, 20-7 per cent, canned Sockeye 
salmon 16:0 per cent, cyanamid 12-6 per 
cent, eggs, Grade A large, Halifax, 12-0 
per cent, pig iron, foundry, 11-8 per cent; 
copper sheet 10-2 per cent, newsprint 10-0 
per cent. Commodity price declines 
recorded in the same period were as follows: 
tallow 27-0 per cent, worsted yarn, 2-ply 
18s, 50s, 26-4 per cent, calf skins 23-1 per 
cent, Australian raw wool 19-3 per cent, 
wool cloth, 13-14 oz., 14:5 per cent, lamb- 
skins 13-8 per cent, soya bean oil 13-6 per 
cent, tin ingots 13-4 per cent, cocoa butter 
13-3 per cent, linseed oil 12-9 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at terminal markets rose 1:7 per 
cent to 268:°3 in July, 1951. The Field 
Products index, at 177-8, was up 1-9 per 
cent from the previous month, largely as a 
result of seasonal increases in potatoes 
which outweighed declines in hay and 
eastern grains. Animal Products prices 


rose 1:6 per cent to 358-9 as increases in 
steers, hogs, poultry, eggs and milk for 
cheese manufacture outweighed lower prices 
for raw wool. 


Wholesale Price Indexes, August, 1951 


(Preliminary) 


The index number for 30 industrial 
material prices at wholesale, on the base 
1935-39=100, declined from 287-3 to 285-3 
between August 31 and September 28. 
Weakness occurred mainly in primary 
farm product prices. Among commodity 
decreases were hogs, raw wool, wheat, zinc 
and copper. Offsetting these were advances 
for western oats, raw rubber, raw cotton, 
tin, cottonseed oil, and scrap steel. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets recorded a further sharp drop in 
September, the composite index receding 
from 256-8 to 249-3. Most of the loss was 
concentrated in animal products, notably 
hogs and raw wool. Eggs were down 
slightly. 

The index for animal products dropped 
from 348-2 to 329-8 between August 31 and 
September 28. Field product prices were 
firmer during the same period, the index 
rising from 165-3 to 168-8, due to higher 
quotations for potatoes and grains. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August, 1951* 


Strike idleness increased sharply during 
August. With the exception of August, 
1950, when the railway strike caused a loss 
of a million days, time lost was greater 
than in any month since October, 1947. 


The demand for increased wages was one 
of the important factors in 24 of the 38 
stoppages in existence during the month, 
causing more than 80 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other stoppages, four arose 
out of alleged discrimination, three over 
the employment or dismissals of workers, 
three were inter-union disputes or refusal 
to work with non-union workers, and four 
were over other causes affecting wages and 
working conditions. About 75 per cent of 
the total idleness was caused by four 
stoppages: coal miners in Nova Scotia, gold 


miners and millworkers at Timmins, Ont., 


* See Tables G-1, G-2 at end of book. 
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sewing machine factory workers at St. 
Johns, P.Q., and tobacco factory workers at 
Hamilton, Ont., and Montreal and Granby, 
a: 

Preliminary figures for August, 1951, 
show 38 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 25,272 workers, with a time loss 
of 219,473 man-working days, as compared 
with 32 strikes and lockouts in July, 1951, 
with 9,470 workers involved and a loss of 
119,413 days. In August, 1950, there were 
27 strikes and lockouts, involving 133,392 
workers and a loss of 1,054,013 days. 

For the first eight months of 1951 
preliminary figures show 176 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 61,304 workers, and a 
time loss of 562,387 days. In the same 
period in 1950 there were 116 strikes and 
lockouts, with 154,034 workers involved, and 
a loss of 1,262,828 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in August, 1951, was 0-25 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0-14 per cent in July, 1951; 
1:22 per cent in August, 1950; 0-08 per 
cent for the first eight months of 1951; 
and 0-18 per cent for the first eight months 
of 1950. 


Of the 38 strikes and lockouts in exis- 
tence during the month, seven were settled 
in favour of the workers, six in favour of 
the employers, 11 were compromise settle- 
ments and six were indefinite in result, work 
‘being resumed pending final settlement. At 
the end of the month eight stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
May 11, 1950; laundry machinery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., June 15, 1950; 
cleaners and dyers at Toronto, Ont., 
October 4, 1950; and bookbinders at 
Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries ts 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GazettE for April, 1951, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in June, 1951, was 159 and 25 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 184 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 84,800 workers involved 
and a time loss of 304,000 working days 
was caused. 

Twelve of the 159 disputes leading to 
stoppages of work which began in June, 
directly involving 700 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 73, 
directly involving 7,000 workers, on other 


wage questions; six, directly involving 200 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
17, directly involving 15,600 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 46, directly 
involving 7,700 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; three, 
directly involving 600 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle; and two, directly 
involving 11,200 workers, were in support 
of workers involved in other disputes. 


New Zealand 


For the first quarter of 1951, figures show 
31 strikes, involving, directly and indirectly, 
9,902 workers, and causing a time loss of 
56,451 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July, 1951, show 
425 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 250,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for June, 1951, are 375 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 190,000 workers with a time loss 
of 1,600,000 days. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
_——————————— 5 


1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Items 
August July July July July July 
PPOCAL POPULATION Seas tecancassVRsded owe e es eeeeey OOO xa ve Soy lee eas 13,845 13,549 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 
Civilian Labour foros h)aei7 0 dees wxcks Macs 0) es ee 5,332 4,933 5,121 We i 
POTROUSIWILD IODECL)Y aatas cares cave eleei ae we vv OU0F aes vores 5,247 4,793 5,018 t t 
ES 9 Fae RAE ter -3 ei er a OOO Sic cae 4,078 3,750 3,918 Tt iy 
. OM Alas. teehee eras Oh olin sn e's GOO so tsk 1,169 1,043 1,100 tT 1] 
aid Worker) .ndeaWee ane. acne tess sens OOO 5. is tveede 3,802 3,386 3,496 tT Tt 
Persons without jobs and seeking work....... Acc cre ees 85 140 103 Tt t 
Index of employment, (1930-100) iiss vc seiscnefeaseces oe 183-4 170-8 168-1 t "i 
mini sr ation We; coe Pees calc shOeu Glen uae No. 17, 236 19, 636 6,724 10, 616 916 1,979 
OUI ALON, tia Wey fo vis's-oe leita dures 0.6 No. 9,040 9,759 3,053 4,455 183 518 
Karnings and Hours— 
Total labour income..........ee.sseere- SOOO ON iia. clare ravell bs hie syncaveless 704 664 t t 
Per capita weekly earnings...................0- $ 50.14 50.16 45.04 42.90 tT t 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ ¢ 119-1 118-3 103-9 99-1 t t 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing.. 41-3 41-7 42°5 41-8 ‘ t 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (2)......... 1078 108-7 109-1 105-8 Tt tT 
National Employment Service— : 
Live applications for employment, (1st of month) 

QUGA 4s BE iia cake, Se ees he ee 000 130-0 139-8 204-6 147-5 66-8 Tt 
Unfilled vacancies, (1st of month)(3)......... 000 54-5 62-0 89-9 42-5 207-0 t 
Placements, weekly average..............0.- GOON fae aie Grlallidembthoracp 17-4 14-5 tT T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month).......... 000 83-9 86-5 109-4 80-4 4-7 t 
Balancelim tare sith cee ck hess Avance $000 ,\000)) cic ese eects 708-7 593 +3 552-6 216-2 Tt 
Price Indexes— 
Generali wholesale (+) S00.t.<s00cs fovieins ne canes 241-5 244-2 212-0 197-0 | 130-6(5) 99-2(5) 
Wost of livingiindex (Ati ctics.s ace deetetiecneccies 188-9 187-6 167-5 162-1 119-0 100-8 
Residential building materials (4)............... 290-4 289-8 245-2 227-1 | 146-6(5) 102-3(5) 
Production— 
Industrial production index (4) 198-5 178-7 197-3 107-3 
Mineral Production index (4) 146-1 133-4 102-0 126-3 
Manmactuning tcex(t) ae ance fone ceases «fs e selis Ses 206-9 186-2 218-6 103-8 
Electric power......... Palast deceiae 4,201 3,730 3,149 2,206 
Construction 
Contracts awarded)... isciedeveseseedees : 151-0 129-3 32-2 22-1 
Dwelling units, started....... 000 7-5 : 10-2 9-1 t t 
completed : : 6-9 6+6 t t 
under construction........... . : 63°6 56-8 t T 
Pig iron) sensed kets knees tite othe T. 000 tons . 194-0 175-4 166-0 59-6 
Steel ingots and castings................ 000 tons 264-2 238-8 234-4 111-1 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle...............05 000 105-1 115-6 95-2 64-5 
FIGRG syiary scisle wa oicls ti ta 000 260-9 223-2 529-6 217-0 
Hlouriproduction deindevgesksos ates : 000,000 bbls. 1-28 1-48 1-74 1-11 
IN GWEDRILELH Mi suc ac palauih oi deucewh + « 000 tons 439+3 421- 244-4 227-6 
bbls. 1-68 1-52 0-98(6) 0-74(8) 
Piha Rec ealelete tata ara och wie aseet 000 40-1 25+4 12- 
fine oz. 368-4 827-2 236-4 439-9 
000 tons 21°3 21-5 22-5 25+2 
00 tons 16-8 11-0 12-3 15-9 
000 tons 9°3 9-7 11-7 9-8 
.000 tons 25-9 28°3 21-3 26-5 
re 000 tons 1,138 1,131 1,171 1,094 
Crude petroleum.............e...-. 000, 000 bbls. 2-61 1-78 0-81 0:90 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4).............J.c..0.0005 , 314-1 285-5 179-3 103-3 
Atal trade ramen cdchs ede Cosi venaleois $000, 000 789-6 728-2 Tt 
Imports, excluding gold................. $000, 000) 259-5 230-9 148-5 58-0 
Exports, excluding gold................. $000, 000 253-7 241-3 278-7 75-8 
* Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles.............. SOU O00U APR. caeiiioienes cis « 4,640 3,919 5, 640 2,446 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000). Favisas cs 350-2 274-9 306-6 298-0 196-4 
Banking and Finance— 
Common stocks, index (4)............cecceeeeees 169-7 162-0 124-3 104-2 87:5 88°7 
Preferred stocks, index VE ate cctrdsesnecet ac 165-2 163-1 154-6 138-6 124-7 100-1 
Bond yields, Dominion, index(4)................ 104-9 104:7 | . 91-0 93-8 97-0 96-0 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. . $000,000 9,072 9, 032 8, 102 7,017 4,733 2,377 
Bank loans, current public............... $000, 000 2,912 2, 890 2,287 2,082 1,024 814 
MOREY MUDDY, oseana is sale eed clo... o.0. dois $000, 000 4,719 4,750 4,549 4,173 | 3,153(5) 1,370(5) 
Cinuletine media in hands of public..... $000, 000 1, 262 1, 225 1,169 1,184 913 281(5) 
MEVEDORL UN te ccs se Ae sialne. attic cite sice tes $000, 000 8,457 8, 525 3,380 2,989 | 2,163(5) 1, 089(5) 


Nortn.—Latest figures‘subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. *Population figures given are as at June 1 for 1950, 
1949, 1944 and 1939. t+ Comparable statistics are not available. ; 

¢) Labour force survey figures given are as at June 2, 1951, June 3, 1950, June 4, 1949. Detailed figures for June 1951 
will be found in table A4-A8 of the September issue of the Labour Gazette. () Real earnings computed by dividing 
index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100, 
”) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. (4) Average 1935-39 =100, (5) Year end figures. (6) Figures 
‘or 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 
PARIVHEL WA VELA ZO; 1920-24 sevaawicles cistvleioieloleielaseletetsjists ais ciateinreamient-rnte ota 55,416 34,803 20,315 110, 534 
PANHUBIWA VErAGe, .1OZ0-2Om cieve:« ate sia store lats vin 1afotalareimnlons. «\e afeialohaveleve (rabies 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
Annual Average, 1935-39... 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44... 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75, 840 
Total 1 O50. sarckstetennae sobre oalnoash teins cea aieeran ne 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
Un yp reds SiO otoow nes Rlatarciicsstassta arptcle sie. e/areiste rans wraciertetaeyerel cin eters 3,053 2,003 1, 668 6, 724 
AUB EIBE § ciate lain ERE io hee caicle Patra Sin ie o slay Ne arate rpiclale ASEAN ate ears iets 1,995 1,883 1,332 5, 210 
September a nv ccteniacieih o-sheveePeelorarayais are dreee tele ies ote Oe ates oie Ri 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
COLE veto parc OR GOULREAn REBUT ICEL COTOOR ME hD tesa. eos aan 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
ING YOU BEE 6) Joc dicleee die Bre 5 Mycstarsia falas dlarae Saleiel ene gal ale abet etwas 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
GOH TD Her oe ake eestrctnscts te ates, ros Seaver Sls ae eee ee oe 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
AT AMNUAT Yes escorts afeal che ood toys ore ocala we lajatene/ sland ape iaisiaate ce eet 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
PObDTUBEY 2 Occ hs ercak 2c oe dp Oeics sin atone OTS oe 0 oh Meteo Oe 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
WHERE) 2. Benn. eon SnObene Sy odeupsocneaan meaner rads 5,555 3, 252 3,051 11, 858 
PA sora licrcge re cape cae Lirathvcre ratvare Mera) Onc cted- raw cayeboonvereleile hatots eto aiche mie 6, 678 3,915 3,595 14, 188 
ASG atta srr ctecbh a Shiels sAlcaindisrs 3. cee at aeatiad Ropreete gs << re eee 9,256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
BURG Re cited peretc ciclo cies Sloss ahete savers SRA ore coon miners oles 9, 638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
Taal yy Ra ah = Nyse rs es ane inca ta thche ol aoe. Sha Relehe meas aad ale eee Poel oie 9,759 5,191 4, 686 19, 636 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N. 5 
HAGE Of aly AEM sy. bsSW Ne cee emateeeacad iets Maen 8, 656 9,712 | 29,604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
GATT Otel ects. wine dant sete tecaiwe arse cian soci ee ee 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
OAR dba te ON cay ap Sans Giaraios Risto niet cte ote ERE 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
PADS HOLRILE ee cusienieotlbe ors se micte erick cierto eee 2,777 18, 005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95, 217 
ODORS OCANY wot s,n1ciar We iayaiNetarciaisia Bis afaiaccche lc cre eae 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,128 73,912 
1950 
old joie ars oe, the oe J Ae a eais-sfe > aeatatizeie se tlc SRO ee 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6, 724 
z DOU SE oe aaa bios, Zoe ee mee ESS ccost RA eee 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
i meta jadhem re reek gehts te aes ak ods GO ee 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
— 0 a FAW s elose's'o% OAL icine A Pa ea ee ee 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 
aie STUB OL Fo 01) vejaie winnie flys levels «ato ae elo SSE 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 
ecember......... as Voleh esis: slaris Rete Os lg 225 1, 209 3,913 1, 133 581 7,061 
1951 
USAIN AUR 9 AEC scp RoR RBA i c,h coe | 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
: eee De adie OO EAE SOS OS 33 a > , ’ 
aneery Peele Mion h as's ales bios w viv. hv aUnclan on ds eos 254 1,483 4, 842 1, 264 626 8,419 
An PVR ABG (Roles a5 (oSey's € (exe Toi9%b Rave ats 8 a Reuhniel ooh he ee 316 2,376 6, 607 1, 665 894 11, 858 
aa ecg ied oe ag 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14, 188 
pa EL See RCE Ce RL istic. 455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 
Pea ek het tps venan ye env thereat eaNtaene 328 3,916 115112 2,696 1,377 19,429 
SUSE ULM OS a eo ee Seer re Ge” 377 4,689 10, 724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATION 


Sourcs: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Unskilled 
Month Farming |and Semi-} Skilled | Clerical | Profes- | Trading | Female | Others Total 
Class Skilled | Workers sional Domestic Workers 

643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3, 238 
1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11, 482 
2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 


*Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951, 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


June 2, 1951 March 3, 1951 June 3, 1950(!) 
Population Class — 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 


Civilian Non-Institutional Population..... 4,958 4,896 9, 854 4,931 9, 800 4,606 9,135 
(Arg LADOUL OLGOtorin-ts nag oe a eaeaisiees.¢ 4,145 1,187 5,332 4,051 6,172 3,869 4,933 
Pe Persons wittijOWae awlaaress sicreaets sis 4,078 1,169 5, 247 3,902 5,000 3, 750 4,793 
(a AC TIGUIDUTEL achalasia rakes 915 101 1,016 808 849 901 977 
Paid workers 105 (a) 114 66 69 109 114 
Employers.......... , 49 (a) 50 29 30 47 wox 10 
Own account workers.... ce 564 10 574 539 546 539 546 
Unpardeworkers$.ica0. 2003.5) 2 197 81 278 174 204 206 268 
(2) Non-Agricultural................ 3, 163 1,068 4,231 3,094 4,151 2,849 3, 816 
PAI LWOrKOIs pctonctiet cca «ae c 2,709 979 3,688 2,631 3,596 2,394 3,272 
BMDIOYOLRS es sits cs saver nese te 135 (a) 142 125 131 120 127 
Own account workers........... 303 45 348 317 371 316 369 
Un palG WwOnK ers a oils doce. vss 16 37 53 21 53 19 48 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking 
WOLS a Ei clers atte sie he holsieie Seale Bae 67 18 85 149 172 119 140 
B. Not in the Labour Force:........... 813 3,709 4,522 880 4,628 737 4,202 
1. Permanently unable or too old to 
(ral 6A ne and iC Ore Gch ae ni aoe 149 90 239 175 275 156 247 
PR OCDINE: DOUSO we no acetn pate clasts, (a) 3,168 3,169 (a) 3, 204 (a) 2,954 
Saaomg to SCHOO). .0..fhs teen feet 325 327 652 344 674 309 610 
4. Retired or voluntarily idle......... 329 119 448 353 463 266 380 
BROUBCT Se Liens ate eRee ee anes (a) (a) 14 (a) 12 (a) 11 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. a 
(1) Excluding Manitoba which was not covered due to flood conditions, 
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TABLE A-5._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


June 2, 1951 March 3, 1951 June 3, 1950(1) 
Industry 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 

PR OTTGHIGUTO.. Glatt wind ast Fcc ote we ie ieese 915 101 1,016 808 849 901 977 
OT GS bE yet eet ukne MOSER NTN OOO ee ele et 92 (a) 93 157 158 59 60 
PIShNgvANd: CTAPPINL sy hive ale x\e stelorciererere/ar 38 (a) 39 20 21 50 50 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......... 87 (a) 88 79 80 72 74 
ManurRebringy 4.05 vinctiss Gaccusle a Mienierere cre 1,100 274 1,374 1,112 1,396 1,013 1,276 
ble sU CLEIOS came setet cise ale hacer wera 42 (a) 48 44 49 38 43 
GOnstruchion sweeties oieseinaiais tiara 352 (a) 357 296 302 289 294 
Transportation and Communications... . 351 52 403 340 398 304 351 
EE TOQ CGS Lae tee bone cae eiae Littreele eEe 486 229 715 469 690 415 604 
Finance and Real Estate................-. 88 70 158 83 147 76 136 
MORVIGG Ram Ne ok cus senna e Ne cet eein 527 429 956 494 910 533 928 

PROG ate stele stb niecaysiaccisietefen slaratets 4,078 1, 169 5,247 3,902 5,000 3,750 4,793 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
(‘) Excluding Manitoba which was not covered due to flood conditions. 


TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


June 2, 1951 March 3, 1951 
Region ——— 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Newiloundland'’: i.\)ahes toon hero sbind riswarto atom en ee ates ener 105 2-0 89 1-8 
Manitime PIO VANCES ..che aria cca caren eine Mire ate LE 431 8-2 415 8-3 
COMED AGS. SAM an lsMicee betes case Omate Saks ooo oe ee eRe eee 1,452 27-7 1,392 27-8 
1, 856 35-4 1,777 35-5 
972 18-5 920 18-4 
431 8-2 407 8-2 
CANADA: sivcqaeienacbcbhe inet calcein eee 5, 247 100-0 5,000 100-0 


TABLE A-7.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Rumlserot tos Agriculture Non-Agriculture 


June 2, March 3, June 2, March 3, 


1951 1951 1951 1951 

LE) ssc ae RS Pe 0-6 3-5 2-1 4-4 
Ee Ce Oe nna se 5-1 3-6 1-5 1-9 
i+ lesa he sn ae ERT ery 4-6 9-1 2-4 3-1 
-lirigecs o> oi. esc SS. 2-9 8-1 3-8 3-8 
Se ia ee 5-3 14] 49-8 45.8 
Shows and oversee... Ce 37 | 10er 756 

EOLAUEE. demathe ie. 5) ohio han co doles oa 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-8.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


: June 2, 1951 March 3, 1951 
Region Sn PS COT As 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
(a) (a) 14 8-1 
10 11-8 19 11-1 
30 35-3 60 34-9 
20 23-5 36 20-9 
10 11-8 22 12-8 
(a) (a) 21 12-2 
REA NALD A eaten rer alana steel tele tiatas acta nls Awraves bio\eieleisis erelohe' «> 85 100-0 172 100-0 
(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Agricul- Utilities 
. Lew i é Sicha pomrgs Supple- 
‘orestry, anu- ‘onstruc- t4 ervices mentary 
Year and Month Fishing facturing tion ia ed (including Income Total 
Trapping Seas Govern- Labour 
Mining Tras me ment) 
1988—Average............. +” 22 60 15 58 57 5 216 
1989—Average............. 23 62 16 61 57 5 224 
1940—Average............. 25 78 11 66 59 6 245 
1941—A verage 28 107 16 76 64 8 297 
1942—A verage ieee char 33 142 19 83 71 10 357 
1943—Average............. 34 167 22 89 ie 11 400 
1944—Average............- 37 171 17, 98 81 12 417 
1945—Average............- 38 156 19 105 89 13 418 
1946—Average............. 46 147 25 118 99 14 448 
1947—Average 52 176 34 138 111 21 532 
1948—A verage 58 204 41 160 128 19 610 
1949—January.... 54 214 37 165 137 20 626 
‘ebruary 52 215 36 165 137 21 627 
Archicres 46 216 37 166 140 20 626 
PADEING siac'ers.0'4 44 216 41 169 139 20 628 
LY Prints oa cesis.v in o0 50 212 44 171 141 20 638 
PUNO ae tceetyas clsiciaialar 55 218 49 175 142 21 661 
Ci gs Seo a ee 55 217 53 177 141 21 664 
PATIQUBU scree sist crane sd 58 220 55 178 139 21 672 
September........... 55 223 55 179 141 21 674 
55 222 54 181 143 21 677 
55 222 52 183 145 21 677 
50 207 38 181 145 20 642 
45 215 38 171 146 21 637 
46 219 39 173 147 20 643 
44 221 40 174 149 21 650 
42 223 43 177 148 21 655 
47 225 50 181 148 21 672 
52 233 54 185 149 22 695 
55 234 56 188 148 23 704 
57 237 58 177 147 23 699 
60 245 58 192 150 24 729 
63 249 57 195 152 24 740 
65 262 55 200 154 25 750 


December........... 62 238 44 199 154 24 721 


et ee eee 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,382,227. 


Year and Month 


Brunswick 


New 


Ontario 


1947—A verage 
1948—A verage 
1949—A verage 
1950—A verage 


Jan. 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 


porting Establishments at July 1, 1951 


eS GoS--A1Swd SAdSd 


100-0 


0-2 


i 
cs 
© 
ook np 


_ 
cs 
a 
ASODONSOOMUODOHE 


149-3 


3:5 


———o 
[o> ee ee | 
oe DO 
anmn-t 


169-9 


169-8 
160-4 
157-4 
157-5 


2-6 


28-9) 43-2 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


British 
Columbia 


Norn:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month —_——] Average |———_____——_————__ Average 


Aggregate] Average |Wages and 


_ |Aggregate| Average |Wages and 
Weekly |Wagesand} Salaries 


Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries Employ- 


mend Payrolls | Salaries 3 ment Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
1989—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22-79 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36-34 
1948—Average................. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
1949—Average..........4...... 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1950—Average............-0055 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46-21 
Janes 1, 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
Hebs* 1, 158-3 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45-15 
Marien, 157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
Ary © 1; 159-0 303-8 191-0 44-77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45-91 
May 1, 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46-03 
June 1, 166-0 315-3 189-9 44-51 175°3 352-3 201-1 45-82 
July 1, 170-8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46-46 
At eweL 5 172-5 332-5 192-6 45-15 |. 179-6 366-7 204-0 46-49 
Sept. 1, 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46-19 
Oct. 1, 177-1 346-6 195-7 45-88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47-27 
Nov. 1, 178-1 354-7 197-5 46-29 185,4 389-7 210-2 47-90 
Declr’ 1; 179-2 356-2 198- 46-63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48-51 
Jan. is 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46-60 
Feb. 1, 172:3 351-5 204-2 47-87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49-64 
Mar: 511, 172-3 353-8 205-6 48-19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49-56 
Apr q; 173-3 357-8 206-6 48-43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50-03 
May 1, 175-6 367-9 209-8 49-17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50-84 
June 1, 180-3 379-0 210-5 49-34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50-90 
dalyis 1, 183-4 391-7 213-8 50-11 193-7 438-8 226-5 51-62 


1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8). Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—_AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939=100) Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Area and Industry E-MPLOY MENT PAYROLLS 


July 1 | June 1 | July 1 | July 1 |.June1 | July 1 | July 1 | June1| July 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 


" $ $ $ 


(a) Provinces 


PIRSA Ce Sarr 696-2 | 702-6 |........ 60-17 | 60-18 |........ 
240° eee oe os 675-9. | - 525°8 Vanes. 55-55 | 52-64 |........ 


LBS | reba 363-8 | 351-2 |........ 47-23 | 45-67 |........ 
183-3 | 174-7 | 417-1 | 409-4 | 355-4 | 47-96 | 47-42 43-14 
16552) |ns. unas 358-6 | 325-0 |........ 62:57 | 59-23 |........ 
197-2 | 185-2] 415-7 | 404-8} 343-1] 49-24] 48-59 43-95 
SOTO) ena os 642-6 | 645-1 |........ 65°37 | 67-65 |........ 
237-3 | 225-2 | 478-8 | 493-1] 461-8 | 56-53 | 57-97 57-00 
Caw AH NY ete Ss 459-9 | 462-0 |........ 54-72 | 56-63 |........ 


Manufacturing...................... 193-7 | 192-0 | 178-6 | 438-8 | 429-0 | 364-1 51-62 | 50-90 46-4€ 
Durable Goodstncnccepeeescce 242-5 | 240-9 | 213-4] 550-1] 537-6 | 487-7 | 55-09 | 54-20 49-8 J 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 161-9 | 160-2 | 155-9} 358-0] 350-1 | 310-6 | 48-22] 47-67 43-46 

MCOMSUFUCHON: cane che.ae cee nas es 190-0 | 182-7 | 184-7 | 492-9 | 459-3 | 423-0 | 48-65 | 47-15 43-11 

Transportation, storage and com- 
munication .yiiniasesccooecsenrar 183-3 | 176-5 | 171-5 | 346-4 | 331-2 | 296-5 | 54-12 | 53-72 49-59 

Public utility operation............. 193-7 | 190-9 | 188-9 | 368-0 | 359-2 | 326-7 | 56-10 | 55-57 51-06 

MEAG) hi irohansetnae ats pin eeate tee 173-6 | 172-8 | 165-3 | 346-1 | 338-4 | 296-7 | 43-54 | 42-77 39-15 

Finance... Satanaesoe. heeees ee 172-0 | 171-0 | 155-6 | 273-6 | 272-0 | 235-5 | 46-23 | 46-23) 44-09 


2)a;9. 6.4 Ban's. Bele aiaataes tee ae 188-5 | 180-9 | 186-3 | 363-7 | 350-4 | 332-4] 31-65 | 31-77 | 29-26 
Industrial composite. ............... 183-4 | 180-3 | 170-8 | 391-7 | 379-0 | 328-3 | 50-11 | 49-34 | 45-04 


‘ Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


a tie and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


* Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING. 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceeding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- piancle Durable Manu- yi mart Durable 
factures Goods factures Code Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

July 44-3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
July 42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75-7 64-1 
July 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
July 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
July 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
*Jan. 39-9 40°3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May 42-6 42-9 42-4 102+5 110-6 94-3 
June 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct. 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Nov. 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
*Jan. 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb. 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May 42-5 42°6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-2 126-7 108-9 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND AE A Eh ah ithe a a G BY PROVINCES AND 
T 


(Hourly-rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Province and City Oo 
July 1, | June 1, July 1, July 1, June 1, | July 1, 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
ING WIOUNCLANG oar tle ts oie ccterinti ns wersice ees deapeed 44-8 45-7 44-5 118-7 107-2 106-1 
Nova Scotia...... SOE 44-0 43-2 43-6 100-6 100-2 91-3 
New Brunswick 44-2 43-5 45-2 104-8 101-5 89-0 
QuabeGst dates nig.ce 42-6 43-6 43-8 106-4 103-4 93-3 
OMtSTION. Gnas bate ne 41-4 41-2 42-2 124-8 123-6 109-5 
Manitoba. ..s.5..50...s 40-9 res git ee a f ane 
tchewan........ 41-0 41- . 

ibe RP eave Gis fume 4 40-7 41-7 42-6 118-8 114-9 103-6 
British Columbia 38-5 387-4 38-0 138-8 138-0 125-5 
IVECO LESLIE INC Perera tal c-cd v aicigoieibletely tis'=,e/0 4 ¢,08is 6 olde 40-8 41-6 42-3 111-1 108-1 98-0 
PROPONCO <-c¥iec'e va steno w 40-6 40-2 41-1 123-5 122-0 107-6 
PamMiUtOns .nisars'.o are 40-9 40-8 40-5 136-3 136-1 121-6 
WandsOri 09 v8 vate sie. 38-3 39-8 43°3 142-1 144-4 132+7 
Winnifer ts. es .52: 40-5 41-4 42-4 115-4 109-1 97-8 
VOUYER MTT EET, « oc cle siccGlelarcte/date era aseslewees 38-4 36-8 37:8 137-8 135-3 123-7 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
arnings Wages 


Indust: July 1|/June 1|July 1|July 1/June 1/July 1)July 1/June 1jJuly 1 
eA 1 950 | 1951 | 1951 


1 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 


no no cts 
ag only Se aeee eae eee 43-5 43-2| 132-9 
Winnings 9 ois tc ees tae 44.0 44.71 133-5 
45-7| 46-2)...... 122-9 
42-6] 42-8)...... 142-1 
41-2) 38-9]...... 140-3 
40-6 39-3] 188-7 
43-9] 42-8)...... 146-5 
RPMs eariomeatiee cnt 46-7 Sohcelpe ulin! 
Manufacturing....................00 41-7 42-5] 118-2 
Food and beverages 42-5 43-0} 99-8 
Meat products s,..2% 0.0 sis 'afelelcre ers» «\aYorelssaceatnis Wales ae seston 41-7 43-2) 127-9 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 38-4 87-7} 85-2 
Grain mill products. |; «5 sats. c ato'e s/se oto eate vce eee 46-7 45-1} 108-1 
Bread and other bakery products..........-.......- 44-5 45-3) 89-2 
Distilled and malt liquorss:6/<:.s s/s. seisiaelejeiesie ste otelaees 42-7 43-7| 119-6 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......cececscccececescs 41-2 42-6) 114-6 
RCD Dber PTOCUG ta lh is.c/ceatetesle N's sce bie teraboaeraretain ake ato che mianriere 40-8 41-1] 122-7 
MOR THO PLOCUCTS nee .isicatt ears ove ancl cies Prctetae ate aeieteto aes 37-0 38-6] 86-1 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 35-8 37-8} 83-0 
Textile products (except clothing) 41-1 42-3] 97-3 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 39-9 42-0} 99-9 
Woollen-gO0dB%...5.. onsite see sic ana loe ee Seen untmcelecace 41-8 42-2) 91-6 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles.................00000: 42- 42-8} 98-9 
Clothing (textilorand fur)ec%o ck. «acme ceislee tele a de cee 35-8 37-9| 86-9 
MONS CLOLHINESS «Se naclta seein s nie svete oats datelorele piers Bc 35-3 37-8] 85:7 
WOMmeD's CLOTHING 5 ioac capes cle mele deinniocsin vale cateneiee 31-8 35-1] 88-2 
ATG OOK Ge. siieoe cis ors, olee jure Dates Tare risen nee eremieteye 38-9 39-3) 86-5 
BVOOG DLOCUGES wths.ejacelsinre cle cieidle SaislalblviNe diet @ miataiateltarever teas 42-2 42-3) 105-8 
Ba wiand planing MWS. ess. ccsists.cleseralarepravem etetetemrertine 41-8 41-8] 112-5 
HRAIT TI UME Said nisiats dela melee sic Ocak oe vee eee ne mein ee 42-4 42-8) 97-2 
Dither wood, Produces sci «vivo cos atovee aiatetabiaireiere anette 43-9 43-5) 88-7 
Paper PrOGUCH. Woy,-\0 a tise dee ce csi 6 gale Rica ania 47-2 47-3] 133-4 
PMip and paper mills. cas. wees eaten eels eee 48-8 48-8] 142-5 
Otherspaper products... clus tacecc cn ecuenth ee nee 42-6) 43-3] 102-2 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. . 40-3 40-8] 133-2 
*Iron and steel products..............000 42-4 42-5) 130-8 
Agricultural implements...... eevee 4158 88-9} 149-5 
Fabricated and structural steel...............+.0000- 41-3 43-0) 183-5 
Elardware dnd GOols .,.\c s:05 o> «sw walaeveeremionteeeemeerea: 42-7 42-3) 116-9 
Heating and cooking appliances. .................00. 41-8 41-4] 119-0 
Tron castings 43-8 43-6) 131-3 
43-2 43-3] 125-4 
41-8 42-9] 138-6 
41-7 43-2) 121-9 
40-9 43-5] 136-6 
42-3 43-7) 128-9 
39-1 44-6] 147-0 
41-5 43-4] 137-0 
40-5 43-4] 138-9 
43-2 41-6] 122-6 
42-6 43-0) 126-3 
42-5 43-0} 120-1 
42-3 43-7) 121-2 
43-3 43-4] 135-7 
40-9 41-3] 129-9 
41-6 41-1] 147-0 
44-9 45-9] 116-3 
45-3 47-0} 109-3 
45+3 45-9) 112-5 
40-6 41-5] 149-6 
42-5 43-2) 118-0 
41-6 42-4) 96-2 
he ee RT Ct 44-1 45-1] 134-1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. ... 41-9 42-0} 98-4 
BUDE DIO LOOMS... \...vida hes «node oe 42-0 42-9] 126-7 
41-4 42-2] 108-9 
40-6 40-5) 117-5 
39-8 40-5} 127-7 
41-8 40-5] 95-6 
45-4) 44-4]...... 117-9 
42-9 42-7) 69-4 
43-8 43-9) 68-8 

41-4 41-0) 67- 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGES EARNERS 
_ IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour 


ee ee 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average | Average 
Date eee Hourly | Weekly 
Earnings | Earnings 


Average Average 
Weekly | Cost of Real 


per Week Earnings | Living | Weekly 
Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945............MWOWNs...0........-. 44.3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Month via verage 1946... b oso ues achion. svesseete.. 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MonthivaAveraged 1047 «taht: sss sont eccsesstesec. 42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
MontbiveAwerage 19482 Fiiant 0. «oR SEs ost de ad.cacs 42.2 91-3 38-53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949. ............cccccececcceccces 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
MonthlveAwverage N50) sito cssuddeoesscceelboen cc 42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 
July 1 42-5 103-9 44-16 147-8 135-5 109-1 
August i, 42-5 104-2 44-29 148-3 136-3 108-8 
September 1, 41-9 104-4 43-74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
October i 42-9 105-3 45-17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
November 1, 43-0 104-4 45-75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
December 1, 43-1 107-8 46-46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
January ', 43-0* 109-0 46-87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February 1, 42-9 110-4 47-36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March 1, 42-3 111-4 47-12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April 2; 42-4* 112-8 47-83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May i, 42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June 1, 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July Rs 41-7 118-2 49-29 165-0 151-8 108-7 


Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100), 
ay Pe adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours, $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, 
j (1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Live Applications for Employ- 


‘ Un filled Vacancies ment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: ; 
Septampon wt MOD. 6 i. ters ook eases AG ake dew ds 114, 670 44, 886 159, 556 71,170 25,157 96,327 
September 1, 1946 70,870 46,366 117, 236 113, 959 30, 886 144, 845 
September 1 70,356 40, 212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85,931 
September 1 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58,611 29,734 88,345 
September 1 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
4 Septemb 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
7 Maen ne 47, 469 17,322 64,791 79, 760 53,314 133, 074 
, November. 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
December 32,081 11, 039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186,306 


24, 402 9, 968 34,370 } 173,186 53, 691 226,877 
24, 983 10,795 35,778 | 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 
24,550 13,118 37,668 | 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
27,054 14,324 41,378 | 228,942 61,334 290, 276 
36, 940 15,513 52,453 | 163,309 54,201 217,510 
48,353 17,701 66,054 | 101,384 49, 677 151,061 
45,183 16,775 61,958 86, 997 52,773 139,770 
39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
43,519 15, 966 59,485 79,619 47,509 127, 128 


— 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


AUGUST 2, 1951(:) 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Industry Male 

Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................008 1,757 

Lee 7) ae, es OR eR CA Gee o cabo DanonEE casts ote 14,012 

Pulp WOO. 2 Ao-c. ce eit oe ctrejaa tire ts te oegclele /eteete oe 13,145 

PMOIOE hate vis cae chet sna deen stereos mistecsie Petia cpuiainien eh 787 

Other loge ting 255 a5 ose oie « ve hecaset tare’ Nacets ierarers lees peisanea 80 

VA Grn hie 6 ne ce Bo Siete sels 2S atgpespie o> ethos fate siete ere ms 2,530 

OGL = oe, foes acces eared oui ele en hs naltncg ie eelen aries 565 
Metallic ores— 

MRO 2 dacs eil cent ie minis Pets re nae ote oe ere ieee ett 383 

GOL aos synthe Sotase oigutelto/ ai elaor acta onl takai ate betta evevey eter stara 526 

CIC oo) be gan aa Rae, aC al Araya ns Bye 771 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 213 

Prospecting and oil producing..............2cseeeeeeees 72 

WIT TEES CURIE 30 od oscars pls tre ase a iomlo ean afore nips oye aayerele 7,487 

Hood ans Kihdred OTOMUCE ss scien see eataieeoentae 668 

PECKAMGS AUNIBTOL CEG. ina, c'a's,« chu <n are 4ye-asd As coae <p paanemene 286 

Lumber and finished lumber products...............-.. 950 

Pulp and paper products and printing............... ne 799 

Chemicals and allied products............. 177 

Products of petroleum and coal. 28 

Rubber products....... ft Ce eT ee A ostehoiet -o 54 44 

heather Aud: MroguGts cons scaies esses eee inctemmleele pace ae 94 

Stone, clay and glass products...¢.......ccscccccscvcces 150 

Tron and \atecl'and products... oo.....0cccsecce cur seach s 1,119 

Non-ferrous metals and products.............0000000eee 352 

INE Ro bnlOr ype tic tatters nis cis.é.ecaee cele e «cine itetee eatin on 887 

Electrical equipment and products................e0005 270 

Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1,663 

Cons tructlominsn se. 5 <a ssn ce apiicasd chcctonatians etek 4,994 

Transportation and storage. ....................00-00 00 1,741 

Communications, and other public utilities. ... 423 

2,171 

756 

1,415 

868 

. 4,002 

: 1,082 

Domestic 71 

Personal 4 1,752 

Other service ioe ches <se monies antes cae b 1,097 

Alin dtastrles ooo vio rans ace cease en RO ee as 39,985 


Female 


Total 


June 28, 
1951 


—1,117 


—473 
—324 
—157 

+8 


+383 
+331 


+48 
+35 
+31 
—63 

+1 


—746 
—385 
+392 

7 


au 
+255 
—29 
—14 
—32 
+80 
si 
—387 
— 650 
—129 
—80 
+307 


+51 
—499 
+28 
—1,359 
—223 
—1, 186 
—289 
—3,383 
—890 
—1,042 
—1,356 
—95 


—7, 404 


Absolute Change From 


August 3, 
1950 


+135 
+8, 047 
+8, 384 
—387 
+50 


+1,739 
+415 


+342 


(4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST 2, 1951(!) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employ- 
ment 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers...............- 1,363 1,056 2,419 By hol 771 3,902 
Clerical workersinn «cl. chieaeas its Sas Seales adece guns 1,549 3,064 4,613 4,804 11,102 15,906 
Pi GREWWOT HOLE tis tee” Nee eis Maes oA Scicrt wid = «pesord's 1,345 783 2,128 2,637 6,381 9,018 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 1,531 6,034 7,565 8,392 7, 883 16,275 
RSGAMON soto, Pete ch iste > GRP sin. dledee Laieananeg sa gimanes CNMI Gers: Son 46 570 4 574 
Agrionuliure and fishing suc: ss ac ascdadonss's dscladcaes 1,716 33 1,749 772 543 1,315 
Skilled and semiskilled workers........5...........- 24,910 2,285 27,195 28, 487 12,009 40,496 
Food and kindred products..................-.- 141 32 173 469 358 827 
PEXtHOS IGLOCHING, OFC} eeieuit tee Qonccidsc gs cdics ce. 170 1,676 1,846 2,095 7,897 9,992 
Lumber and wood products...................-- 2207 13k. desea: 14, 207 4,269 82 4,351 
Fulp, paper aud Printed... selje des <a-6e<0nee- 70 13 83 368 233 601 
Meatheriana Products... see sds woes cds naiedsoe. 62 156 218 828 749 1,577 
Stone, clay and glass products........ os 31 5 36 79 56 135 
Metalworking x 5,140 19 3,159 2,706 404 3,110 

EM ECULIOAL tite sate, 2 Sah neces ae OWS 43 131 7 138 701 370 1,071 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c...............0- 150 Hast aceneme 150 122 54 176 
IIR hve Rage an IER esis ae. othe ce cites aiid ss (hig) eee term 797 ASO he seca te 480 
WONSITACHON sees hes oo. asrev ok Msi ohn o.g2o es RADE ANG. ogee 2,301 5,119 2 5,121 
Transportation (except seamen)...............-. 1,132 15 1,147 3,890 25 3,915 
Communications and public utility.............. BO. oon 50 148 3 151 
PETAGO ANC eeKVIOd apie vio~ cs< Wisin ooh. < hdd ae 299 282 581 946 715 1,661 
Other skilled and semiskilled DEO MCE Cons Mee De nee 1,958 61 2,019 4,259 830 5,089 

WP OTEMOD heres ick ela ac tera Satan cicacios aelds cae 70 13 83 796 157 953 
PAODTONIGAS Ce Mbt o Aalt cinch oat cis te 0), <;qoecerde sa 201 6 207 1,212 74 1, 286 
Wnskilled sorkerseneens cs tests ont soo sil esuias sss 7,491 1,315 8,806 31,663 10, 818 42,481 
i ikevoto EsiGs Mere oft. : | Se ee a 7 323 420 487 1,700 2,187 
Lumber and lumber products. .................. 720 6 726 2,416 215 2,631 
Stal WOrn mrss $s vagiet fea Ue sel a Pals wate 0 hSow o's 342 10 352 1,086 310 1,396 
Grove pry Tete SE a are en eg ei a ene Eo PRY ATA: Bak Co ae es 2,223 3,826 3 3,829 
Other unskilled workers..... Poe oa cists wate ass 4,109 976 5,085 23,848 8,590 32,438 

AD GUEM tients its ag epee a eee cre edalsbades a a Coase 39,951 14,570 54,521 80,456 49,511 | 129,967 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACE- 
MENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1951. 


(Source: Form UIC 751) ‘ 
Weekly Average 
Industry * : aye eed 
acancies ace- 
Notified | Referrals | tnents 

PA Cee LDUT ES ESET CLRIP ILS tat foie eer haiane date Hately Uibe.«'staliels ao viele cipipisis'e dislelevele 1,467 1,498 1, 264 
saene ee Se ; Ae pas 2 : So amMe age guts Kunis g datasets siecle <a niaaue 0 ¥aéees sie 1,902 695 562 
Mining....... 645 525 394 
Manufacturing................. 5, 806 5,551 4,065 

Food and kindred products............ 1,143 1,169 
EMOEDILOS, ADDALEL, ObOs ce scr alee cate ccivst ocichoiersse'disyole'e side ce cine tee 803 724 514 
Lumber and finished lumber products...............+seeeeeeeeeeeeees oe 794 754 610 
Pulp. aud Paper PLOAUCtS ANG PANN. oe ii ecs.ejo.s s\ejete sake aes pais sincieeieeas eee 522 468 330 
Se Beoa sad BIG PLOCUCES = cigtait cae b nce viarelt o.e.s\e.e.sladio sii d sie as 6.c.0.civie'w e's 170 196 124 
POUUGHSIOL POCLOLCUNNLANG COS Jeretris = <tr> = dele a orelefeiclsie daisia s/cnn aces ilvsie see oe 29 36 21 
PR TER AEA TSENG CUA Pye Meare ee eet TR eee tel av cfote stele oats lew ate\e/d)sfetdiaia.opei 6:8 e1e eisiers.s\sie/bi sie 116 122 102 
esa RETO LLG LUC US sa cisiera aicttis a/atvs (ers Sieh ous a)0)aicinitin ed Bujsiaraolbia.ciein diajaie sielvies is 197 198 154 
Stone, clay and glass products................ 170 200 136 
Ragin RECS! GUC DTOC UGE cits. tar on po ciclers ac nldleaccitavecece cd We: hess 483 443 337 
MGn-terrous Metals GNA PTOAUCtS ons. o cc «de atayei:s 0 sjelereie ele,ci wie ¥isi0(o ge sie eieioy ve 257 195 155 
MNT MORLIEIE Ota cae cfc crores: > arate aa <2 a0rare ara) othe ary 2% 320 330 228 
Electrical equipment and products 134 148 90 
rtation equipment and other manufacturing..............++-0+00055 668 568 426 
(EScCinaiidiofe ae 2? Sages Done een eee eee aan SA SCRELE COCO. TRAE Der CRAP On 4,826 4, 693 3,780 
ST rem  RLGTAROL cain tid) ene cc aise acct iy o.0 to eles cieisls o.s.sloore sia djajeie's aid bis. 1. - 1 oe 1 oo 

HOSEA sea sia at eiereersie resins ote o/2 ras Suku se 

as sapere zat Gtbee public utiliti : 2,796 9/368 9, ibe 


ee eae 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 29, TO AUGUST 2, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT AUGUST 23, 1951 


(Source: UIC 751) 


a ———————— 
—————— 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to —_———————| end of | Aug. 23, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 

Newfoundland............... 299 581 1,795 903 164 92 2,605 2,344 
Corner Brookid.... usd enews: 47 520 293 211 43 16 538 403 
Grand) Pallas c.ace cst ce,elciotes ti a Boreseanes 105 BO screenees 7 272 180 
BG JOHN EUS eo. cosa aera eee 245 61 1,397 653 121 69 1,795 1,761 
Prince Edward Island........ 729 174 994 796 441 240 796 601 
Charlottetown ..c<cvicceceue.- 567 156 637 571 318 167 520 376 
GMMEVAIGO vides nase eects oes 162 18 357 225 123 73 276 225 
Nova Scotia... .....cceseeees 3,702 1,702 6,439 4,363 2,373 612 7,285 6,819 
PATO NEES Gio: cota c's sieate nerclerers 164 1 273 187 132 33 149 137 
Bmdgowater> occ cceete ee ce. 85 47 205 135 55 7 247 228 
J aR et See ep aeDde Onriae 1,957 1,315 2,839 2,071 1,118 380 2,715 2,467 
TRVENNOSS feleja.c doroie + Be Fabs e os 11 9 27 6 2 | aveecrsces 91 98 
PNOnGGillOnetc cient icocctoceciesys 120 92 255 110 47 3 455 408 
EAVerpooleiasaitesecvenech as 67 20 106 48 OS live eet sae 107 83 
New (Glasgow: <2 < css. csceet 417 100 941 543 336 41 877 815 
PUNE) Janeewec seas. aie YY nec mae 68 56 45 Olfsmeceeee 91 102 
PONG Y stone ta wane coments 560 67 1,172 709 458 93 2,076 2,021 
MEPUATOS: cinsttasssictastesiccdee Miele 185 48 352 251 106 7 242 252 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 93 3 201 247 39 48 235 208 
New Brunswick..... 4,128 2,281 5,199 3,456 2,546 404 5,093 4,535 
Bathurst s.shesiens scioccceies e's 137 105 273 195 46 69 293 269 
Wampbelltoniag. wai. Gaels tien 276 305 224 155 85 19 215 204 
HIAMUNAStON «5 0. sccesclocess 392 251 226 177 119 33 134 155 
BTeECerictON << scceccccves 416 287 413 340 235 69 240 204 
MAREO Saas ieleys sassirseeese ss 246 137 182 158 1G4-. Ss Reece 242 200 
Moncton ss wens acne eve cases 1,477 551 1,996 1,392 1,126 141 1,442 1, 264 
Newcastle...........sscse0 69 89 117 77 62, |Sage 200 142 
atin JOD scr cis evniees ceetie els 648 202 1,446 714 549 69 1,994 1,792 
MPODIODHEN. oisduc cece svete 97 72 109 99 37 3 199 159 
Pesexche oreo aae eee 119 92 117 85 88 1 66 69 
Woodstockve..ace. ss ws ‘ 251 140 96 64 65 «|| Levees 68 ‘ee 
MOWER EE oath aii amas outes 36,500 16,725 43,485 32,929 23,081 1,393 35,594 35,686 
NS DOS TOR SE caters reat ste are. aarttoese 42 92 178 33 20: ils AT te 203 206 
IBGQUDArnOIs: weeocanitey nuh 141 56 242 151 66 2 255 224 
Backingham . iaciwavinces ss. 133 18 270 149 117 1 181 163 
Mausapscel. 0 iscssecses eos. 39 61 57 32 7. all biecee are 113 106 
Chandlers. ass ck sect scnt 363 55 382 513 190 114 58 63 
COUNT, | Has coseetean 414 1,071 704 469 229 38 407 307 
Dolbeaut!..t. ste..ke cece tsa 116 43 97 42 it el be oes gs 64 59 
Drummondville............. 144 29 543 183 102 2 873 1,192 
Perna 5 cu a yet salle ost ace 109 27 119 61 AGIA: eed. 5 171 207 
MASE: . ceca eats Sow carole 2 226 53 if eee ees ee eee 85 44 
SITAD DV va dectiivesiene aeeree 185 18 565 216 140 33 715 751 
EIN Un ate Aamo cea sik 665 170 811 483 298 2 801 873 
MRIS TEG : Seid oiecatste we iatctarcin’s/e'eipieicns 530 341 531 374 227 2 452 444 
Jonquiere 314 87 626 448 232 3 399 365 
TUAGOULS sar akrtsisieie siclete ss cial 90 24 172 74 39 10 162 156 
La Malbaie 56 27 111 57 43. all at erpene 125 106 
La Tuque 1,681 1,212 749 282 418 tl eee 134 204 
BAS VAS sss wate he's creas tain 482 79 863 476 386 4 681 630 
Matane. he 208 160 104 121 51 15 158 117 
Megantic : Gon 280 165 354 277 258 1 118 118 
Mont-Laurier................ 62 12 80 67 99 .\ sadness 92 78 
Montmagny........... i 698 108 921 640 622 6 228 253 
Montreal... .30.'....'. .| 16,890 5,214 19,410 16,507 12,005 667 14,928 14,520 
New Richmond... . 1,152 1,016 261 259 210 wil sccieia ied 216 AIT 
Port Alfred..... = 170 28 136 87 100 rf 3. 2a 140 130 
Quebec...... : 2,841 1,640 4, 283 3,213 1,343 152 4,338 4,224 
BRIOOUBEL {Oty s See cloths « 298 3 223 246 225 \ubwe. dee eet 162 163 
Riviere du Loup............. 189 16 176 84 75 1 237 225 
RODEN VAN Ie eiihu cts. cc.cs fetus 36 24 71 13 5.) SSSeaee 104 91 
Lik eee 5 ee 726 202 664 516 462 96 316 298 
Ste. Agathe 290 61 201 243 183 1 42 36 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue......, 106 17 264 109 Ojo ldhizes eee. 149 122 
Die, WHOLESB ial. gees sas seahe 162 51 236 175 127 1 243 249 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 655 731 537 561 390 25 375 320 
pt. Hyscintheiges ss... 5. ca 661 229 738 650 794 3 488 560 
Barden es a etn Acc sd. sc 295 150 625 253 198) ena oe 411 599 
St. Jerome. wate dienes ee enees 221 37 496 238 165 9 545 612 
St. Joseph d’Alma 1,365 291 1,022 887 1,010 7 273 240. 
Shawinigan Falls............ 186 30 793 401 136 4 927 984 
Sherbrooke} ides esccuek 1, 203 634 1,337 1,112 703 124 1,120 1,181 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 29, TO AUGUST 2, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
y AT AUGUST 23, 1951 


(Source: UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 


‘ Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | Aug. 23, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular period 1951 
Quebec—Con. 
OL Pree REVELEY, «ss cciev ixtca.ce 549 431 1,121 878 374 1,661 1, 643 
BL COP cmes ckseisins darkens 515 437 462 339 327 193 189 
AUG Y HELA INS: vnnwatia dates a's 344 205 804 365 243 970 1,287 
WiGtOrIA VILA LS civ vdsles Sus es a 270 265 422 261 203 517 570 
ONGRTIO TS ce ies dios htc s 49,194 21,612 61, 662 44,671 28,992 36,815 38,585 
PA TOMIOU Rene cys k nisi dis eiais Ge 98 59 87 81 92 26 34 
PSBITIO sty veh Meals ote nate des 794 277 943 752 597 328 349 
Betlewvilles sms deere oeisGh x 05 os 363 336 
IBPACODTIAgOs hye weiss’ vase o0 67 86 
SVRIMD LON, cet Gs ileal Pele mdrsale 82 91 
DS MEMCLONG sh ety sien cage silos 1,048 966 
BS ROGIEV ILO seek sts cise & afaletine se 87 106 
Carleton Place.............. 147 102 
G@bathem | eevcngs ae occkenss 433 347 
WODOUEE hess sca gkko. 127 158 
Collingw6od ji s.csse case oscs 216 165 
Com wall) [Met chncchs soko os 412 554 
BOO MMAMEhateccrsa ee 67 te) 22 I 66,1 .° BA 1) = BA IBocccun cs 62 50 
Fort Frances. FS 42 57 
HOM, Williaitise.c. os sites 335 295 
Gattis sige. Seithhak pt et oe 282 361 
Gananoque.............0006- 27 36 
Goderich 58 63 
PE DEH} sey eae coer a Se el 322 359 
EANTULON geten eaten ate. 2,784 4,057 
Fawkes Dury iiss ss ivine vet 102 135 
Uigeraolll es, gee wah oxi sac 94 102 
Kapuskasiig s.¢<satte av nas 90 70 
GUOPB 01.08 Wa atte 93 84 
TSIMESCONN sR aiieas 6 fe ts iss 499 434 
Kirkland Lake 205 206 
Kitchener-Waterloo 518 488 
TS AMIN tones chon 'esinge me 315 209 
Lindsay...... Pahsrieh aN Cs 91 87 
Listowel 109 141 
Londons U ieidae eos Ma aS ip 1,242 1,419 
Midland 89 177 
Napanee 38 47 
Now Torontoy, it. .iccnrce>. 652 633 
Niagara Pallsi.....i.saseces 351 380 
: North Bay.,2.)...063< 171 157 
Cmiiaina.c cs 112 142 
Oshawa... 1,350 1,551 
Ottawa...... 1,491 1,470 
, Owen Sound............ aon 411 462 
Pema Sonudiemect res cel | MUT4E | 228° | 3 obo |) | eB |) MBB locas 20 23 
Pembroke ity wc 04s weet 261 147 
PORE HMAh se. MEM chi nlas hiss 122 123 
Peterborough............... 517 713 
UCONN fa okra ce uetey baleleatajee 30 33 
Port Arthur...... Tea eee wae 392 340 
ort WOLbOMnes.as,.ct-o0he 0 227 238 
oes Peuiteccteternt |memecoe ie 21 | i 252.) 7 60 1b. 49 Ji 240 : 28 
REMC N Gia S60 Veg o(aita's oe c'aie 
PePOatharinesiis ss ccc ever cte 740 754 
; RPE DOMAB i dein iaciecss ess 202 213 
. BREIIA fade nin «Gah cow eae 360 395 
; Sault Ste. Marie............. 
7 i ¢ 


TABLE D-5._ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 29, TO AUGUST 2, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 


AT AUGUST 23, 1951 
(Source: UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred _ Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | Aug, 23, 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 

Manitoba aseccccsoxsscxcee 8,465 2,883 12,170 8,526 4,389 2,139 7,381 6,971 
STANCIOM se. cites edie eieicleiatataiss t 1,064 388 1,047 916 427 315 389 317 
hha th be, 3, SCI: CALE 140 79 175 151 94 13 94 87 
Pon PLOT As isa bivit. sleysteteibie bi: 169 73 177 183 101 14 38 34 
Portage la Prairie..........-. 355 92 360 276 198 49 224 218 
SEB Bs arate 6 witieies rsslieo cars) 346 811 67 35 204 jae. oleae 38 29 
WINDER kept itele coc ,ecete cise « 6,391 1,940 10,344 6,965 3,365 1,748 6,598 6, 286 
Saskatchewan................ 5,339 2,515 6,704 5,345 2,584 1,163 3,062 2,514 
USGS VALE N higt since «ei GE ole 02> 138 37 124 150 91 51 58 
TAGE: SOUS aieicls Wsiaicitie chiara. ails 678 386 903 682 404 114 415 370 
North Battleford. 160 116 141 119 65 1 124 153 
Prince Albert........ rsh 217 80 580 409 157 33 515 447 
SPINA Cepek ae atic cone sels 1,727 385 2,318 1,889 928 454 545 444 
SUB ACOOR apnea y er Sie sienna /ays 1,399 376 1,966 1,380 553 466 1,035 744 
*Teachers’ Office............ 439 864 53 185 eT Esfacic ten 64 18 
Syilt Currenhs ....canceees ss 150 92 161 144 105 3 99 103 
WSU ULT pacteem oie alts Hoe visser 179 58 177 156 114 42 54 34 
NMST EON MCI a oes taut eye ale tee 252 121 281 231 119 41 160 143 
TALE Aras ecircealcnisiomge oe +00 vs 13,085 3,547 14,836 13,275 715277 2,843 5,176 4,599 
NSTAIMINLOTOs ctohetsleis(sit ore siviaie iets 553 376 331 242 QESi autre are 118 124 
RAIN edi yit Sais ee eign ove « 5,788 970 6,629 6,345 3,720 1, 167 2,101 1,883 
Mrumbellers,. V..4.. b ceviceintes 159 56 116 94 11 A ip See. 112 95 
GINO COM flare solo vie oiafties vin 5,077 1,398 6,313 5,388 2,311 1,644 2,130 1,812 
MDL eS i Nagle a ¥%  cikciehoss' fe 231 1438 100 106 MOS. Ub. pieanens 25 30 
EON DIIO RC Ae ois jes coat Orso 836 345 833 744 545 31 304 281 
IMEdiCine TIAbS 5 ca. scores cic 179 96 263 183 99 1 178 185 
redeearmnntiy.csinac gactrssi.e 262 163 251 173 OO) lene Seren 208 189 
British Columbia............ 13,090 3,027 29,046 13,579 8,789 1,485 27,009 26,890 
Se DU CWA freee eeys a viaje ate aiecate 260 37 1,012 351 217 77 877 969 
GQUTLED AY ia 3o, as eisielss-cttie, oo sis 146 44 692 136 108 18 1,035 1,046 
Cran brooke. ger ostceta deere. 96 37 75 88 43 2 81 78 
Dawson Creek 115 32 157 155 137 2 30 28 
Duncan 256 35 968 236 89 109 1,212 1,490 
IRE MUGOPA Ye Prsten ns areivix wih aie,s0.0 331 99 350 300 262 i geat pe ene 135 95 
USGIO WS a eevee itasisi-isalritete sce 471 20 925 459 311 128 880 888 
IN SEUINIOL Y fete et, cs eitieo.ere a0? nie 0 205 20 1,205 218 123 51 2,105 2,039 
Nelson...... Baielalce tte cies efeccte/ath 262 63 226 232 176 20 63 67 
New Westminster........... 588 70 2,997 727 467 109 3,483 3,218 
Penticton. . anc Ws dsinls Fc.etaiaisieie,» 142 27 212 158 116 172 244 
Port Alberni ot RN OT OA 242 15 816 276 202 12 576 636 
Prince RSGORIOS cs tivctoe oet aes: 1,311 179 1,185 1,140 1,095 7 147 150 
BEMCeyRUDETbL. \ousec deen 306 75 306 342 197 il 116 194 
EeMCE TOM ous eats ona ale toes ere 147 2 151 163 LAB * | croeie werner 5 5 
aig 11k ae Bes eas enc eo 322 60 426 341 283 196 185 
RMANCOUVOr Sis sure hence 5,988 1,468 14, 287 6,453 3,560 771 13,496 13,101 
DET OINGge avec Bn men mop eeor 494 142 448 351 314 162 156 
MaCHOr ase coments ne apices 1,110 401 2,419 1,285 765 160 2,233 2,272 
Wiitteaharse weiss. enshoccey 298 201 189 168 LTO: | | Manette aes 29 
CARAGA tees «oo statics ap 134,531 54,997 | 182,330 | 127,848 80,636 15,673 | 130,816 | 129,544 
MCR MOM fs idk sie ae ot etos 97,737 40,340 | 126,730 90, 282 61, 268 9,578 80,995 80, 459 
GMALON Be Pen. itn olen els pine 36,794 14, 657 55, 600 37,561 19,368 6,095 49, 821 49,085 


*Statistics for Province of Saskatchewan. 


ne 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Year Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507,763 
1,044,610 499, 519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 


1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739 917 


1,855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
1, 464,533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497, 916 214,424 712,340 . 
1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 
1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
881,917 351, 448 1, 233,365 384, 474 153, 201 537, 675 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT 
: PAID, AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of July, 1951 
ste Numb Numb: 
* ene fit umber umber 
Province in Last Com- of days pnne Fe 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 

Month* Benefit Paid 
ING WiOWTCLAT clams, ean Aart aR INL. Sonia eels sedis Retaaas 00's bs 612 325 17,593 44,245 
PTINGONEG WHI ESLAM G's oe sive e615 ctyulos.elaiaielelerainme-s Spe. Bears 295 111 6, 832 15,510 
Nova Scotia........ aC Cari oly TAC De ASCs A CCRC a8 3,286 1,837 80,331 ‘202,544 
SVR RS WALEAE VAC a Say tabei loveless aiitaces as Gtats aleve o> sfessvois Wicionn y'hin-ip-s?acaypsere a/b. e.eia 2,559 1,116 60,319 152,558 
ye mae custactine Henin Son Ra CRETE Seen OCH CRIDER Lee enn 18,547 10, 684 508, 160 1, 167,736 
MERTON erdiat vate bei eee Ta ara rial pattie cf act sToes eee idea 'e eNosav oven asd 17, 262 16,351 410,750 991, 655 
Mani Coens (ove cats tetsaes = 2,612 1,015 67,536 156, 494 
Saskatchewan........... 827 343 21, 823 50,340 
IBADEKER, Venn sie sae : 1,635 639 41,648 105,171 
CAMS Ie COMMD IA eerie tacts ae ea ce csc coe oesaa swale aos sae ae 9,834 6,705 201,707 541,581 
PU GEAL CABAGG IU LOD ctenc ices dices ates vic «Sow aredees ete. 57,469 39,126 | 1,416,699 3,427,834 
PL Otal, CBNRGH SONG: 100 Lacs inten cnc ua iva o's + ces cic Sate sie'e 57,079 31,284 | 1,480,733 3,513,733 
pUtals Cana Mer ai yl 000 cctaaesehy sick scinek biecestics ve Ueneee ails 76,840 30,945 | 2,053,009 4,726,614 


ene er a ree ee FS aS 
* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JULY 31, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6days | 742 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | “days 
days days days days 


Province and Sex Toran and 


1,664 
1,703 371 123 188 278 215 528 


1,089 189 87 144 159 107 |. 403 
529 78 34 51 79 55 232 
560 111 53 93 80 52 171 

2,743 843 289 345 328 210 728 

2,006 674 237 248 216 131 500 
737 169 52 97 112 79 228 

16,560 5,196 2,239 2,897 2,967 1,049 2,212 
13,369 4,372 1,898 2,460 2,448 707 1,484 
3,191 824 341 437 519 342 728 


100,031 26,456 13,794 17,112 15,615 8,744 18,310 
63,791 17,968 9,579 10,977 9,167 4,980 11,120 
36, 240 8,488 4,215 6,135 6,448 3,764 7,190 


1 Includes 30 supplementary benefit claimants, 


INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT 


(This Table will now appear quarterly—March, June, September, December—instead of 
monthly, as formerly.) 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND of ee ee ete FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
» 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S, 


G/T Liaa- Ti m,n 


“ Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Total : Not 
Total Tnitial | Renewal | Disposed ine Entitled | Pending 
of enentito Benefit 


Province 


——— 


BNSWIOUNCIANG San. ty dae raat, chalk, 581 509 72 502 257 245 227 
Prince Edward Island..................:. 151 88 63 153 117 36 39 
Nova BOOMS Mergen hho t casts 1,994 1,199 795 2,049 1,498 551 531 
INC WEBTUNS Wick hndee cee ete clon gr 1,504 976 528 1,551 1,188 363 397 
18,458 12,924 5,534 18,093 13,740 4,353 4,656 

22,126 11,798 10,328 26,471 21,302 5, 169 4,228 

1,507 977 530 1,497 1,112 385 339 

518 350 168 508 354 154 92 

974 630 344 1,002 712 290 259 

11,168 5, 875 5, 295 9,433 7,816 1,617 3,851 

Total Canada, July, 1951............. 58,9811 35,326 23,655 61,2592) 48,096 13, 163 14,619 
Total Canada, June, 1950.............. 58, 233 35,075 23,158 55, 253 43,891 11,362 16, 897 
Total Canada, July, 1950............. 43,929 25,451 18,478 45, 564 34, 608 10,956 9,890 


1TIn addition, revised claims received numbered 8,721. 2 In addition, 8,609 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 476 were special requests not granted, and 604 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,471 revised claims pending 
at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
> 


Cumulative 
Month of eh of Total 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement J uly u y, Cane 
1951 1950 Fiscal Year 
‘ 
4,750 4,225 35, 324 
4,985 2,335 14,132 
1,028 1, 267 5,088 
242 120 687 
. 1,129 1,461 6,032 
422 587 1,929 
2,827 3,493 14,097 
1,459 628 6,905 
LUC Une bo nei dot conto Jae NOC ee ee a en Oe 16, 842 14,116 84,194 


1 Includes 3,679 revised and supplementary claims, disqualified. 

? 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. j TTP : P 

3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, ete. . 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


SE a Ne a eS ee ee ee 2 es 


7 At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants! 
; ele RE Ee a 
a SS ee 2, 690, 000 2,543, 500 146,500 
Be Sipe a asssnncet sets eaenscteg sates asap seenenesensenee °733'000 |  ateasceoo. | a9ntoep 
| PRUNE EW ry acc Ae k, 2735..000 2, 642,500 92,500 
SESS ie en Si ee rr 2/763,000 | 2664. 100 98,900 
y Ontobare une. iste .ce ii 2,811,000 2;731, 700 79,300 
- November. 2, 838, 000 2,747,700 90, 300 
December... ‘...{ 2)910;000 2,785, 200 124/800 
ULES UTE J} aren Gael ge iS aS 0 ae eS a ar 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 1002 
EVDO She, Ua. oo ln Gt Se Ino Ge ian at eae ee a ana 2; 917,000 2, 669, 400 247; 6002 
IMB Tafa tS ae Sie An pwn ee ae ies ee a ae 2,905, 000 2/661, 200 243, 8002 
LATOR, 8 Sky ora a 2, 899, 000 2) 672,500 226, 5002 
en SL A ee i a 2, 827,000 2,690, 200 136, 800 
USES Ey Ses ee re 9'843'000 | 2, 754/100 88, 900 
. . 
, } Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. : 
* Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- 


age Retail 
Increase Fuel Home Prices 
— since Total Food Rent and Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1, Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Services modities 
only) tT 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
Dneveivetaaux 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
aaiate vanwae 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Waa ha Srod sib Ris 150-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 . 
Fes'aivia Wield wk aseiaas 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
Wieie tt dias vere Cae 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 ; 
Sp Aree xin. aleres 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
AiG Okie Orn 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... . 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October erases ache . 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November... oy 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 , 130-2 185-7 
ee ake one 161- 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
“0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
170-7 218-6 136-+4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 


181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
182-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 197-4 142-2 219-6 
188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926= 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF T 
CANADA AT THE BE 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
GINNING OF AUGUST, 1951 


a Se 


Total Home 
Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
— Aug. 1, July 3, Aug. 1, ings and | laneous 
1950 1951 1951 Services 
[ERAT 3 yen Booty a 158-9 176-3 177-9 244-9 122-4 144-5 218-4 182-5 135-1 
BETAORN I co.cc eee. 164-9 182-5 184-2 241-9 124-4 138-4 225-7 192-6 142-6 
Montreal..........- 172-3 195-3 194-8 267-2 139-6 144-5 194-1 207-1 138-1 
POrGHUO Gs ss< ssc 164-4 183-5 184-5 240-7 144-1 171-1 203-3 194-6 143-0 
Winnipeg............ 163-1 181-8 182-4 255°7 130-9 125-8 198-2 | 199-5 135-1 
Saskatoon.......... 167-2 184-4 186-0 257-4 128-6 145-9 208-0 203-8 133-6 
Edmonton...:>...... 165-0 179-6 181-7 259-2 123-0 114-6 211-5 189-7 137-4 
Vancouver........-- 169-6 188-8 189-8 255-2 129-4 162-6 215-7 192-1 146-5 


ee Se ee ee ee ae 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for La 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


* va Dec Aug. Aug. Aug. 

Upaninoct Hee Per | io41 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
Beef, sirloin steak..........-.-+++++0+> lb. 120-7 | 163-1] 177-1 | 250-5 
Beef, round steak.............--0 ees lb. 125-7 177-2 193-2 275-9 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime.....-..... lb. 125-5 1857 202-2 275-2 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 168-6 188-7 287-4 
Beef, stewing, boneless........-...-+-- lb. 136-7 | 173-5 196-2 | 308-2 
Veal, front roll, boneless...........+++ lb. 139-3 174-0 175-7 | 263-9 
amb; leg Toastewc -h-por ee essen lb. 109-9 | 171-1 | 170-1] 238-7 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut..........- lb. 125-3 162-6 73°3 231-4 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 164-8 177-4 247-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 1323 162-4 180-9 | 225-5 
Lard, pure, package lb. 151-3 178-1 242-1 250-9 
Shortening, package lb. 134°7 140-3 216-0 | 2238-6 
Eggs, grade A, Large, carton.........- doz. 156-4 176°3 157-1 | 219-7 
1 ey Pe Sh Say Saree ey ate, 0 qt. 111-0 114-7 139-4 159-6 
Butter, creamery, prints.......-....-+ lb. 140°5 164-1 | 206-6 | 266-3 
Cheese, plain, mild } lb..............- pkg. 174-6 | 168-3 | 181-1] 220-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... Tb. 106+5 106-3 107-9 150-8 
Flour, all purpose. ........g200005-s0-s lb. 127-3 124-2 127-3 187-9 
Rolled Oats, package............--.+- lb. 112-0 | 114-0] 184-6 | 150-4 
Corn files, 8:08. si. seeks oe = be pkg. 101-1 | 100-0 | 106-5 | 159-8 
, Tomatoes, canned, 23’s...........--++: tin 129-9 139-6 171-7 253-8 
Webs 20 Ofs Fass vine seme seems site ssi tin 117-5 124-2 134-2 151-7 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 02............ tin 128-3 133-6 149-6 | 200-0 
Beans cry: c.f acca ce awe a useree ace lb. 129-4 | 137-3] 182-4] 296-1 
Onions; COOKING. wos. oe. cla.v sas v'aclsin note lb. 108-2 153-1 179-6 210-2 
Potatoes, No. 1, table: . ss. .aacdnes' +1 10 lbs 89-9 180-8 207-6 197-6 
Prunes, bulk or in Bag nv aaute sane cele lb. 115-8 142-1 176-3 174-6 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 126-5 140-4 141-1 
Oranges, California. ..........+162-005 doz. 132-5 151-9 124-6 116-4 
TE, SIVAONG)s Syarote 5 ised tae erecta eR 4 doz.| 111-3 144-3 144-9 | 140-0 
Jam, strawberry, 1602...........--++- jar 111-3 132-1 151-6 | 151-6 
Peaches: 1b.0n)sccnceer eb. e st eicme eae tin 101-5 | 107-1] 1382-5] 154-8 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 02...........++ jar 118-3 132-6 139-9 148-0 
Corn Syrup; 2 bots cen eee tin 138-0 168-8 177-5 191-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag......] lb. 132-3 | 132-3) 147-7 | 149-2 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| lb. 131°3 134-9 152-4 154-0 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag. . lb. 141-6 | 132-8 147-6 | 183-7 
Tea, biack,.4 lb tteahocan- see cesta pkg. 145-2 | 131-6 | 150-3 | 174-1 
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* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to August 1951 prices, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork 
g Bee Pies Gi: 
ry 3 hy = a 
: S oo ° a 
- |84l¢e /38 rp le bet 
Locality S's ra By & = i 5 y B a= 
og Z BS aes elie ° 5 Ono n cheeses 
f | | Ag tes 168 |B he AS eee cme 
2 g rte oe ox 5 By BS | 2 | coe 
a6 a6 ad eae ie) Bo Jalon apohore tems: vet) 
a | So | 88 | oat 2c | os [Se tee eeelees 
2% | 28 )o8| a2 | 88) 88] 82) $2 | Bo) ae 
mn (om (om —Q w > 4 i) ee OQ 
cts cts cts ets cts. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— b a e 
P_CeSToling: 08 stones 125 belieeetettes 89> 8) 76 26 Mice etoile enemas 83-8 | 78-8 79-0 
P.E.1.— a a a 
PS GHATIOLLOLOWN aiacinniactec focmocee 107-5 95-0 86-8 73-5 67*3° [satis cr Ailes atoterets 76-0 662) |). <cirevate 
Nova Scotia— a a ¢ 
nee 8 ET 6 oe AEA ok ME eel 112-0 | 104-5 96-6 79-9 ros ll ee 104-3 81-2 68°7 88-9 
a a * 
fiat eC A on AOU OL EOL, Ce eee 125-0 | 111-2 | 95-0] 85-0] 80-6]....... 107:5:| 87-6 | ence 92-0 
New Brunswick— a 
ANT ONOLON ose nic, ciaret 08.0 aise a rsieceiats 107-8 | 101-6 93-6 77-6 70263 utes 98-2 83-3 70:7 85-3 
a a 
6—SamtJohnxesien tase nnuostaomeent 112-6 | 103-5 | 93-7] 80-5 | 79-2| 78-7 | 102-8} 80-9] 69-1 86-2 
Quebec— 
Dek basceventiiiny). iy. oa hop cutee cl seee 131-7 | 124-2 | 100-0 78-4 TOLD eae 110-0 75-6 68-2 89-7 
a 
Re—Montrealiiic ssw ki wclacas wotcccces 117-4 | 110-8 98-3 76-8 74-9 79-9 98-1 76:8 66-6 80-2 
a 
DO) ue SOs sheet stacaieisiarathl Se svsis bac 116-0 | 112-0 92-4 75-6 70-9 83-9 91-0 67:6 59°5 79-1 
£O—Sherbrooke@is visio 9 c0:3.5, «00.0100 5,0 ate susie 109-4 | 106-7 | 94-8} 74:4] 74-1] 80-6]....... 74:3 | 65-5 84-0 
a 
LL S—SOLe le sherett ali elektro ttteyed ates) 114-2 | 105-8 | 100-5 | 80-6} 69-3 }......<|-..0.0- 73-1} 61:8 81-5 
a 
$2 Phreg, Rivera rev sneha.) akiene ose 125-4 | 110594? 004221) 7222 4 26380 easel pmerecies 72:6 | 62-0] 82-8 
Ontario— 
AS— GOT Walle oc Usa anividecte eden her. 90-3)|', 99°38.) .95+8) |) 78*5 - 8023: lec ate Panomietes 80:8 | 68-9 83-9 
a a a 
a —WOTtAW LIEN -inievaveaiees 4 aisele <a ia 102-07] (98-6 | 94-3) "78-8 te 795G) | occ teetiaterane stare $1 ‘OU Ree ae 85-1 
a 
TGP AIM UO cin ote ih eove nes cieat it 107-2 | 102-5 | 99-5 | 82-8} 80-0] 84-2] 110-7] 86-0] 62-1 85-8 
a 
AG = LON GOW eee foe lenses = oois oe. etenie aoeiee 110-6 | 105-9 | 97-0} 82-1] 79-5 ]....... 109-1 | 86:3 | 63-5 86-6 
a 
hi —NOLth Bay ras sora pho esas Ie 102-7 | 101-0 96-6 82-3 79508 rere 98-0 82-1 65-6 83-8 
DB OREAWS, wate Gurnoavasiat aninloauieye oral 112-4 | 106-6 | 100-8 86-5 PAG Ja bei ri 105-8 83-9 66-2 85-3 
19—Sault Ste. Marie... 2:02.50... +: 1064, 1105-3.]) 87261) 7iede). 182-6) ce aerate 83-1 ma 85-1 
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Bard OTOH 7. /aeeeRprtee crac seek ser 108-5 | 101-8 | 102-0 | 83-5 | 78-7] 84-3 | 104-8] 83-0] 62-5 84-9 
4 a 
2837 WE BOF s/aloraye avereistatal ces UB vba tes 103-7 | 99-3 | 94-5] 80-4] 80-7]....... 100:0 | 83-2} 62-2 82-5 
Manitoba— 
ESE AN ON Pris. rarcsos stele’ stniolave MOPAR craze ae eee ee 100-0!) seas 73700 Reanaeaneeee xe DED oreo ste 86-6 
Lyte be d 
OV ANUIDOR re, tacinatelercis cle te aie 101-1 | 95-5} 98-8] 78-1] 76-6 | 84-0] 104-1] 80-7} 71-5 86-0 
Saskatchewan— a 
A= Moone Jawa. otas Ge aserscciearcaent 97-3 | 92-0] 91-0] 77-4] 75-6] 78-3} 99-6 | 77-8] 66-3 84-4 
* a 
27—Regina watts) ebaliend tb, a) Haiaiein! 6c), Wipie teh alate he 96-8 92-3 90-4 76-1 74-0 Ee nw Be 76-0 66-2 89-6 
28—Saskat 7 : 
ABKATOOMS hvecciaie a.c.are,atais § otsie steele 96:0 | 98-1 | 93-04 7329 1) (77-4ul O78 Ollaemaee 76-6 | 69-9 90-9 
Alberta— d 
29— Calgary nian: 0c0n-waaemuanenas 103-3 | 97-7 | 100-4 | 83-9] 77-3] 97-8] 105-5 | 75-6] 72-2| 92-3 
a 
80 Drumbollerigicssetas-hacaseneoes 05-6). 9B-0-|. 9398 2276-00 iF soe ee, 81-5 | 69-3 88-6 
31—Edmonton 7 = 
Ons wks itteodus, x eeeeee ame 99-1 | 93-4 | 94-2] 70-0] 73-:1| 84-0] 98-4] 74:9] 64-0 92-3 
British Columbia— a 
82—Prinoe: Raper ty jadectiam sees oan cee 123-3 | 115-0 | 115-0 | 79-0} 80-0]....... 121-7 | 86:7 se 98-3 
- a 
bad tre: MI Ae eer cunt een orrc 114-6 | 103-2 | 102-3 | 81-0] 81-8}....... 116-2 | 85-4 Mee 100-4 
O4-=VANCOUVELL «: ss laren sacs 116-8 | 103-1 | 107-8 | 86-3] 81-5 | 87-8 | 108-4] 87-6] 70-8 92-8 
S5— Victorian... . soiigs oie ieeaetes 119-1 | 107-2 | 107-4 | 80-1] 84-6] 82-7] 111-8] 84:3] 69-4 92-8. 
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a OEEEEE—— 


4 g 
o i=] 
5 a) o 
EF aipare if |e eee 
Loclaity & & =i 8 z ag an g S 
ee ae OD Got a the Oe bs & 
° ° be & 4 = .8 
ga; se) ge) g]2 |4c\ae\2 | | gs 
as | eo} 88) sc] 2s] oe | 88] Bs | On | 38 
7A ~~ =) e oO Dn el) pra _ N 
BA) £2) 82 | ZR] 22] 28 | $2 | 22 | | 68 
H n <3) = Q (@) faa) & mG 0 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
Newfoundland— f h 
te SORES re de Re tee say eke Ae ate oa: 42-4] 95-0 | 29-0].:..... 34-1] 11-3] 8-7] 15-5 | 20-1 
P.E.I.— g 
2—-Charlottetowns..c205;.dc0e hoses. 28-5 38-8 79-3 16-0 69-6 34-4 11-3 8-3 12-2 18-5 
Nova Scotia— 4 
aa SeAN ye 2 Ep aie eagle ae ae eee ae 30-5 37-1 84-0 19-0 71-1 34-5 12-0 7-9 14-3 17-6 
BOVINE Y 4 teh cio codecs ce 28-0 | 37-2 89-3 20-0 73°2 35-9 12-8 8-2 13-5 18-5 
New Brunswick— g 
Dae MORGLONNS oy Fee oe eae. heck. 28-2 | 37-7 85-5 19-0 70-2 34-6 12-0 8-3 14.3 17-9 
BaP AI ION: samy. eer ca: ce 29-6 | 37-8 85-9 20-0 71:0 | 34-6 12-7 8-0 13-7 17-6 
Quebec— 
i—CBIGOULLM, Jo oe cachet eceeiee 32-4 40-6 93-2 19-0 68-2 36-1 13-6 pd eae 18-3 
S-—-Montreali nse at a tee dee ee 29-1 87-5 85-4 19-0 67-2 33-2 11-3 7:3 13-3 16-3 
UAL OUR ae BRS Sai ie ae eee 28-2 | 38:0 | 84-9 19-0 67-5 34-2 11-0 7-2 13-5 17-1 
10--Sherbrook6 precip co san shor sc oes 32-4 | 37-3 | 87-0] 19-0] 66-6] 33-9] 11-6 7-8 | 13-5 17-0 
DieOL LL tet eae he Ml ben Dk 27-5 | 37-4 81-9 18-0 66-3 32-1 11-3 7-6 13-4 16:7) eae 
iv—Fhvee Rivers s, tases ieee. 29-2 | 36-8} 85-6] 18-0] 65-6] 32-8] 10-0 7-3 | 13-7 16-5 
Ontario— g 
TS=AGOMn Wall cee, eres, Ae ee A 28-2 37-1 83-8 19-0 68-1 33-0 10-0 7:3 13-4 17-0 
36-9 85-7 | 20-0 68-4 34-8 12:0 7:3 12-9 17-6 
37-0 | 83-5 20-0 69-4 32-9 11-3 7:6 13-2 16-3 
37-2 80-2 19-0 69-3 32-8 11-3 7:6 13-3 16-5 
36-0 88-7 19-0 70:4 | 33-4 12-0 7:9 14-0 17-2 
37-6 86-1 19-0 69-4 33-7 11-3 7-6 13-2 16-1 
37-1 87-2 | 21-0] 69-1 33-0 12-0 7-6 13-5 17-5 
36-2 86-3 21-0 69-8 | 33-2 12-0 8-0 14-1 17-6 


Manitoba— 


PAPA EVANCOU sn eit cscs k ees ed. 29-9 40-1 79-6 19-0 67-9 34-1 12-4 7-6 13-1 17-2 
Biwi pep eee 226 eh ee 2 28-8 37-1 79-6 20-0 67-3 34-5 14:0 7-2 12-5 17-0 
Saskatchewan— g 
AB NOOK WANT ee cnet s Mace needa, 28-6 | 38-7 73-0 20-0 66-8 33-5 12-8 7-2 12-0 17-0 
Ame LOR IAM, hoo Xai s-chiss,1. oe Gos anes 29-2 38-7 73-6 19-0 66-2 34-6 12-8 7:3 12-5 17:7 
28 = SASKATOON fy Wits.s.s Aecicio-s coh ciee cats 29-5 40-5 71-0 19-0 67-0 | 33-7 12-0 7-1 12-7 16-3 
Alberta— 
Pye GEA Pee Or eee 30-7 | 40-8 79-4 19-0 68-0 | 33-0 12-8 7:3 12-5 17-0 
DU eASTHTOBAUCL Petits 'vgo< cca bcinsa« ce 33-3 | 41-9] 76-3] 20-0] 69-0] 34-7] 12-8 7-8 | 18-5 17-8 
g 
Bl amonton™, f5:024..0. 00 ca shits ne 30-5 | 41-4 76-0 18-0 68-8 | 33-9 12-0 7-2 12-7 16-8 
British Columbia— . 
$2—Prince. Rupert..........0.....:00- 33°9 43-0 88-3 27-0 73-2 | 34-6 15-0 8-5 13-4 17-4 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PEICES 


OF STAPLE 


ouRcE: Dominion 


es SS — ———— 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
He EAS ODNS. sete cracarettetyeles © 


P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown 


Nova Scotia— 
BP AlifAx: fie.os is eisteicrae es sie 


Mime PS TANGY 5 iets cite. soelearnturayeia's 


New Brunswick— 
O—=MONGULON ss iaeectcie lor Me vies 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... 


Be MOU TDOR ass at etsletore. acs sbgeise 

POE bee ata saies saa taninte os 
10—Sherbrooke 
PI Orel giveth ashe aeons 
12—Three Rivers 


Ontario— 
13—Cornwall 


16—London 
17—North Bay 
18—Ottawa 


23—Windsor 


Manitoba— 
24—Brandon 


25—Winnipeg 


Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw 


27—Regina 
28—Saskatoon 


Alberta— 
29—Calgary 


30—Drumheller 


31—Edmonton 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert 


33—Trail 


Canned 
Vegetables A 
yee a 
ib 
g ace 
S| eas eA) | 8 
Cis ec) rey ae 
as 3 |88e| a2 | 8 
Ba 613 5 e one 
ONE wo | SS | Le re} 
“TS = ioe te + | 
gee| gs |eec| ge | $8 
Bee ee We es 
cts cts. cts. cts. cts. 
26-1 23-2 24-0 14:3 12-0 
24-3 21-5 22-0 15-2 9-1 
24-6} 21-0] 20-0} 15-9 9-0 
25-1 | 20-3] 20-5} 14:3 8-5 
24-8} 20-3 | 18-8 | 14-5 9-7 
24-2 | 20-2} 19-2] 15-3 8-6 
25-3 23-1 18:7 15-3 11-6 
93-6 | 18-9 | 18-1] 15-1 9-9 
24-3 21-0 17-4 14-6 10:2 
24:8 22-7 18-9 15-8 9-4 
21-0 19-4 17-1 14-4 11-8 
23-7 | 20-4] 19:0) 14-2 9-2 
25-7 | 20-5 | 18-4] 18-2] 10-0 
27-2 20-6 19-0 16-1 9-4 
25-5 19-7 18-0 16-2 8-5 
24-0 | 20-1} 19-3 | 14-7 7-2 
24-2 20:8 19-4 15-1 8-4 
26-1] 21-0} 18-2] 14-4 9-2 
26 (0 Ae socraelli oetereeee 13-5 9-5 
27-4 20°8 18-8 14-1 10-9 
24°5 21-2 19-6 15-1 9-8 
23-7 19-9 17-7 15-7 8-1 
23-2 20-2 19-8 14-9 7-4 
28-3 20-8 20-8 15-4 11-6 
26-1 | 21-0] 20-3] 14-8 9-7 
29-2 20-0 21-2 14-7 10-2 
81-6] 19-6] 21-8] 15-8] 11-3 
30-8 | 19-1] 21-2] 17-1]. 18-0 
31-4 | 18-0] 20-2] 16-0] 10-9 
32-5 18-4 21-2 16-0 11-8 
31:6] 19-3] 21-2] 16-0] 11-7 
m m 
29-9 | 19-8] 16-9] 17-7] 10-0 
27-7 | 20-2) 22-5] 17-2 12-0 
m m 
25-8 | 18:5 | 14-2] 15-4 8-4 
m m 
24-7) 17-2} 16-0] 16-6 8-9 


Potatoes, No. 1 table, 
per 10 lbs. 


fe} 
S ¢ 
rege 


42-3 


36-8 


Prunes, bulk or in bag, 
per lb. 


seedless, bulk or in 


Raisins, Australian, 
bag, per lb. 


Oranges, California, 288’s 


per dozen 


per } dozen 


Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 


rep Sg 
- 8 
fs 


mH oro ww a 


° 
+ 
a 


i 


Lo bo 
o — 
o oO 


a nr oc 


we 
no 
Oo 


m= Oo 
2» & 
on 


tye 
69-5 
t 
71-5 
t 
63-4 
t 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 


price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Inc 
(b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) 


with bone in, 
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5 2 
ugar 2 4 
& § ‘ So g % 
~ S , mo - pn 
S = I >) 
gs | 6s} 2 | 32 | 35/8 | 8 
Locality Mucha. loge} oh (be FS it a® g 
oO 3° £0 te 2g Sivz 9.0 ce Og 
82 of Peg hick: ss a) Om. 8 a=) 
Su =a ates ape ics Bre fe eae gt 
$ bay Es ao aq a3 ao go g 35 
a a om aes on om om a se 
Ay = iS) 1) al (6) a faa} 
cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts. 
Newfoundland— 8 Vv w 
R= StWORMN 85. <1 s.cbh pests home eee 48-1 49-8 40-7 ISR, eee 116-1 B98 ca en 21-17 
P.E.I.— Vv 
2—Charlottetown.................. 23-6 44-8 38-2 13-1 13-0 120-4 60-3 hee veeek 15-75 
Nova Scotia— 
om ELAS Peer cco At etaretiaiee aicic cn > 23-8 43-3 36-2 12-4 13-2 | 114-3 BOeL Yin. ccteens 17-75 
Vv 
BE VODOY. cas «dng ae ome ee 23-4 49-1 36-0 12-9 13-5 112-8 bs or jl REE oc 12-35 
New Brunswick— v 
D—= MONCTON Cat cain Ook ren Oe ce 24-2 41-7 36°3 13-2 13-4 112-4 4959 Bod wires 17-50 
V 
G--SaintiJObn, tc ve caissteassdeceec 23-7 44-1 36°7 12-5 12-9 112-2 BOG haps euiethe 18:00 
Quebec— Vv 
fae DICOUGIN «ea ig eS eee ok oie oe: 52-6 38-4 13-1 13-0 119-6 59-6 27580 4) nen 
8—Montreal 21-8 42-4 33-1 11-9 12-3 110-0 56-4 28°90") seats 
DOI DER actinic cle Sica oierdi lo tess we 22-4 46-7 34-6 12-4 12-3 114-0 56-9 6°00 |... cee en 
10—Shar brooke. wut ecdserecea sn ose 23-4 41-4 33-8 12-1 12-8 112-2 58-4 27°00 Wijrs ree 
TY Borel jin ioe ss gawneeascer eens 21-7 42-6 33-5 12-0 11-6 110-2 54-6 Dei || aoe ee 
12—Three| Rivers.sofsccrens eek 24-0 43-9 34-8 12-5 12-4 111-2 56-1 26-50. 1% 2oenee 
Ontario— 
Lee OLl WAll soutena sede notice again os 22-2 40-1 32-8 12-7 12-6 114-3 55-8 28200 4 Foes 
T4-—-Horg: Wiis. .eocnse melee es « 22-8 41-9 36-2 13:6 13-8 106-1 53-°7 63:7." eee 
‘ Vv 
16-—Hamilionic ea sces.st Soewcae cen os 22-9 36-4 32-8 12-5 13-6 106-5 55-6 26200") Cee 
AG On GO ccnaasisd cee taet te ces 22-1 39-7 32-8 12-8 13-2 106-7 55-6 2b050.10, Sos 
# 
Ie NOPE DAY sa eaite Anbar. tiicien ccc DAE hauls ce ne 33-8 13-6 14:3 119-6 55:5 27 OU Nk ceaen 
TB -ODGAW ARSE ekbek ea iace 5.6 ars 22-3 41-5 33-0 12-5 13-1 109-0 54°8 26°50) sce ee 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 22-8 38-2 35-1 13-1 13-5 104-0 56°6 25°30) at eee 
IG DUE Serta dec tee retae-c os 23-4 38-1 35-0 13-2 13-3 102-6 55-2 27:45) Woes 
ai—Rimiminss. Ayes setae See 23-3 43-2 35-2 13-5 14-2 108-4 55-0 29-00.) Fen tios 
as LOTOULO Nem acne’ rea Winer eiaees 22-1 39°5 31-9 12-0 12-9 104-9 54-6 24-95 |. .a.eee 
eo WIRGSOL sateaa hee acct cies 22-0 40-1 32-8 12-6 13-8 102-4 54-8 25-50 '}\s sae 
\ Manitoba— 
24—Brandony, saat sic: teak ae ae 25-4 45-8 36-8 15-1 15-7 108-1 08:4 ee sans 17-00 
DE WEDNING ES Nee seve tac oe daisid.orneo eens 24-1 43-7 35-1 15-0 15°8 100-5 BS OT Soc eas 18-70 
Saskatchewan— 
QB—Moo0se Jaw: sn ccces devaeeee cenet 26-7 43-6 38-0 14-0 15-1 101-6 5202 (ee oe cere 15-62 
q Bi Regios tients gis ys in nents «2 25-0) 43-9] 38-7] 14-5] 15-4] 105-7] 53-4]........ 16-50 
? 
, 2G SASKSLOON Mc cd csi sie detonais 23-4 48-4 36-5 14-8 15-6 101-9 RIG Sy ee ee 15-65 
Alberta— 
VERS OTA RCT AES ONO aR ROAR ee Ste 24-6 41-7 87-9 13-7 14-6 103-0 $000. | oer 13-00 
80—Drumbeller... ove. c cece eens 25-1 44-7 39-1 14-1 15-4 105-0 5848" |! eran ateese llamar rate 
SIS=HAMONtON., cece. neces ee aches 25-0 43-6 36-5 13-7 15-1 108-9 EVR ON Ot Sit 8-20 
British Columbia— 
4 82—Prince Rupert.......66.20.00 065 25-0 42-8 37°6 13-5 14-6 | 105-9 B45 Ghee sprees 19-75 
. BO — Lea S. cies oe Tak daa wae deste 25-1 43-8 35-1 13-5 14-9 103-0 $283) cedieceme 17-50 
BI—=VANCOWVOD, « iascn scans adiccte cess 23-0 36-3 33-2 11-8 13:6 98-8 G2 ol ovcgaptes 18-22 
BO—VIGLOLIAE eh ahve oce0 5 3 poatelmeA0eb fanes-9) |e iseo jie 14-1 | 10387) 9 2-04); scene. 19-38 


_ (f) Imported. (g) Mixed-carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 18.0 per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed-package 
and bulk. (in) 15 oz. tin, (n) Mixed-Californian and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. v) Including 
sap (w) Orange Pekoe. *These and previously listed prices are quotations on milk as delivered to householders — 

by dairies. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1950-1951} 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Per Aris 
mencing In mencing In Man- F 
During |Existence| During | Existence Working rates > 
Month Month Days Time 

1951* 
JANUHY A Meee st See Rises oneal 17t ihe 6, 253t 6, 253 16,763 0-02 
RO DRUAL Ve ene ee ee 14 18 4,324 4,508 18, 878 0-02 
March Pete Ra RSI Re aA ae 22 ou 4,455 4,754 15, 135 0-02 
ADT RACE ete ee Mele 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
JE ie oc ae in A ee ee ae 31 39 5,772 6,560 34,902 0-04 
DUNG AMM MR: MOON oe cca iaccdeedeks: 40 52 12,993 13, 641 128, 150 0-15 
VU edo cnenldie seen aceite Eaten oe A ee 15 32 5, 652 9,470 119, 413 0-14 
PAUSE REE en wn a ee CR ee) e) 22 38 19,405 25,272 | 219,473 0-25 

Cumulative totals.......... 176 61,304 562, 387 0-08 

1950 
JANUANY tvs ee it ee tt. 9t 9 2,381t 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
IRGDIUAR Vie cen Me tee ees cs acsts 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
March Stee Cee tan Se a 14 22 4,620 5, 600 15,041 0-03 
PADrtl aes ct. Ses witen h Oh ee 13 24 2,081 2,869 15, 272 0-02 
MS Vencaes net eepieuee eats Sunn + D 18 28 3,100 4,491 24,471 0-03 
JURCM eRe: ERP Sarid 18 27 1,699 2,767 29, 692 0-03 
Fulvicsmeeeee tree eel gals itc oF 19 34 4,941 6,394 50, 880 0-06 
TAPAS ob se eee i a i 14 27 =| 131,526 | 133,392 |1,054,013 1-22 

Cumulative totals.......... 116 154, 034 1,262,828 0-18 


i ee eee 


*Preliminary figures. 

{Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

tThe record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 

Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 

frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1951 (*) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


in Man- 
Working 


Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1951 


MiInrinc— 
Gold miners and millworkers 
Timmins, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Dress factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Pro- 
ducts— 
Paper bag factory workers, 
Morrisburg, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Plywood factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Lumber mill workers, 
Bathurst, N.B. 


Plywood factory workers, 
Quesnel, B.C 


Metal Produets— 
Drybatteryfactory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Foundry and machine shop 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Radiator factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Sewing machine 
workers, 
St. Johns, P.Q. 


factory 
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1 


(°) 
1,675 


25 


35 


125 


130 


110 


50 


20 


2,100 


45,000 |Commenced July 9; for a union 


75 


800 


500 


1,700 


200 


200 


350 


48 , 000 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and check-off; terminated 
August 31; conciliation; com- 
promise, increase in wages granted. 


Commenced July 19; for increased 
wages, piece rates; terminated 
August 3; return of workers pend- 
ing further negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 29; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 19; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August. 
3; conciliation; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 30; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-offs and pro- 
motions, for dismissal of a foreman 
and reinstatement of a worker to 
former job; terminated August 4; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced July 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
31; negotiations; in favour . of 
workers. 


Commenced April 24; for increased 
wages and cost-of-living bonus; 
deemed terminated by UIC Court 
of Referees August 3; indefinite. 


Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
terminated August 6; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced May 11; for payment of 
time and one-half for hour between 
6 and 7 a.m. following reference to 
arbitration; terminated August 22; 
conciliation; compromise, increase 
in wages and cost-of-living bonus. 


Commenced June 6; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
improved seniority and revision of 
job timing following reference to 
conciliation and arbitration; ter- 
minated August 31; conciliation; 
compromise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1951 (‘) 
SS }(#?SooaoooonSscwOwOna@q$OoOO3woO09 <5«Ssoe SQ ww 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


ments 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1951—Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, ete.— 
Plastic products factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Sydney, Glace Bay, New 
Waterford and North 
Side, N.S. 


Plumbers, pipefitters, 
steamfitters, etc., 
New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Carpenters, 
Kamloops, Kelowna, Pen- 
ticton, Vernon, B.C. 


Electricians, apprentices and 
helpers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PusLic 
Utinitirs— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers, 
Hull, P.Q. 


900 |Commenced July 25; alleged discrim- 


ination in dismissal of 4 workers 
during negotiations for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


3,250 |Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased wages; 
terminated August 17; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


20 |Commenced July 10; dispute re city 


boundaries and paid travelling time 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated August 1; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


1,600 |Commenced July 16; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated August 13; con- 
ciliation and negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


12,000 |Commenced July 16; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased wages 
and pay by the week following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated August 17; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


125 |Commenced July 27; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to Feb. 15, 1951 (expiry 
date of agreement), over time rates 
after 9 hours, and union shop follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated August 3; conciliation; 
compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1951 


MinInc— 
Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Thorburn, N.S 


Coal miners, 
Nova Scotia. 


100 |Commenced August 15; protest 


against hiring new motorman 
instead of promoting driver; ter- 
minated August 15; return’ of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


350 [Commenced August 24; protesting 


dismissal of a miner for allegedly 
assaulting offlcial; terminated 
August 27; return of workers pend- 
ing negotiations; indefinite. 


25,000 |Commenced August 27 and 30; dispute 


over working conditions; termin- 
ated August 31; return of workers; 
indefinite. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1951 (1) 


Number Involved 


Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 
ments 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1951—Continued 


Iron ore miners, 3 
Bell Island, Nfld. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, ete.— 
Flour mill workers, 1 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 

Tobacco factory workers, 4 

Hamilton, Ont. Granby 
and Montreal, P.Q. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— : 
Handbag factory workers, 1 

Montreal, P.Q. 


Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Shirt factory workers, 1 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Printers, pressmen, etc., 1 
Truro, N.S. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


Wood veneer factory work- 1 
ers, 
St. Leonard d’Aston, 
PO. 
Plywood factory workers, 1 


Scotstown, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Aluminum plant workers, 1 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


Steel mill maintenance men, 1 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
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1,650 


(4) 
87 


(°) 
3,690 


20 


39 


96 


169 


950 


1,300 


13,000 


45 


(®) 
48,100 


40 


385 


780 


850 


775 


6, 600 


6,500 


Commenced August 7, 14 and 21; for 
increased wages; terminated August 
7, 14 and 29; return of workers 
following 5-day-penalty suspension; 
indefinite. 


Commenced August 6; for increased 
wages; terminated August 6; con- 
ciliation; compromise,  cost-of- 
living bonus. 


Commenced August 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, 40-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 42 hours, pay 
for 12 statutory holidays, 3 weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years and pension 
fund following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced August 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced August 23; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of 5 
workers during dispute over union 
recognition; unterminated. 


Commenced August 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, vacation with 
pay, and pay for 3 statutory holi- 
days; unterminated. 


Commenced August 8; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to April 30, 1951 
time and one-half after 50 hours 
per week, and other changes; ter- 
minated August 18; negotiations; 
compromise, increase in wages. 


Commenced August 13; for increased 
wages; terminated August 18; 
partial return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced August 24; dispute re 
grievance procedure, job evalua- 
tion and seniority rights in new 
agreement under negotiations fol- 
lowing reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


|Commenced August 27; dispute re 


job evaluation; terminated August 
31; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1951(1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
in Man- 

Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1951—Concluded 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Construction workers, 
Froomfield, Ont. 


Sheet metal workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Operating engineers, power 
plant, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Truck drivers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Ice plant workers, 
Flin Flon, Man. 


Dairy route salesmen, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic labourers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics, bus and 
taxi drivers, 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


566 


20 


(6) 
60 


205 


15 


130 


20 


(7) 
27 


1,100 


10 


60 


75 


18 


30 


260 


40 


560 


Commenced August 16; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of 8 union 
truckers; terminated August Lie 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 22; refusal to 
work on job with non-union spray- 
paint equipment installers; termin- 
ated August 22; spray-paint equip- 
ment installation suspended until 
completion of sheet metal work; 
indefinite. 


Commenced August 9; refusal to work 
with 8 non-union dredging employ- 
ees of sub-contractor; terminated 
August 9; negotiations; in favour of 
workers, 8 men joined union, 


Commenced August 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
2; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 29; for union 
recognition and agreement provid- 
ing for increased wages; terminated 
August 30; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced August 16; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated August 21; re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 


Commenced August 23; for repudia- 
tion of agreement signed with one 
union and for affiliation with 
another; terminated August 24; 
reference to Quebec Labour Re- 
lations Board; in favour of em- 
ployer, work resumed under terms 
of signed contract. 


Commenced August 22; for dismissal 
of a foreman and protesting dis- 
missal of a worker for cause; ter- 
minated August 23; return of work-. 
ers; in.favour of employer. 


Commenced August 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union shop following 
reference to conciliation; unter- 
minated. 


(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. ip? 
(8) 391 indirectly affected; (4) 99 indirectly affected; (°) 540 indirectly affected; (7) 10 indirectly 


affected. 


: (*) One establishment in Ontario, 378 workers, 


3,312 workers, time loss 42,900 days. 


time loss 5,200 days; Quebec, 3 establishments, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually. 1949 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws. Price, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946. Frrez on APPLICATION 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 32 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1949. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the 
half century. Pricer, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1950— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreements Studies— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerrr. 
No. 10—Primary Textile Industry. 
No. 11—Canadian Meat Packing Industry. 
No. 12—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada 1949, by 
Industry. 
No. 13—Office Workers in Canada. 
No. 14—\ Chemical Products Industry 


No. 15—{ and Tobacco Industry. 
Price, 10 cents. 
Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 


Studies on Particular Industries. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry, 
1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerre. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1949— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerre. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 

Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 

Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 

Carpenters. 

Electricians. 

Machinists and Machine Onerator (Metal). 
ainters. 

Plasterers. 

The Printing Trades. 
lumbers. 

Sheet Metal Workers. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


*2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE on Application. 


Ottawa 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946. Price, 
10 cents. 


Memorandum on Electrie Are Welding, 1946— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930). Pricer, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerrs. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Jonstitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 
Price, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C.s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Meters, Motors and Men. 
Teamwork in Industry. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relation Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—-Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Pricer, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed). 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws. November, 
1950 (Mimeographed). FREE ON ApPLi- 


(Published monthly.) 


CATION. 

International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 


Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION. 


TAWA—Epmonp CtouttERr, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951. 


O cot need tab 


LL SAVE MONEY MY OWN WAY! 


But will you? We’ll all agree that when 
you're raising a family, it’s the hardest thing 
in the world to save money. 


Most of us promise ourselves that next month, or next year 
things will be different—but the months and years go by and we 
never seem to be able to get started. 


A simple method which by all its attractive features encourages 
you to make small, but regular contributions, has answered the same 
problem in the lives of thousands of others. 


This method is a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


MILTON F. GREGG Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


es anadtan Government 


ANNUITIES. 


. Frovide tor Old S/ ge 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, Ice 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


ADDRESS 
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